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X.—CONTRIBUTIONS TO GERMAN LEXICOGRAPHY 
FROM TRANSLATIONS OF HEINRICH 
VON EPPENDORFF 


In the introduction to my edition of the pre-Lutheran 
German Bible! I had occasion to refer to the Epistola de 
Constantinopolitana urbe capta of Leonardus Chiensis, a 
German translation of which had been described in an 
auction catalogue of the year 1913. The volume in ques- 
tion has meanwhile come into my possession, and as it does 
not appear in the current bibliographies,” it may not be out 
of place to give its full title: 


* Die erste deutsche Bibel, 10. Bd., Tiibingen, 1915, p. xxiii [Biblio- 
thek des litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, 266. Bd.] 

*Ebert, Allgem. Bibliogr. Lexikon, No. 7656, notes: De Caesaris 
praestantia deutsch: Kriegsiibung des ersten Rom. Kaisers Julii ibs. 
v. H. von Eppendorf Strb. 1551, without referring, however, to the 
other works contained in my copy. Again, Jicher, Allgem. Ge- 
lehrten-Lexikon M11, p. 368, attributes to Eppendorff the translations of 
Floridus, Aretinus, and Leonardus, without stating date or place; 
under Fontanus (11, p. 668) he notes that his work was translated by 
Eppendorff in 1551. Goedeke, while mentioning other translations of 
Eppendorff (11, p. 320), does not cite any of those contained in the 
present volume. 
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Kriegsiibung dess fiirtrefflichsten vnd streitbarsten ersten 
Roémischen Kaisers Julij | sampt anderer Rémischen auch 
auszlendigen Fiirsten | Veldtherrn vnd Hauptleuthen der 
gantzen wellt | gegen Julio | vergleichung. Mit kurtzer 
historischer erzalung jhrer thaten | Victorien | vnd Niderla- 
gen | in drey biicher verfaszt | durch Franciscum Floridum 
Sabinum. 

Die wunderbarliche Histori | von der Christen auszzug | 
vnder Kaiser Heinrichen dem vierdten | zi des hailigen 
lands | vnd der darinn Christliches namens gefangenen er- 
rettung | Wie sie Syriam | Judeam vnd Jerusalem erobert | 
vnd Hertzog Gottfriden aus Lothringen | alda zi eim Konig 
erwolet vnd eingesetzt haben | durch Benedictum Aretinum 
in vier biicher eingetheilt vnd ordenlich beschriben. 

Die belegerrung vnd eroberung der Kaiserlichen statt Con- 
stantinopolis | welche Mahomet der Tiirck als man nach 
Christi geburt | M. ecce. vnd liij. gezalt | dem Kaiser Con- 
stantino abgedrungen | durch Leonhardum den Ertzbischoff 
zi Mitylene (welcher auch dennzimal in der statt belegert 
geweszt) summarie vnd warhafftig dargegeben. 

Item | der schénen Insel vnd porten Rhodus verlust | die 
Solimaanus der Tiirckische Kaiser im M. D. xxij. jar | am 
) hailigen weihenacht tag | in seinen gwalt bracht | Von Jacobo 
Fontano | dem Babst Adriano | in schrifften | wie es alda 
i ergangen | iibersendet. 

Alles aus Latinischer sprachen | ins deutsch newlich ver- 
dolmetschet | Durch Heinrichen von Eppendorff. 

; Gedruckt zi Straszburg in Hans Knoblouchs druckerey | 
durch Georgen Messerschmidt | des jars M. D. 1j.” 


The book is dedicated to the Bishop of Strassburg and 
contains 4 (unnumbered) + cui leaves, in folio. Each 
of the four works contained in it begins with a new leaf 
(1, 81, 140, 150), so that there is a possibility of one or 
. the other having been issued separately. The verso of the 
last leaf has a list of errata. 

Heinrich von Eppendorff was a well-known figure in the 
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™ The lines here used are slightly oblique in the original. They 
have the value of our comma, which has been substituted for them 
in the following citations. 
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learned circles of the first half of the sixteenth century.® 
A native of Saxony—Eppendorf lies near Chemnitz—he 
was sent by Duke George to continue his studies under 
Erasmus (1520). Later he sided with Hutten in his 
quarrel with Erasmus, who attacked Eppendorff in a 
pamphlet (1530). In his reply (1531) the latter more 
than holds his own, and incidentally he praises the city of 
Strassburg, presumably the home of his later years. His 
translations of Plutarch (1534), Florus and Eutropius 
(1536), and Pliny (1543) were likewise published here.* 

Eppendorff devoted his later years to the dissemination 
of the knowledge of classical and medieval antiquity 
among the common people. His aim, therefore, was not 
to give a learned and accurate rendition of his text, but a 
free and colloquial paraphrase. He wrote as the people 
spoke—witness forms such as rab, rauss, nauss, aussem 
(aus dem). His vocabulary, moreover, is very rich and in- 
structive. Many words in the following list illustrate new 
or unusual meanings; others testify to a survival of Middle 
High German usage, while still others antedate by a cen- 
tury or more the hitherto recorded New High German 
instances; more than a hundred are unrecorded in the 
Deutsches Worterbuch of the Grimms.°® 


*The most accessible biography is that by Scherer in the Allgem. 
deutsche Biographie. 

‘ Jicher, 1, p. 368, cites a number of other translations, but with- 
out giving dates or places, and probably with paraphrased titles. The 
present edition is mentioned by neither Jicher nor Scherer. 

*Words marked ° are not recorded in the DWb.; those marked * 
antedate the instances there recorded of the word or meaning in 
question. However, not all the words that might have been included 
in these two groups have been thus marked: in some cases, for exam- 
ple, the DW. intentionally omits foreign words, in others it has not 
yet reached the letter in question. I may add here that for the later 
volumes of the DWb. Eppendorff’s Pliny seems to have been used: 
see for example vol. rx, col. 547, under Schleck. 
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abarbeiten*: die jenigen so sich also im wasser abge- 
arbeit hetten, 75° 34. 

abblasen*: wie die nacht hat wollen einfallen, hat man 
den sturm abgeblosen. 130* 34. 

abbriichlich: mégen sie doch eins strengen obersten 
ehre . . . nicht abbriichlich sein, 21°35. wolt es nicht 
vusren ehren abbriichlich sein, 93* 13. 

abereins®, abereinst°: hat sie abereins one alle miihe 
geschlagen, 51°35. die jhm abereins in Judeam gefallen, 
137°21. die aber einist Antiochiam belegert hetten, 
138% 20. 

ablésen*: die vnseren mochten einander ablésen, 104° 
29. (cf. lésen). 

abrede: wie ich nicht in abrede bin, das . . . 61° 84. 
so bin ich nicht in abrede, das . . . 78° 6. 

absaufen, sich°: Es wirt auch das selbige kriegs volck 
selten braucht, es sey dan voller weins, vnd hab sich ab- 
gesoffen, gespilei vnd gehiiret, 2° 40. 

abscheuen*: so hab ich kein abscheuhens getragen, den 
Keiser iiber alle zi setzen. 17°31. das die leuth kein 
abscheuhens an einander gehabt haben, 119* 36. 

abstiuen°: welchs der grosse angeborne glaube des 
Pompeij nicht haben wolt, stéwet dem kriegsvolek dauon 
abe, 49° 9. (cf. ich wil miner vréude stéuwen, Heinr. v. d. 
Tiirlin, Krone, 25179). 

abtritt* : so wil michs fiir git ansehen, ein abtrit von 
fiirgenomener historien zi nemen, 125° 8. 

abwerfen, sich*: hat sich gegen dem Hertzogen von Tri- 
polis, vnd vielen andren abgeworffen, 139” 7. 

dichters°: bekiimert, das er ein soliche schlang in seiner 
schosz hette aufferzogen, ist ichters Pompeius des sinns je 
geweszt, das er.... 49°25. (cf. DWb. s. v. icht, 
achter). 
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advocieren®: Wenn Keiser Julius sich allein auff aduo- 
cieren begeben, 13° 4. 

alleinig* : gedacht, Hanno alleinig sey basz zi schlagen, 
59° 22. 

allgemdchlich* : was in Italia sich an den Hannibal 
gehenckt, hat sich all gemechlich wider von jm gethan, 
27° 38. 

allgerett: die statt von dem Perser allgereit belegert, 
114° 43. 

ambasiat®: Da wurden Ambasiaten ins Tiircken leger 
abgefertiget, 151* 26. 

ammal: vnd seine laster erzelen, wie grosse ammiil vnd 
miszstiinde, wiirde ich an jm finden, 39°4. (cf. DWb. 
s. v. anmal). 

ammiral* ; der Archelaus ein oberster Ammiral iiber die 
Armada, 36” 7. den Neoptolemum des kénigs Mithridatis 
Ammiral, 39° 6. 

anfesseln* ; er hett das gantze meer eingezogen, oder den 
Neptunum angefeszlet, 53° 2. 

angetan® (= bewaffnet): das viehe ... welchs vil 
angethaner leuth mit den hirten verhiten. 134°30, mit 
dreyhundert auszgelesenen Jenuesern, die alle wol ange- 
than waren, 145* 15. 

angster°, der: Auff das aber der Tiireck vns mehr den 
angster in btisen stiesz (quo nos terreret magis), 143° 19. 

anhiinger* : Brutus, ein anhenger des freuelen Lepidi, 
50° 2. 

anheim: da er... anheim ward beriiffen, 38* 33. 
(cf. enheim). 

ankern*: schiff, so da geanckeret waren, 143° 25. 

annehmen, sich: wie die selben . .. sich schwerer 
vngnad annemen, *ij* 15. 

anriihren: vor allen dingen (wie oben ein wenig ange- 
riiret) wil ich weiter melden, 12° 6. 
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anschickung*: vorbetrechtig in der thadt, schnelle in 
der volnfiirung, vnd weisz in aller anschickung. 6° 36. 

anschiag: hatte Scipio weitter in anschlegen fiir Car- 
thago zu ziehen, 57°22. Wie aber Scipio hochwichtige 
hendel in anschlegen hette, 58°8. hater... der Romer 
leger lassen besichtigen, wie starck vnd in was anschlegen, 
das were, 69* 14. 

anstiftung°®: auff anstifftung des Pompeij parthey, 
18* 28. 

anstossen: haben sie syben bachheuser, vnd ein dorff 
angestossen. 87°21. die dérffer vmb die statt gepliin- 
dert vnd angestossen, 89* 20. 

anziehen*: Da sith aber die zeit des anziehens neheren 
wolt, 85° 6. es wer nu ein gelegne zeit, das man anzuge 
in Asiam, 96* 7. 

apparat®: Die... hat kénig Gottfrid, mit kéniglich- 
em apparat entpfangen, 135° 24. 

armada° (= flotte): vnd sein armada oder schiffung 
den Rémern ziistellen, 37°32. hat der Tiirck ein armada 
lassen ztrichten ... die zwey hundert vnd zwentzig 
schiff starck geweszt, 14239. Numerous other instances. 

armbrust: solt man weiter wie bizher beschehen, im 
armbrost liegen, den feind nicht hindersich dringen, 
85°18. DWb. cites a similar instance from Lehmann 
(1640), without defining the phrase. 

armgeschmuck®: vil verehrung beschehen, mit zeumen, 
ketten, armgeschmucken, krentzen, &c. 31° 1. 

armseligkeit*: solten sie aber geschlagen werden, so 
weren sie in gewisser arbseligkeit (misprint), 115* 31. 

artikel° : von den articklen des frides, 59°42. da haben 
sie schwere artickel . . . annemen miissen. 60° 14. 

aufarbeiten: das sie... tausent auszgelesen volcks 
auffbracht, den Keiser Julium da vor der statt auffziar- 
beiten, 9° 43. 
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aufbruch*: was ... schnell in seinem auffbruch, das 
er nicht mehr dann mit sechs legionen . . . kam, 49* 24. 

aufenthalten: wiewol sie durch den Groszmeister . . . 
lang auffenthalten (= supported). 15141. den Tiirck- 
ischen Keiser . . . sechs gantzer monat vor Rhodisz auff- 
enthalten (= delayed), 152° 27. 

aufenthalterin®: Frid ist ein miter vnd auffenthalterin 
aller giter ding, *ij* 37. 

auflenzen* (= verzdgern): Da Fabius Maximus also 
auffgelentzet, vnd der Marcellus jmmer geschlagen, 30* 33. 
Lucullus habe nicht seinen syg init auflentzen, sonder mit 
angreiffen erholet, 42° 16. 

auflenzen® (= reizen): hett alle regierung in seinen 
hender behalten . . . den gemeinen man auffgelentzet, 
19°18. (cf. DWb. s. v. lenzen, reference to Kehrein). 

aufmutzen: das der Sylla seine eigene hendel wol hat 
kénnen auffmutzen, 33°5. warumb du die triumph des 
Pompeij so hoch vffmutzest, 52° 32. 

aufpflanzen: in einem schinen auffgepflantzten garten, 
1°19. 

aufrechtig* : dieweil der Keiser Julius auffrechtig were, 
9°3. es michte Rom, durch keinen andren gewalt . . . 
auffrechtig bleiben, 325. das kriegsvolck, was noch anff- 
rechtig was, 56738. die anderen [schiffe] seind alle... 
auffrechtig in den hafen komen, 143° 17. 

aufschlagen: die andren Christen, so dise auffgeschlagen 
seind, werden sich ewer gantz entsetzen, 98°6. der sel- 
bigen statt helffen, vnd den feind daruor auffschlagen, 
113° 17. 

auftrossen: geflohen, mit jnen genomen, was sie in der 
eyle haben miégen vff drossen. 123° 27. 

aufzug*: hat jhn auch gleich mit vffzug des lands ver- 
triben, 42°23. (cf. DWb. s. v. aufzug, 4.) 

ausarbeiten: damit sie die Christen, so schwer angethan 
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waren, auszarbeiten michten, 90*9. ein statt ... dar- 
innen sie jhre verwundte auszgearbeite cérper .. . er- 
quicken mégen, 152° 34. 

ausmachen: in eim monat alle kriegsriistung volbracht 
vnd auszgemacht wurden, 12911. (cf. Cgm. 204: 1473 
ward daz buoch gantz aussgemacht nach den obresten, Am. 
Journ. Phil., xxu1, p. 75). 

ausschlagen® (=bekannt machen): Dieweil aber disz 
von dem Keiser auszgeschlagen hat . . . , 20*24. Es ist 
nicht vergebens ein red auszgeschlagen, 2112.  solliche 

. wort, hat Tigranes nicht vergebens auszgeschlagen, 

40° 42. 

aussetzen: hat in wenig tagen sein kriegsvolck frisch 
vnd gesundt in Africa auszgesetzt, 59* 8. 

ausspreiten*: hat... die schandtliche ketzerey weit 
vnd breit, auszgespreitet. 81°35. so wiirden sie das bése 
gifft nicht auszgespreitet haben, 142° 34. 

bankettieren: sein fest gehalten, vnd ist in dem selbigen 
pancketieren, foller weins, vnd blitdurstig worden, 
149° 39. 

barbarisch*: Christen, die den seisigen Barbariscken 
miisten gehorsam sein, 132° 6. 

barche*: Fusten, Barchen, vnd andere kleine schiff, 
142° 43. 

barse*, die: des Pompeij ross, welchs mit einer ver- 
gulten Barsen, vnd edlem gestein war behenckt, 45° 43. 
vnd nicht (= nichts) sein leben errettet, da er von dem 
pferde gefallen, dann der guldene geschmuck an der 
Barsse. 52°8. (cf. DWb. 1, 1140, where this word, cited 
only in the plural, is supposed to be identical with Barsch, 
m.,= perch. In our text it translates the Latin phalerae, 
‘ trapping on a horse’s head and breast.’) y 

bedriinglich*: haben dem Tiircken so bedrenglich ge- 
than, jrer so viel erwiirget, 143° 8. 
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befelchhaber*: die befelchhaber des kénigs, 90” 16. 


beherrschung*: Christen, welche der Persier beherrsch-_ 


ung nicht wol dulden mégen, 103° 8. 

behilf: wir wollen dem Pompeio dise behilff alle lassen, 
52° 15. 

beifallig*: daz gliick wer jm allzeit beyfellig geweszt, 
16°42. mehr mit vrsachen, dann andrem beyfelligem 
rechten, 47° 40. 

betharnisch° : mit den kiirissern in jhren sturmhauben, 
vnd beyharnisch, mit schwertren, kurtzen weren, 4* 18. 
mit denen, so mit rinckharnicch, sturmhauben, vnd bey- 
harrnisch versehen weren, 53* 12. 

beladen: das er sich der griechen belade, 5° 38. 

beratschlagt: man kan nit alzeit berathschlagten an- 
schlegen nachgehn, 29” 41. 

beredsamkeit*: damit ich . . . von der beredtsamkeit 

. anfahe, 48* 32. 

bergknappe*: liesz darzi die bergknappen .. . die 
statt mauren vndergraben . . . die bergknappen ein bol- 
werg . . . vndergraben hetten, 141° 35 ff. 

bescheinen*: denen sollich gliick beschinen ist, 52? 18. 

beschreten: welchs jr hichster trost vnd ein beschreiter 
kriegsman was, 45° 8, diser biderman hat den gewalt Sci- 
pionis dermassen beschreyt, 61° 6. 

beschretig®: welcher der fiirnembste vnd beschreigste 
bey jhnen was, 59* 16. 

besoldung*: knechten an jhrer besoldung abbrechen, 
3°15. kriegsvolek, one besoldung nicht zi erhalten ist, 
17° 12. 

bestehung®: also seind sie auch in bestehung der ferlig- 
keit einander vngleich geweszt. 134° 31. 

betroszt*: iiber ein rauch gebirge gezogen, das man 
kiimerlich dariiber komen, sonderlich zi ross, deren vil da 
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waren, auszarbeiten méchten, 90*9. ein statt ... dar- 
innen sie jhre verwundte auszgearbeite cérper .. . er- 
quicken mégen, 152° 34, 

ausmachen: in eim monat alle kriegsriistung volbracht 
vnd auszgemacht wurden, 129° 11. (ef. Cgm. 204: 1473 
ward daz buoch gantz aussgemacht nach den obresten, Am. 
Journ. Phil., xxu, p. 75). 

ausschlagen° (=bekannt machen): Dieweil aber disz 
von dem Keiser auszgeschlagen hat . . . , 20°24. Ks ist 
nicht vergebens ein red auszgeschlagen, 21°12.  soiliche 

. wort, hat Tigranes nicht vergebens auszgeschiagen, 

40° 42. 

aussetzen: hat in wenig tagen sein kriegsvolck frisch 
vnd gesundt in Africa auszgesetzet, 59* 8. 

ausspreiten*: hat... die schandtliche ketzerey weit 
vnd breit, auszgespreitet. 81°35. so wiirden sie das bése 
gifft nicht auszgespreitet haben, 142° 34. 

bankettieren: sein fest gehalten, vnd ist in dem selbigen 
pancketieren, foller weins, vnd blitdurstig worden, 
149° 39. 

barbarisch*: Christen, die den selbigen Barbariscken 
misten gehorsam sein, 132° 6. 

barche*: Fusten, Barchen, vnd andere kleine schiff, 
142° 43, 

barse*, die: des Pompeij ross, welchs mit einer ver- 
gulten Barsen, vnd edlem gestein war behenckt, 45° 43. 
vnd nicht (= nichts) sein leben errettet, da er von dem 
pferde gefallen, dann der guldene geschmuck an der 
Barsse. 528. (cf. DWb. 1, 1140, where this word, cited 
only in the plural, is supposed to be identical with Barsch, 
m.,== perch. In our text it translates the Latin phalerae, 
‘ trapping on a horse’s head and breast.’ ) 

bedrdnglich*: haben dem Tiircken so bedrenglich ge- 
than, jrer so viel erwiirget, 143° 8. 
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befelchhaber*: die befelchhaber des kénigs, 90° 16. 

beherrschung*: Christen, welche der Persier beherrsch- 
ung nicht wol dulden mégen, 103? 8. 

behilf: wir wollen dem Pompeio dise behilff alle lassen, 
52° 15. 

beifillig*: daz gliick wer jm allzeit beyfellig geweszt, 
16°42. mehr mit vrsachen, dann andrem beyfelligem 
rechten, 47° 40. 

betharnisch° : mit den kiirissern in jhren sturmhauben, 
vnd beyharnisch, mit schwertren, kurtzen weren, 4* 18. 
mit denen, so mit rinckharnisch, sturmhauben, vnd bey- 
harrnisch versehen weren, 53* 12. 

beladen: das er sich der griechen belade, 5° 38. 

beratschlagt: man kan nit alzeit berathschlagten an- 
schlegen nachgehn, 29” 41. 

beredsamkeit*: damit ich... von der beredtsamkeit 
.. . anfahe, 48? 32. 

bergknappe*: liesz darzi die bergknappen . . . die 
statt mauren vndergraben . . . die bergknappen ein bol- 
werg . . . vndergraben hetten, 141° 35 ff. 

bescheinen*: denen sollich gliick beschinen ist, 52° 18. 

beschreien: welchs jr hichster trost vnd ein beschreiter 
kriegsman was, 45° 8. diser biderman hat den gewalt Sci- 


pionis dermassen beschreyt, 61° 6. 
beschretig®: welcher der fiirnembste vnd beschreigste 


bey jhnen was, 59* 16. 

besoldung*: knechten an jhrer besoldung abbrechen, 
3515. kriegsvolek, one besoldung nicht zi erhalten ist, 
17° 12. 

bestehung®: also seind sie auch in bestehung der ferlig- 
keit einander vngleich geweszt. 134° 31. 

betroszt®: iiber ein rauch gebirge gezogen, das man 
kamerlich dariiber komen, sonderlich zi ross, deren vil da 
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verfallen seind, dergleich die andren thierer so bedroszt 
waren. 105% 28. 

betriibsal°: welchs jhm villeicht, nicht sonderlich be- 
triibsal bracht, 75°33. das er jhres betriibsals ein end 
machen wolt, 82° 43. 

bettelhaftig* : Giagarus, der ein lang zeit bettelhafftig 
geweszt, 146° 26. 

bewegnus (= aufruhr): ehe er sich die inwendische 
bewegnusz zti stillen vnderstiinde, 61° 31. 

bisz halten: haben sie vil aus dem fusz volek erstochen, 

. also das die reutter allein den bisz gehalten. 109° 42. 

blindgraben°: hat man in der stat andere blindgriben 
auffgeworffen, vnd mauren gemacht, 150° 20, 

blutsverwandt*: hat . . . Solimanus sein blitsuerwan- 
ter, jnnen gehabt, 89" 2. einer aus seinen blitsuerwanten, 
136° 36. 

bérse: Jedoch so haben etlich gitwillig in die bursz 
geschossen (= beigesteuert), 144° 42. 

brandschatzen*: hat er ... geraubt vnd_ gebrant- 
schatzet, 66°11. das sie die stat brantschatzten 125° 13. 

brauchen, sich: hat er sich in allen disen dingen ge- 
braucht, die eim fiirtreflichen burger wol anstehen, 12° 3. 

bruckport®: von des Hertzogen porten an bisz zi der 
bruckport, 107° 5. das sie die bruckport mit grossen ge- 
waltigen steinen vertarrest, 107° 39. 

biichsenkugel* : hat sie doch vor einer sollichen gewalti- 
gen biichsen kuglen nicht halten mégen, 141° 9. 

bundgenossenkrieg®: Darauff hat sich gleich der pundt- 
genossen krieg ziigetragen, 36* 42. 

bundsgenosse*: mii... vil tausent Rémern sampt 
jren pundsgenossen, 28* 40. 

biirgerlich* : das der burgerliche krieg . . . nicht fiir- 
gangen were, 20°10. aus des Keisers todt ist der bur- 
gerliche krieg . . . erwachsen, 21° 26. 
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birgermeisteramt* : erlangte das Burgermeister ampt, 
15°20. im schein des Burgermeister ampts, oder des 
obersten befelchs, 19° 17. 

biirgersmann*: ein vast giter burgers man, 46° 1. 

danksagen: da... ist gleicher gestalt gedancksaget 
worden. 12°21. 

daraufhauen®: oder das schnell darauffhawen mit den 
feinden, 10° 9. 

dartuung: mit eigentlicher darthtiung der person dauon 
er redt, 43° 18. 

delben*: haben etliche kunstreiche meister, bronnen ge- 
tolben, 12643. haben .. . allenthalben nach dem geldt 
gedolben, 149° 19. 

dennzumal: dennziimal in der statt belegert geweszt, 
Title. 

derenhalben®: Aber E. F. G. derenhalben ziigeschriben, 
*ij> 15. 

deshalber: allein deshalber, so bald Hannibal gesehen, 
74° 5. 

dienstbote: wolt ein bundtschich mit den dienstbotten 
oder gesinde auffrichten, 38* 36. 

disputation*: Aber seitmals wir vns derhalben in ein 
disputation begeben, 47° 39. 

diszipel°: den er ein discipel des Sylle etwan gnant, 
45°27. nd discipel des hochberiimpten weysen mans 
Aristotelis, 75* 16. 

donnerstreich* : vnd wil mich zi den zweien donder- 
streichen des kriegs, den beyden Africanern wenden, 
55°15. als hette jhn ein donder streich zi boden ge- 
schlagen, 60* 38. 

dupel: seind . . . so nicht tripel doch dupel, grésser 
geacht, 63° 4, 

durchlaufen*: wiewol ich die bekanten historien . . . 
durchlauffen wil, 25° 11. 
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ehrengeiz* : er wer des ehrengeytz lasters, beschuldiget 
worden. 34° 23. 

chrengeizig®: das der Flaminius ein ehrengeitziger 
mensch was, 69° 31. 

ehrverletzlich°: nichts warhafftiges, das jhm ehruer- 
letzlich wer, 20° 42. 

eigenniitzig* : ein eigenniitziger tyrannischer mensch, 
33° 6. 

eigenstreitig?: so wolt ich . . . mich hinfiirter so ei- 
genstreittig erzeigen, 35°41. O jhr eigenstreittigen képf 
(O pertinaces homines), 140” 22. 

eilwerk® : sahe er wol das es ein eylwerck was, 98° 39. 

einlindisch*: der burgerlichen, cder  einlendischen 
kriege, 51° 22. 

cinschreiten*: damit ich von dem anfang der kriegs- 
iibung des Scipionis einschreitte, 56* 23. 

eintrichtlich: Die eintraichtlich geantwort haben, 
152* 13. 

enheim®: ist nicht aus dem vatterland ins ellend, sonder 
von den Rémern . . . enheim beriffen worden, 14° 1. 

entlegen*: in weit entlegenen lendern, 53° 21. 

entporen: haben sich die Thebaner . . . auch entporet, 
75° 6. 

entsatzung°, entsetzung*: Deiner heiligkeit entsatzung, 
hat vns in hoffnung gestellet, 140° 13. das sie in der statt 
entsetzung aus Italia, verhofften, 146° 34. 

entschuldung? : ist es ein schéne entschuldung? 73° 39. 

entsessen* : so sie vns so weit entsessen, vnd wir mitten 
vnder den feinden wonen, 132° 23. 

erbfeind*: Mahomet . . . ein erbfeind der Christen, 
141° 26. 

ereiqnen*: die kirchen so seinem heiligen namen erei- 
gent geweszt, 83° 30. 
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erhasen: die weil sie also erhaset vnnd zerstrewet, 
101° 39. 

erlustieren*: das sich Pompeius nach der schlacht mit 
jagen der léwen vnd eclephanten, erlustieret? 52° 30. 

ersitzen: Das liesz er nie ersitzen still, 54° 34. 

erwegen: so einer erwigt den auszgang diser ding, 
82° 27. 

erzippern: sie hetten sie dermassen erzipperet, 125° 14. 

eselsfleisch°:: das man ross vnd esels fleisch hat essen 
miissen, 114* 2, 

fabelwerk* : vnd was eim fabelwerck anlicher mag her- 
fiir gelesen werden, 53° 3. 

firblein*: schlechte, vnnd nicht gebliimte wort, kein 
eusserlich auszs‘reichen, oder firblin, 150* 16. 

feder: weil der Sertorius noch in seinen fedren (= am 
Leben) war, nach dem er aber von den seinen .. . er- 
mordet, 52° 35. 

feldherr: sampt anderer ... Fiirsten, Veldtherrn, 
Title. 

fisierlich*: wie Juuenalis ... fisierlich anzeiget, 
34°43. wie es dann fisierlich dem anschlag nach, gleich 
ergangen ist, 41° 26. 

flitzbogener®: schickten vil schiitzen . . . die mit den 
flitzbogenern, handlen solten, 95° 4. 

fldhen: da alle jre schetz, als an einem sicheren orth 
geflohet weren, 41* 25. 

fliick: des girigen gemiits, der fliicken hende des Pyrrhi, 
67" 1. 

fortun®: da ist ein fortun an sie komen, das sie den 
mehren theil ertruncken, 137 » 26. 

friede nehmen: hielten gegenander so hart an, das die 
nacht frid nemen mite, 28° 5, 

frontier®: ein statt auff der Frontir gegen Franckreich, 
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10* 35. Wie sie nu... auff der frontier geweszt seind, 
102* 23. mit seinen frontieren oder grentzen, 125° 10. 

fiirachten®: Scipio ... dem doch Quintus Flaminius 

. vom volcke ist fiirgeacht worden. 61* 22. 

fuszen: wo vns Gott hin schicken wil, oder wo wir 
fussen sollen, 152° 22. 

fuste: Fusten, Barchen, vnd andere kleine schiff, 
142” 48. 

garaus machen*: Wie Lucullus die schlacht erobert, 
was er willens, jnen den garausz zti machen, 41* 34. 

garde: das fuszvolek . . . aus welchen, der kénig seine 
gwarde erhalten, 141* 30. 

gebraucht: der fleisz des leuthenampts, rotmeisters, 
hauptmans, ja auch der gebrauchten gemeinen knechte, 
34°10. (cf. brauchen, ungebraucht). 

gedresch: der . .. in dem gedresch, von dem kriegs- 
man Ferentario schier erwiirget ist worden. 68*3. wie 
ein grosz gedresch vmb den Alexander was, 75° 35. 

gedrungen: das wir nicht durch faulheit, sonder ge- 
drungener noth halben abgezogen seind. 107* 13. 

gegenbau*: Die selbige, der vnseren gegenbew, hk .ben 
denen in der statt ein grosse forcht bracht, 130* 13. 

gegensein* : in gegensein Hannibalis, 1° 28. 

gegenteil: hat jetzt seinen gegentheil aus Italia verja- 
get, 19°22. hat... seinen gegentheil nichts wéllen 
lassen sein, 33° 5. 

gehasz: dieweil sie dem Tancredo zistiinden, dem er 
gehass vnnd feind was, 102° 38. 

geldgierig* : wie geldtgirig er sich . . . gehalten, 15* 30. 

general: aber der general liesz jm das nit anligen, 
146? 8, 

general kapitanier: der general Capitanier Johan Jus- 
tinian, der des gantzen kriegs acht nam, 14541. Da hat 
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der general Capitanier gesagt: 146°3. Ich wolt das diser 
general Capitanier bey mir were, 146* 13. 

genitzer: seint abtrinnige Christen geweszt, oder der 
Christen kinder, die man Genitzer nennet, welche man bey 
den Macedoniern, Mirmidones heiszt, 141° 31. 

geniichtig: so ein lustig vnd geniichtig land, 125* 37. 

geschwader: haben dem gewaltigen hauffen, zwen fliigel 
angehenckt, etliche geschwader reutter zwischen sich ge 
nomen, 4*9. hette sie mit einem geschwader reutter ge 
schlagen, 116* 24. 

gespet: Darumb haben nit vergebens vil zi Rom das 
fatzwere’ ler gespey von dem Mario getriben, 35* 8. 

geweh, : dise... so bey gewerter hand, von dem 
H: ‘bal gefangen wurden. 3°31. es sey ehrlich mit 
gewerter hand far das vatterland zi sterben. 100* 20. 
Wolten sie aber mit gewerter hand, wider des kénigs 
willen, weitter ziehen, 124* 33. 

gewinnlich: es was auch Perpenna gewinnlicher, das die 
tyrannei zi Rom im wesen blibe, 46* 37. 

glast : So warden auch mit fewres glast 

Cometen,... 22> 2. 

glaubiger: hat er kiimerlich, durch viler leuth biirg- 
schafft seine glaubiger ziti fride stellen mégen, 15* 29. 

glaubsverwandt: ich wil von meinen glaubsverwandten 
nichts reden, 142* 35. 

gliickfall: zeit hast, anztihéren vnseren  gliickfall, 
150° 18. 

gotsmoérder: wenn er der gotsmérder degen, nicht mit 
seinem bliit, geferbet hett. 21° 4. 

grad* : in gleichem grad der ehren, 24” 37. 

grimzornig: dem grimzornigen Achille, 30° 39. 

haindelein®: Domitius fieng auch ein hendelein an in 
Africa, 49* 9. 

hans, grosser: wie er allen Rémern (wenig der grossen 
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hansen ausgeschlossen) so angenem geweszt, 12° 7. vil aus 
den grossen hansen . . . in sonderheit der Quintus Fabius 
Maximus, 58°16. Die grossen hansen (magnates) vnder 
jnen, 142° 8. 

hans, langer: des hauptmans lang Hansen schiff (cen- 
turionis navem) .. . za grundt geschossen, 143° 30. 

hartnickig?: Warumb thit man die hartnickigen leuth 
nicht hinweg? 142° 27. 

hartnickigkeit®?: von seiner hartnickigkeit, abstehn 
wolte, 140° 30. die hartnickigkeit der Griechen, hat vns 
alles trosts beraubt, 140° 14. 

hauptharnisch* ; vymb den Alexander was, der ein haupt- 
harnisch auff hette, 75°36. auff seinen feind getretten, 
jhm das hauptharnisch abgethan, 136° 7. 

hauptmannschaft*: die, so zi befelchen oder haupt- 
manschafften komen wolten, 4°29. des alters, das zir 
hauptmanschafft tauglich, 51° 28. 

hauptschlacht*: das disz sein brauch sey, ehe er ein 
hauptschlacht thiie, 144° 11. 

haussen°: das die in der statt stercker seind, dann er 
haussen, 9° 36. ein baw haussen vor der stat, 131? 3. 

heimstellen®: dem Keiser die héchste kriegserfarung 
heim zistellen, 47° 41. 

helmlein: so thistu am aller basten, das du one allen 
zanck, dem Keiser das helmlin gebest, 26* 20. 

herfiirlesen°: vnd was eim fabelwerck dnlicher mag 
herfiir gelesen werden, 53° 3. 

hinfiirter° : so wirdestu hinfiirter (mit meinem willen) 
den Lucullum mit dem Keiser nicht vergleichen. 44* 20. 

hinterlistung®: wie sie jnen mit hinderlistung ab- 
hrechen méchten, 138° 15. 

historisch* : Mit kurtzer historischer erzalung, Title. 

hochberiihmt* : ein hochberiimbten kriegsman, 52* 39. 

hochtrabend* : stoltze vnnd hochdrabende wort, 40° 41, 
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hofhaltung®: die hauptstat des kénigreichs gemacht, 
sein hoffhaltung allezeit da gehabt, 127* 43. 

instrument: hat durch instrument die mauren gefellet, 
150° 15. 

inwendisch°: ehe er sich die inwendische bewegnusz zi 
stillen vnderstinde, 61° 31. 

irgend: Gottfrid ist jrgent (=etwa) drey tausent 
schrit von jm geweszt. 100°35. hat Asias vil ross auff 
die weyde geschlagen, jrgent drey tausent schritt von der 
statt, 111°42. (cf. nirgend). 

jagschif{*: zwey schiff... mit kleinen jagschiffen, 
144° 23. 

kalend° : Hat er die andern alle sampt 

Die von Kalenden ghandelt handt 
Weith iibertroffen, ... 13? 26. 

kaltsinnig* : O jr von Genua wie seind jr so kaltsinnig 
(cicurati) worden, 142* 35. der Tiirck etwas hindersich 
zoge, oder kaltsinniger ward, dann er wiszte wol, solt er 
noch eins stiirmen, das wir . . . viel erschlagen wiirden, 
151° 8, 

kameinfeger: das es die losten Schlauen vnd kamein 
feger geweszt seind, die anders nichts gewiszt, denn den 
schimel aus dem brott ziti vertreiben, 42° 25. 

kapitanier®: der grosse Capitanier des kénigs, 134* 5. 
Der Capitanier heisz Clasdala, 134° 10. der Capitanier 
Johan Justinian, 144° 22. Der Tiirck hat des Capitaniers 
fleisz gerhiimet, 146° 12. Similar instances 148° 13, 25. 

kappe lésen: schult ... des kriegsvoleks, welchs der 
Marcellus nach dem sie die kapp gelészt, ernstlich gestrafft, 
28 20. 

katze: darzi viel schantzkérbe stellen lassen, sampt 
grossen katzen, vnd streittwegen, 142* 9. 

kegel*: hat wol gesehen, wo der selbig geweszt ist, da 
hat es kegel geben, darumb dachte der Persier, es miiste 
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nicht der geringste vnder den hauptleuthen sein, 111* 20. 

kesseln*: wir seind ... allenthalben auff dem meer 
herumb gekeszlet, wissen noch nicht wo vns Gott hin 
schicken wil, 152° 21. 

kirchengezierde*: man solle die burger in dieser noth 
nicht beschweren, sonder man [solle] die kirchen gezierden 
angreiffen. 145° 4. 

kirchenrauberin*: dein hauszfraw ist ein kirchenrau- 
berin vnd trewlosz, 20” 19. 

kirchrauberisch* : das an disen orten . . . kirchreuber- 
ische breuch gehalten werden. 83° 17. 

kondition®: ein rachtung mit vast beschwerlichen con- 
ditionen, 9* 32. vmb ein frid bey den Rémeren ansuchen, 
es gelte gleich mit was condition, 60? 41. 

konfiszieren°: der... vil geichtet vnd jhre giitter 
confisciert, 21°43. hat man vil der statt verwisen, jre 
giiter confisciert, 120° 16. 

konsctentz: Ob sie wol aus eigener conscientz, den ar- 
tickel vom heiligen geist bekennen miisten, 140* 30. 

konterfeien: wiewol Sylla die selbige geschicht in eim 
ring conterfeit getragen, 38* 11. 

kostfreiigkeit® : Was sol ich von seiner mildte oder kost- 
freijgkeit reden? 41°9. 

kraft*: haben doch die Réimer krafft jhres Sbersten so 
freudig angegriffen, 36° 30. 

kriegfiihren®: das er in seinem kriegfiiren, mehr vor- 
betrechtig dann ernstlich vnd schnell geweszt sey, 25° 40. 

kriegsehre* : wie keiner in der kriegsehre dem Africano 
gleichen mag, 56* 1. 

kriegserfahren*: land . . . das so reich vnd kriegs er- 
faren ist, daz sich gantz Asia, des entsetzet. 106° 19. 

kriegserfahrenheit*: durch kriegs erfarenheit seinen 
feind mit macht gliickhafftig erlegt, 33* 42. 
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kriegserfahrnus® : ob die selbigen scharrhansen, nur ein 
fiincklein der rechten kriegserfarnus hetten, 5° 8. 

kriegserfahrung*: dem Mario in tugent vnd kriegser- 
farung, fiirgienge. 31°42. 

kriegsfiirst*: Von vergleichung der kriegsfiirsten, ff. 
1-79. 

kriegsgeschaft*: damit ich vor den kriegsgeschefften, 
von der beredtsamkeit . . . zti reden anfahe, 48° 32. 

kriegsgeschicklichkeit®: das er nicht allein mit kriegs- 
geschickligkeit alle kriegsleuth iibertroffen, 41° 15. 

kriegshandel*: was zi kriegshendlen gedienet, 4° 34. 
seine erste kriegshendel, 48° 42. 

kriegslauf: was das gliick in kriegsleuffen vermige, 
91° 39. 

kriegsmann: welche vorhin dapffere kriegsmenner ge- 
weszt, 78° 33. 

kriegsmdnnisch: Das alter hat . . . sein kriegsmennisch 
gebliit, sampt dem hitzigen gemiit, kalt gemacht, 54° 1. 

kriegsordnung: die kriegsordnung so sie von Romulo 
empfangen, 4°13. wolt mit einer kriegsordnung durch ein 
rauh thal ziehen, 49% 28. 

kriegspracht, der: so jn der kriegsbracht nicht verfiiret 
hette. 48° 38. 

kriegsriistung* : von . . . alter kriegsriistung zi reden. 
17° 4, 

kriegstugend*: mit andren kriegstugenden  geziert, 
29> 13. 

kriegsiibung*: das zi kriegsiibung gedienet habe. 
22> 28. 

kriegswapen°®: Es ward in deutscher nation 

Tn liifften ein grausamer thon, 
Das kriegswapen gehort zi hand, 
22° 16. 
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kriegszucht*: so wirt nicht bald die alte kriegszucht, 
auffgericht werden. 3° 3. 
kundbar* : da der berg Caluaria durch den todt Christi 
. . . gantz kuntbar worden. 127° 13. . 

letbesaufenthalt®: vil korns, vnnd was man zit leibs 
auffenthalt nottiirftig, 126° 33. 

leibeslustpfleger®: ist auch kein tyrann, kein leibs lust 
pfleger, nit geytzig, nit stoltz geweszt. 136* 25. 
j leichen: er hette den fisch ins garn geleichet, 41* 29. 
| leutenampt*: was eim obersten leuthenampt, auch ge- 
meinem kriegsman zisteht, 32*5. There are 28 instances 
of this spelling. Plural regularly in -er: so vil rathsherrn 
vnd leuthenimpter, 53°38. The pl. leuthenampt only 
once: von etlichen ziigen der Leuthenampt des Keisers 
: Julij, 8° 29. 
| liedlohn: Der hat bauren arbeit gethan, 
Vnd des entpfangen sein lidlan, 31° 38. 
lorbeerbaum: Vnd disem mann triumph gemacht, 

Vnd jhn mit lorberbaum geziert, 
33° 25. 

lésen*: das ander so miide was, zoge ins leger, darnach 
1 i miisten sie dise lésen, 104° 34. 

lustierer® : das jhr verzagt, faule lustierer wert, 93* 15. 

mannlich: ist sein son Balduinus an die regierung 
komen, der noch nicht manlicher jar geweszt, 138* 38. 
; marschalk: Minutius, marschalck iiber die reysigen, 
. 70°11. das ein Marschalck gleichen gewalt mit dem 
obersten im feld haben solt, 70° 6. 

masse*: hat . . . die vngeschickten leuth zi dem kriege, 
der dann viel waren, in ein masz gedrungen, vnnd ein 
wagenburg vmb sie geschlagen, 100° 43. 

matten: sie mit abstrickung der profiant, zi matten, 
40° 37. 
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mauerbrecherin* : stette ... fiir welchen tausent maur- 
brecherin nichts mit gewalt schaffen méchten, 2* 34. 

mausen: keiner arbeit gewonet, allein stelen vnd mausen 
kénnen, 3° 33. 

meerleben®: theylete . . . schiffreuber aus in 6de len- 
der vnnd stette, auff das sie des meerlebens vergessen, 
50° 18, 

meerrauben: In the errata the preceding passage is cor- 
rected to: das sie des Meer raubens vergessen. 

mehr, das: durch das mehr des vnuerstendigen gepofels, 
31° 11. 

meuterei*: oder meitereien auffrichten, 3°17. wie der 
Marius ein grosse meitterey zi Rom gemacht hab, 36° 4. 

miszstand*: so ist es auch kein miszstand, 1°36. wie 
grosse ammial vnd miszstende, wiirde ich an jm finden, 
39° 4, 

mitkriegsherr®: den Scipion... vnnd seinen mit 
kriegsherrn, 70* 6. 

mitregieren*: wider eins gantzen raths willen, vnnd 
seins mitregierenden rathsherren, 15° 9. 

nachbéiurlich®: frid mit den nachbeurlichen feinden, 
93° 42. 

nachgedenken*: das machte dem Hannibali ein grosz 
nachgedenckens, 60° 4. 

nachgiiltig: nicht ein lose nachgiiltige statt, sonder 
Rom, 72° 2. 

nachhiingen: sich an ein andren ort gethan, dahin jm 
der Lucullus nachgehenget. 39° 37. 

nachlein* : mit etlichen kleinen Griechischen niachlein, 
39° 38. 

nachname: ist dem Scipioni ziigelassen worden, das er 
sich des nachnamens Africani, brauchen solt, 60° 19. 

nachsetzen*: das wir den Syllam ... aus vrsachen, 
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dem Keiser nachsetzen, 38° 8. woltestu aber die auszlend- 
ischen . . . dem Keiser nachsetzen, 64* 21. 

naiglein: Die alten Romer . . . wiszten bey eim nege- 
lein, wie sie sich derhalb halten solten, 3° 7. 

nihet, nahent, die: das er in der nehent das land be 
schirmete, 59* 20. das sie in der nehet kein wasser haben 
werden, 102*24. den Persiern so in der nehet woneten, 
103° 29. 

neut (= nichts): Wiischt auff vnd ab, wo da ist neut 

Das jhn behaben mag, ... 55° 2. 

nirgend: wiewol die vnsren nirgent (= bet wettem 
nicht) so starck, so seind sie doch jnen nicht gewichen, 
428° 25. 

obbemeldet®: von wegen der obbemelten  einigen 
schlacht, 47° 19. 

obbestimmt®: in denen obbestimpten lendren, 88° 27. 

oberzahlt° : hat sich der oberzeleten ding, nicht geflissen, 
oF" 3. 

obgemeldet°: dise obgemelte wiirde, 14°8. des kénigs 
von Franckreichs brider mit etlichen obgemelten Grafen, 
93° 4. 

obgenannt®: Dise obgenante vnd andere mehr, 85° 24. 
von dem obgenanten Wal oder schiitte, 151° 4. 

ohne sein: Aber wir wollen dise ding faren lassen, vnd 
ist nicht one, das jn der Keiser auch in der beredtsamkeit 
iibertroffen, 48% 39. 

opinion®: die vnbestendigen opinionen des Scolarij, 
140% 35. 

ordinanz: Das die Romer in der ordinantz des jars 
minder dann andere nationen jrren, 13* 17. 

orienttsch: wider den Orientischen Keiser zi kriegen, 
91°40. lender, dem Orientischen Keiser abgewonnen, 
97° 28, 
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patienz: wollen wir in der zeit des kriegs, nicht auch die 
selbige patientz haben? 106° 28. 

perfort°: hat sie dermassen geengst, das er sie perfort 
gewonnen, 56° 32. 

pfennigmeisteramt* : wie geldtgirig er sich in dem sel- 
bigen pfennigmeister ampt, gehalten, 15* 31. 

pflichtung®: Von dem aide . . . damit man das kriegs- 
volck, als mit eim harten band in pflichtung behalten, 3° 9. 

phonix: den Keiser vnder andren dbersten, nicht an- 
ders dann wie den Fenix vnder andren viéglen, halten, 
51° 16. 

posselarbeit: Mit possel arbeit grosz vnd vil, 31* 41. 

possen retssen* : der selbig kénig die Rémischen dbersten 
hat kénnen hindergehn, vnd jnen bossen reissen, 34* 16. 

possession: das sie auch heuser vnd possession verbren- 
neten, 37°25. in dem Picener land so vil kostlicher pos- 
session vnd freundtschafft hatte, 48° 8. 

preis geben*: die statt Cosoar, die... dem kriegs- 
volek preisz gegeben ist worden, 105* 19. 

proportion®: von der anlicheit, oder proportion, 13° 9. 

rachtung: so sie... ein billige rachtung, erlangen 
moégen, 73° 15. ein billige rachtung méchte troffen werden, 
94° 11. 

ranzieren* : schiffreuber, die jn rantzieret hatten, 14° 27. 
ist . . . gefangen vnd ranziert worden, 149*4. vmb sy- 
ben tausent ducaten, hetten rantzieren lassen, 149° 17. 

ranzon: vmb ein ranzon ledig zi lassen, 73°3. die jm 
ein grosse sum golds, zi rantzon geben haben. 137° 23. 

ranzonen: von wegen des gelds, das er . . . genomen, 
vnd von dem kénige Antiocho gerantzonet, 61° 11. 

ratsverwandt: ein Burgermeister oder rathsuerwandter, 
15°10. nicht von geringem herkomen . . . sonder von 
raths verwanten geboren, 36° 2. 
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rduhe: nach zieylen, durch die reuhe des bergs Caucasi, 
51° 18. 

rechtversténdig®: die sich fiir rechtuerstendige auszge- 
geben, 41° 16. 

regieren: za Antiochia ankomen, da die pestilentz noch 
regirt hat, 121° 9. 

regiment*: der Keiser . . . wolle den burgern zi Rom 
das regiment lassen, 21° 14. 

reichtum: dem Alexandro Magno, der die reichthumen 
des gantzen Orient vmbgestiirtzet hat, 133° 15. 

reiter, die: das er hoch verspottet, vnd eins tags zwiren 
durch die reitter gefallen, 34° 21. 

rennweg*: vor dem platz da der reumweg (= Hippo- 
dromium, read: rennweg) ist, 145* 41. 

reputation®: zi erhaltung der reputation vnserer herr- 
schafft, 144* 16. 

reverenz*: ist mit grosser reuerentz . . . entpfangen 
worden, 95°23. den man mit gebiirlicher reuerentz .. . 
vmbgetragen, 114° 27. 

revier, die: in der refier Albe, 28°31. vil stette in der 
selbigen refier, 105* 25. 

ringharnisch®: ist er verwundt iiber den .. . fluss 
Rhodanum geschwummen, mit seinem rundel vnd rinck- 
harnisch, 44°4. denen, so mit rinckharnisch, sturm- 
hauben, vnd beyharrnisch versehen weren, 53* 12. 

rittersbruder°: hat... die sach fiir den gemeinen 
Adel, oder Ritters briider . .. raichen lassen 1529. 
die Rittersbriider begeren sich zi brauchen, gefar vnd fer- 
ligkeit zi bestehn, 152° 37. 

rittmeister*: Maharbel der ein rittmeister geweszt, 
71° 2. 
rottmetster: der fleisz des leuthenampts, rotmeisters, 
hauptmans, 34°10. hat jn... zi eim obersten rott- 
meister angenomen, 36* 14. 
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rudel: die Jenueser solten jre segel vnd rudel, von den 
schiffen thin, 144° 8. 

rundel: wenn ein andrer, nicht das rundell fiirgeworffen. 
16°6. haben mehr aus gewonheit, jr rundel, scheffelein, 
bogen vnd schwert, an jnen getragen, 144° 23. 

rung*: welche kein wehr, mehr in henden hatten, die 
seind zi rung an einander komen, 117° 33. 

rupfen, sich: als Alexander begerte sich mit jhm zi 
ropfien, 76* 16. 

siibeln* : das er den Calilbastian . . . darnach zi Adri- 
anopoli seblen lassen (= vita privari jussit). 149° 8. 
hat er... den Chirluea mit andren sebelen lassen 
(= decollatur). 149° 12. 

satt: viel mehr ausz dem brauch, dann durch satte 
ordenung getriben wirt, 2°22. die kriegsordnung.. . 
der newen kein satte vnd gewisse ordnung ist, 4° 40. 

saures ansehen: Wenn gleich der Pompeius, den hauffen 

. allein mit saurem ansehen geschlagen hette, 52° 24. 

schiibicht: des schebechten gelts halben, *ij® 5. 

schaffein: vnnd mit eim scheffelin auff den Hertzog 
gerandt, 111°25. die haben sturm hauben, bantzer, 
schwerter vnd scheffelein gehabt, 144° 26. 

schalatzen: lasse: jhnen die hiren, das fressen vnnd 
sauffen gefallen, schalatzen in dem lande hin vnd wider, 
98* 8. 

schalksnarr: dann er von jugent auff vnder den gauck- 
lern vnd schalcksnarrn gewonet, 39° 5. 

schandfleck: den schandtfleck den der Keiser von dem 
Mamurra gehabt, 20* 34. sonder hencken jhnen auch ein 
schandflecken an, 51° 36. 

schandmal*: hat . . . den Keiser des schandmals, ent- 
lediget. 20* 36. 

schandwort: haben da alle schmach vnd schandwort, 
dulden miissen, 81° 35. 
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schanze: dieweil sie sich seiner am tag hoch entsetzten, 
in einer vast giten schantzen, 66°33. er hette die statt 
in die schantz geschlagen, 97° 43. 

schanzkorb*: hat der Tiirck ... viel schantzkérbe 
stellen lassen, 14279. [hat] der feind vnsere schantzkérbe 
. . . herab gezerret, 145° 27. 

schelten: wolt nicht das jhn die seinen solten, ein ober- 
sten schelten, 49°34. da haben sie jn gleich jren konig 
gescholten, 139* 35. 

schiffriuber* : ein solliche grosse anzal der schiffreuber, 
50°2. hat... das meer vor den schiffreubren geseu- 
beret, 50° 8. 

schiffriuberkrieg® : nit einer, sonder vil der schiffreuber 
kriege, 53°39. der gantze schiffreuber krieg des Pompeij, 
53> 24, 

schiffung: sein armada oder schiffung, 37° 32. welcher 
dem Soldan sein schiffung . . . auff dem meer genommen, 
152° 25. 

schimmel: das es die losten Schlauen vnd kamein feger 
geweszt seind, die anders nichts gewiszt, denn den schimel 
aus dem brott zi vertreiben (= to eat it?), 42°25. 

schlechtverstindig®: [das] verstehet ein jetlicher 
schlechtuerstendiger wol, 54° 43. Welcher schlechtuersten- 
diger wils denn nicht darfiir achten, 132° 3. 

schleck: ross vnd esels fleisch hat essen miissen . . 
doch so ists auff das selbig mal ein schleck geweszt, 114° 4. 

schleifung*: in der schleiffung der statt Mytilene, 
33° 27. 

schleissen: wolt seine andere jar zur zierung seines vat- 
terlands, da heim schleissen, 12* 39. 

schlemmer: ist kein tyrann geweszt, kein schlemmer 
oder hirer. 133° 33. 

schleunigkett* : dem einen hat vil weiszheit gefelet, dem 
andren grosser mit, vnd schleunigkeit zi handlen, 30* 37. 
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schmachwort: Dise schmach wort haben den Chirluca 
verdrossen, 146* 5. 

schnapp nehmen: des Hannibalis . . . der viel schnepp 
genomen, 74°31. Da die Deutschen vnd Frantzosen disen 
schnapp genomen, 91° 3. wie der Christlich namen so ein 
grossen schnap nemen .. . wirt, 133* 2. 

schnappen* : welchs land schnappens vnd raubens halber 
schier 6de gelegt was, 31° 33. es wer nichts feiners dann 
sich des schnappens vnd stelens behelffen, 31° 35. 

schnaufen: es wirt da schnauffens brauchen, 105° 4. 

schwader* : der nit mehr dann etliche geringe schwader, 
bey jhm hatte, 72° 16. 

serben: seind vil kranck worden, die lang geserbet 
haben, 102* 7. 

sicherung: da alle vertribene Christen jren vnderschleiff, 
vnd alle Griechen jre sicherung gehabt, 147° 31. 

siegenhaft: das er den Sertorium . . . geschlagen, vnd 
sygenhafit der wegen widerumb ist gehn Rom komen, 
52° 40. 

sieggenoss®: Vnd auch hie syggnosz alle man 

Weit iibertrifft die bey jhm stan, 
27° 13. 

sommervogel*: gleich wie die sommer voégel, die auff 
den winter ein andere wonung suchen. 106° 25. 

sonder: ist ein lange zeit auff dem kampff sonderer per- 
sonen gestanden, *ij*28. als von des gemeinen nutzes 
seckel mehr denn der sondern personen gelt vnd giit ward 
gehalten, 21° 25. 

spann, der: Was er durch die leutheniimpter gehandlet, 
da ist kein span von, 62° 5, 

spektakel, die: hat er ein schnéde spectackel sehen miis- 
sen, 525. welchs jhnen in der statt so ein traurig spec- 
tackel gewesen ist, 109 29. 

spteszgesell* : Durchleuchten vnd edelen hauptleuth ynd 
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spieszgesellen (commilitones), 147°6. der gleichen solt 
jr alle thin, lieben spieszgesellen, 147° 41. 

spolieren*: wa er nicht vil stett . . . spolirt vnd ge- 
pliindert hett, 15* 34. 

sprache halten: erdacht den listigen anschlag, das er 
spraach ... mit den Rhodiseren hielte. Der gemein 
mann . . . wolt, man solt spraach halten. Da wurden Am- 
basiaten . . . abgefertiget, zii denen der Tiirckisch Keiser 
saget, er hab kein spraach begeret, 151° 23 ff. 

staffieren: nach dem er mit reysigem volck, nit wol 
staffiert was, 58° 36. 

stetigs: mit seinen freunden stetigs daruon geredt, 
29°16. Sylla was stetigs der hilff der Rémer gewertig, 
36” 42, 

stolzen: darzi stoltzet jhm der mit noch, von der 
nechsten erlangten victorien, 39° 27. 

sturmhaube: den kiirissern in jhren sturmhauben, 4* 18. 
mit rinckharnisch, sturmhauben, vnd beyharrnisch, 53* 12. 

subtil: wann jhr wolt haben das ernst gemiit, oder sub- 
tilen rathschlag, 10* 9. 

tiuben: Saget darzi von grossen wunderzeichen, blendet 
vnd . ‘et die leuth, 81* 22. 

templierer°: welchen die Templierer feind waren, 
139” 6. 

testieren: dieweil Sylla vilen seinen freunden vil tes- 
tiert, hat er des Pompeij nicht mit einem wort gedacht, 
49” 31, 

tivertier: grausamer geweszt . . . dann die Léwen vnd 
Tige:thier, 43° 30. 

tigris®: Greulich wie das thier Tigris, 43* 10. 

tope: der selbig Beer . . . sich auffgethan, vnd mit den 
fordern topen, den Fiirsten vmbgriffen. 103* 41. 

torhaftig: der nerrische vnd torhefftige jrrthumb in 
Aphrica vnd Asia, 83° 3. 
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transfericren: im latin beschriben, ins deutsch trans- 
feriert, *ij® 8. 

tribut, die: gaben sie jhnen aus forcht ein jirliche tri- 
but, 1044 25. 

tripel: nicht tripel doch dupel, grisser geacht, 63° 3. 

trosser: ein loser drosser, der drey monat vnder den 
knechten gewest, 2° 42. 

trostmiitig: seind sie gantz trostmiitig vnnd schwach 
worden. 101°39. gesehen hat, das Capitanier Johan so 
gantz trostmiitig (desperatum) geweszt, 148” 14. 

trunkenboltz: kénig, der stoltz, freuel, vnd ein trunck- 
enboltz (temulentum) .. . geweszt ist, 141* 26. 

tyrannei: es wer dann das sie tyranney liebten, 10° 4. 
wenn er von jugent auff nach der tyranney getrachtet, 
18° 15. 

tyrannisch: damit er nit zi tyrannisch wider dise were, 
14” 17. 

tyrannisieren: da der Cinna vnnd Carbo, so greulich 
tyrannisierten, 48° 1. 

iibelhalten: hat das kriegsvoleck . .. sich aller straff 
von jhres iibelhaltens wegen vndergeben, 28” 24. 

tibelreder: Vnder die selbigen iibelreder setz ich auch 
den Catullum, 20* 32. 

uiberenzig: vnd was noch von dem bauren krieg, iiber- 
entzig was, 53°37. die iiberentzigen hab der hunger . . . 
schier verderbet, 117% 29. 

iiberlistig: den Cizicenern, den er eins sollichen iiber- 
lestigen kriegs abgeholffen, 40* 15. 

iiberlistigen: Es het der Fabius . . . wol mégen von 
dem Hannibal iiberlistiget worden sein, 25° 42. 

iiberminnigen: die feinde hatten die vnsren gar iiber- 
menniget, 134° 41. 

tiberrasten: damit die in der statt nicht rauszvielen, 
vnd sie mit jren miiden rossen, iiberrasteten, 127% 29, 
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spresagreetien (commilitones), 147° 6. = glachen solt 
jr alle than, lieben spieszgeellen, 147" 

spolieren®: wa er nicht vil stett . vena vad ge- 
pliindert hett, 15° 34. 

aprache halten: erdacht den listigen anschlag, das er 
spraach ... mit den Rhodiseren hielte. Der gemein 
mann . . . wolt, man solt spraach halten. Da wurden Am- 
basiaten . . . abgefertiget, zi denen der Tiirckisch Keiser 
saget, er hab kein spraach begeret, 151° 23 ff. 

staffieren: nach dem er mit reysigem volck, nit wol 
staffiert was, 58° 36. 

stetigs: mit seinen freunden stetigs daruon geredt, 
29°16. Sylla was stetigs der hilff der Romer gewertig, 
36° 42. 

stolzen: darzi stoltzet jhm der mit noch, von der 
nechsten erlangten victorien, 39° 27. 

sturmhaube: den kiirissern in jhren sturmhauben, 4* 18. 
mit rinckharnisch, sturmhauben, vnd beyharrnisch, 53* 12. 

subtil: wann jhr wolt haben das ernst gemiit, oder sub- 
tilen rathschlag, 10* 9. 

tiuben: Saget darzi von grossen wunderzeichen, blendet 
vnd teubet die leuth, 81* 22. 

templierer°: welchen die Templierer feind waren, 
139° 6. 

testieren: dieweil Sylla vilen seinen freunden vil tes- 
tiert, hat er des Pompeij nicht mit einem wort gedacht, 
49° 31. 

tigertier: grausamer geweszt . . . dann die Léwen vnd 
Tigerthier, 43° 30. 

tigris®: Greulich wie das thier Tigris, 43* 10. 

tope: der selbig Beer . . . sich auffgethan, vnd mit den 
fordern topen, den Fiirsten vmbgriffen. 103* 41. 

torhaftig: der nerrische vnd torhafftige jrrthumb in 
Aphrica vnd Asia, 83° 3. 
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transferieren. im latin beechriben, ine deutech trane 
feriert, *ij” s. 

tribut, die: gaben sie jhnen aus foreht ein jirliche tri- 
but, 104° 25. 

tripel: nicht tripel doch dupel, griisser geacht, 63° 3. 

troeser: ein loser drosser, der drey monat vnder den 
knechten gewest, 2° 42. 

trostmiitig: seind sie gantz trostmiitig vnnd schwach 
worden. 101°39. gesehen hat, das Capitanier Johan so 
gantz trostmiitig (desperatum) geweszt, 148° 14. 

trunkenboltz: kénig, der stoltz, freuel, vnd ein trunck- 
enboltz (temulentum) . . . geweszt ist, 141* 26. 

tyrannet: es wer dann das sie tyranney liebten, 10° 4. 
wenn er von jugent auff nach der tyranney getrachtet, 
18° 15. 

tyrannisch: damit er nit zi tyrannisch wider dise were, 
14°17, 

tyrannisieren: da der Cinna vnnd Carbo, so greulich 
tyrannisierten, 48° 1. 

dibelhalten: hat das kriegsvolck . . . sich aller straff 
von jhres iibelhaltens wegen vndergeben, 28° 24. 

iibelreder: Vnder die selbigen iibelreder setz ich auch 
den Catullum, 20* 32. 

uiberenzig: vnd was noch von dem bauren krieg, iiber- 
entzig was, 53°37. die itberentzigen hab der hunger . . . 
schier verderbet, 117* 29. 

uiberlistig: den Cizicenern, den er eins sollichen iiber- 
lestigen kriegs abgeholffen, 40* 15. 

tiberlistigen: Es het der Fabius . . . wol mégen von 
dem Hannibal iiberlistiget worden sein, 25° 42. 

tiberminnigen: die feinde hatten die vnsren gar iiber- 
menniget, 134° 41. 

tiberrasten: damit die in der statt nicht rauszvielen, 
vnd sie mit jren miiden rossen, iiberrasteten, 127* 29, 
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uiberreichen: die aus den thiirnen haben in sonderheit 
denen in der statt, drang an gethan, sie iiberreichet, vil 
von den mauren geschossen, 100* 18. 

tiberschlag: vnd hat vns vuser iiberschlag nit betrogen, 
1° 18. 

dibertrefflich: dieweil der auszlendischen so ein grosse 
iibertrefliche anzal mehr dann der Romer, waren, 32° 8. 

tibervorteilen: seind mit der viele der feinde iibervor- 
theilet worden, 4° 1. 

umschlagen: hat ... vmbschlagen lassen, das die 
knechte daz auch theten, 76°41. haben die hauptleuth 
. . . lassen vmbschlagen, das jederman geriist sey, 
112° 17. 

unangesehen: das kriegsvoleck hat jnen nichts dest- 
weniger, ob es jm gleich miszfallen, vnangesehen den 
Sylla, fiir jhren Sbersten genennt, 49°8. das die Iberi 
abgefallen, vnangesehen das er freundtlich von jhnen 
abgescheiden, 51° 3. ; 

unausgeschlossen: vnnd den selben . . . von den fiir- 
treflichsten obern, vnauszgeschlossen wil halten. 47° 20. 

unausgetilgt®°: weren die Romer nicht also alzeit, bey 
jhrem namen vnauszgetilget bliben, 2° 22. 

unbedacht: hendel, die mehr dem unbedacht, dann 
rechtem anschlag zi zigeben. 29°30. aus vnbedacht oder 
forcht, dauon abstehen. 106* 2. 

unbericht: das es denen so der griechischen sprach un- 
bericht nichts nutz, vnd denen so es gethan vnd wenig der 
sprachen bericht, ein ewige schande ist. 5°29. 

unbestand: den vnbestand des gliicks, 112° 30. 

unbestindig: aus eim vnbestendigen gerucht, 61° 24. 
die vnbestendigen opinionen des Scolarij, 140* 34. 

unbestandigkeit: die vnbestendigkeit des gliicks, 63* 40. 

undienstlich : leuth finden, die vns zi ynserem vorhaben 
nit vndienstlich sein werden. 1°14. 
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unerbaut°: mangel der profiant worden, die jn mehr 
vnd mehr in den vnerbaute> lendren, abgieng, 87? 5. 

unerfahrnus: der vnerfarnus . . . zischreiben, 61° 39. 
wil ich . .. der auszlendischen hauptleut vnerfarnusz 

. Straffen. 64° 26. 

unerzahlt°: So du auff jhre meinung fallen wiltest, 
vnerzeleter vrsachen, 47° 6. 

unfallig: der vnfelligen schlacht halber, 47°35. die 
vnfelligen hendel, 140*6. ist er aber gantz vnfellig, daz 
seine hendel, kein beredter . . . man, beschriben hat. 
133° 39. 

unfleisz: wil ich nit allein meinen vnfleisz . . . straffen. 
64° 25. 

unfiiglich: duncket michs nicht vnfiiglich sein, 5* 41. 

unfuhr: jhr ...so die vnfur erstlich angefansen, 
87° 13. 

ungebraucht: ein vnderscheid ist, mit kriegsleuthen, 
oder ungebrauchten menschen zti handlen, 125° 24. aber 
es seind die vngeschicksten vnd vngebrauchsten geweszt, 
148* 14. 

ungefahrlich: Der gestalt vngeferlich halten sich die 
hochrhiimlichen thaten des Marcelli, 29°18. das man 
vngeferlich sich in grosse gefar begeben, 29° 43. 

ungefaszt: ich bin gleich als vngefaszt daher komen als 
du. 24°26. das ich gefaszt in disz gesprech komen, vnnd 
gedacht hab ich wille bey den vngefaszten, one grosz arbeit, 
meins vorhabens, obligen, 29* 36. 

ungelegenheit: es triige sich mit gelegenheit oder vnge- 
legenheit zi, 29°15. Zi diser vngelegenheit, fiele auch 
das zu, 71°17. 

ungeschafft: das er... aus Sicilia, vngeschafft vnd 
mit vnwillen gescheiden, 68°16. mit solicher grosser 
schande, vngeschafft wider heim komen, 130° 2. 

ungeschlacht: dem frembden vngeschlachten volck ein 
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widerstand thin, 32°38. die vngeschlachten Sarracener, 
139° 37. 

ungewttter: vnnd sich...mit den Romern ge- 
schlagen hette, so es vngewitters halber hette beschehen 
mégen, 60° 8. der Hannibal zwiren die schlacht ordnung 
gemacht, zi schlagen willens, vnd vngewitters halber wider 
hat miissen ins leger rucken, 71°36. ist der konig in 
kranckheit gefallen, von wegen der grossen miihe vnd vn- 
riwe, auch des vngewitters (= schlechten Klimas?) hal- 
ber, vnd ist kurtz darauff gestorben, 138* 27. 

ungliickhaftig: alle andere gaben . . . hette, vnd vn- 
gliickhafftig were, 23°6. die eim wiisten vngliickhafftigen 
lecker, gehorsam sein sollen. 52° 30. 

unnatirlich: ein bosen riff vnnatiirlicher handlung, 
14° 29. 

unterhandler: seind die vnderhandler schier mit steinen 
zi todt geworffen worden, 18* 33. 

unternehmen, sich: wolt sich eins grossen wercks vnder- 
nemen, 82° 34. hat sich sein brider Amaurius, des knig- 
reichs vndernomen, 139* 4. 

unterruhe: sich also im wasser abgearbeit hetten, kein 
vnderriwe genomen, 75°34. damit ich dem leser.... 
ein lust, vnd mir auch ein vnderriwe meins gemiits 
machte, 78* 38. 

unterscheidlich: damit wir alle ding desto vnderscheide- 
licher anzeigen, 61° 37. 

unterschleif: das er nirgent keinen vnderschleiff ge- 
habt, 33°42. mit profiant vnd vnderschleiff, dem kriegs- 
volek beholffen sein, 85° 42. 

unterschleifen: hat er gantz willig den Catilinam mit 
vil andren bésen burgern . . . vnderschleiffet, 14°14. 

unterwiirflich: die vmbligenden lender, den Rémern 
wolt vnderwiirflich machen. 40°4. hat etliche stette 
. . . jm vnderwiirflich gemacht, 135° 36. 
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untiichtig: Krieg aber ist viler leuth vnfal, aber weniger 
gliick, vnd zim mehrern theil der vntiichtigsten. *ij* 36. 

untugenlich: so jr (da Gott vor sey) ein vntugenlichen 
(= untauglichen) kénig erwéleten, 132° 41. 

unverachtet: das wir den Syllam vnueracht bleiben las- 
sen, 38° 8. 

unverderbt: so sie witzig seyen, vnd vnuerderbet daruon 
komen wollen, 102* 41. 

unverhindert: haben . . . jhn vnuerhindert . . . zie 
hen lassen. 66° 18. 

unvermeldet: der Africaner, die der Keiser bezwungen, 
vnuermeldet, 47* 6. 

unvermoglich: ersetzet werde, was den heuffen, durch 
erschlagene vnd vnuermégliche, abgehet. 2°11. 

unverschamhett: das mir niemants zi eim freuel, oder 
einer vnuerschamheit zischreiben sol, 150* 12. 

ursachen: die selbige schlacht, mich sonderlich vrsach- 
ete, das ich . . . 38°16. welchs Gott den herrn billich 


geursacht hat, das... 140°28. 

ursacher: Sylla sei ein vrsicher das Marius den Ju- 
gurtham gefangen, 36°10. Des selbigen vnfals war er 
selbs ein vrsacher, 43° 15. 

venuskind: Aber der Keiser ist ein Venus kind gewesen. 
61° 4. 


verichtig: das er sich so verechtig vnnd stoltz gegen 
dem Tancredo hielt, 103*2. mécht man jn verechtiger, 
dann den Sardanapalum, schetzen, 22° 35. 

verdroszlich®: was mag... euch verdroszlicher ynd 
beschwerlicher sein, 84* 4. 

verehren: liesz profiant genig ins leger fiiren, verehret 
auch die hauptleuth mit chrlichen geschencken, 123° 13. 

verehrung: haben sich die gesandten, grosser verehrung 
vnd vil gelts erbotten. 124°27. den hauptleuthen auch 
grosse verehrung gethan, 125* 29. 
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verfahrlissigen®: daz sie den gewissen syg also ver- 
farlessigeten, 82* 18. 

verfechten: das er den Keiser hinfiirter nicht so hoch 
verfechten wirt, 41° 29. 

vergess: vmb sollicher schlechten ding willen, die er in 
vergess gestelt, 49° 34. 

verhangung®: das gliick oder victoria, wirt aus verheng- 
ung der gétter, auff deiner seiten sein. 147* 5. 

verhindernus: neyd, der in allen geschefften verhinder- 
nusz bringet, 72*6. welchs vnder weil verhindernusz... 
bracht hat, 79°10. Diser verhinderniisz aller, seind nicht 
allein die kénige frey, 79° 13. 

verhofflich* : were auch verhoflich geweszt daz die . . 
29° 39. 

verhohnen: das er nichts da verwarlose, damit die sach 
nicht verhonet werde. 112*12. das gliick, das alzeit be- 
triiglich, vnnd ein frélichen anfang pflegt mit eim trau- 
rigen auszgang zi verhénen, 150° 12. 

verkleinung: mit spott vnd verkleinung des Christlichen 
namens, 92° 1. 

verkommen: sonder auch zi verkomen waisz, das er 
nicht vnuersehenlich iiberfallen werde. 25° 39. 

verliegen: das wir . . . allein stille sitzen vnd verligen, 
92°22. Warumb verligest du in disem land, 92° 32. 

vermeiden: ob er guts oder bidses hette vermitten? 
54* 34. die kein arbeit noch ferligkeit . . . vermitten, 
130° 30. 

vernachteilen: das sie damit nicht vil vernachtheilt ge- 
wesen, 8* 16. 

verraterlich: Nach dem aber Perpenna den Sertorium 
verreterlich vmbbracht, 50* 28. 

verriicken: das es zeit were zi verrucken, 134° 12. 

verschliefen: der sich ziti letst in den hindersten winckel 
Italie verschloffen, kein hertz mehr hatte, 74° 12. 
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versttzen: wolt es nicht vnsren ehren abbriichlich sein, 
so wir des zugs versessen? 93° 14. 

vertarresen: hat sich dermassen vergraben vnd vertar- 
rest, das die in der statt nit auszfallen kondten, 10° 1. das 
sie die bruckport mit grossen gewaltigen steinen vertar- 
rest, 107° 39. 

verwahrlosen: das er etwas iibersehen, oder verwarlaszt 
hab? 23°13. das er nichts da verwarlose, 112* 12. 

verwahrloser: einen faulentzenden der kriegsordnung 
vnerfarnen hauptman oder der sachen verwarloser, 22” 23. 

verwenden: vunsere opifer seind ir ein flich verwendet 
(= verwandelt) worden, 144° 20. 

verzagheit: wil ich alle verzagheit hinweg legen, 6* 17. 
forcht vnd verzagheit, 42°38. aus verzagheit da hat 
weichen miissen, 67° 11. 

verzig: er wolle verzig auff den krieg thin, 74°15. das 
sie auff den syg, als viel als verzig theten, 131° 18. 

vettel: die alte vettel, 46* 7. zwo alter vetulen, 131° 5. 

vierschrottig: stercker vnd vierschriéttiger von leibe, 
30° 29. 

volkreich: Die Italianer seind . . . nicht so volekreich, 
2°12. die volckreichen Frantzosen vnd deutschen, 4° 7. 

vollet: seind sie willens geweszt vollet den sommer aus, 
vnnd den gantzen winter zi Antiochia zi bleiben, 118° 36. 

volnbringen: nach dem er die erzeleten thaten voln- 
bracht, 63°32. er miiste ... seinen anschlag voln- 
bringen, 95°24. Similar forms: 22° 32; 37°26; 10127; 
119* 13. 

volnenden: krieg, der . . . angefangen vnd volnendet 
ist, 53°24. wie jhr den krieg angefangen, auch volnenden 
wollet, 107° 15. 

volnfiihren: hat vil schwerer vnd sorgliche krieg voln- 
fiiret, 4° 32. 

volnfiihrung: schnelle in der volnfiirung, 6° 35. 
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volnstrecken: des Keisers gebot zi volnstrecken, 96* 31. 

volnzichen: sollichs zi volnziehen. 47° 25. 

vorbetrachttg: vnuerzagt in ferrligkeiten, vorbetrechtig 
in der thadt, 6°35. das er in seinem kriegfiiren, mehr 
vorbetrechtig dann ernstlich vnd schnell geweszt sey, 
25* 40. 

vcrergangen: Ablainung vorergangner erzalung. 17* 14. 

vorfechten: Disz ist geweszt das vorfechten zwischen 
dem schweher vnd tochterman, der zikiinfftigen schlacht. 
10° 42. 

vorhandel: Disz seind geweszt die vorhendel seiner 
grossen thaten, 48° 42. 

vormann: das er im angreiffen alzeit vorman geweszt 
ist. 144* 35. 

vorzug: Tancredus hatte den vorzug, liesz den Balduin- 
um hinder jm, 102*26. Der vorzug des Balduini, ist in 
keiner ordenung gezogen, 103* 7. 

wacht: Da die wacht lerma geschryen, 108° 33. 

wahrzeichen: so er iiber das wasser keme, so solt er jhm 
ein wartzeichen, durch ein rauch geben, 105° 8. 

waska, waschka (= baro): hat auff bit seiner Waschken 
jhm disen sententz geben, 143°19. Es ist ein alter Waska 
bey dem Tiircken geweszt, 146°15. Similarly: 146° 29, 
41; 149° 3. 

weder: der auch mit groszmiitigern leuthen angefangen 
vnd volnendet ist, weder der gantze schiffreuber krieg, 
53° 24, 

wefern: das Jiidisch land, da sich vnser glaub ange- 
fangen, vnd Christus selbs darinnen gewefert, 82° 10. 

wege: der todt wer vil wege~ oder besser, dann die iiber- 
gebung der statt. 151°5. 

wegstark: haben jnen ein geschwader reutter nachge- 
sandt, auff das sie wegstarck wiirden, 128° 21. 

weibertand: Dein forcht ist nur ein weiber tandt, 43° 3. 
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weiblich: Wenn der Keiser Julius, nach einer seiner 
schlachten, ... solt ein weiblichen plunder funden 
haben, 53° 23. 

weidvieh°: Greulich wie das thier Tigris, 

Zi einem hauffen weydviehs, 43°11. 

wendig: lassen sich hierin nicht die grosse farligkeit, 
den weiten weg . . . noch weib vnd kind wendig machen, 
92° 15. 

werfriistung: haben . . . tausent képff, die sie von den 
todten abgehawen, in die statt mit einer werff riistung, 
geworffen, 10928, | 

werfzeug, der: Die weiber haben stein vnd ander werff- 
zeug zigetragen, 100° 21. hatten ein werffzeug zi gericht, 
den sie wider den einen thurn . . . richten, 100°24. mit 
steinen vnd andren werffzeugen, 130* 29. 

werfscheffelin: mit schwertren, kurtzen weren, werff 
scheffelinen, 4* 19. 

widerfechten: aber in andren . . . hat er sie one wider- 
fechten iibertroffen, 46°25. magstu nachgends, dir das 
selbige gefallen lassen, oder widerfechten. 57* 20. 

widersdssig: der Christenheit alle zeit vnderthanig, 
vnd nie widersassig gewesen ist, 152* 31. 

widerweg: Wie die vnsren nu vff dem widerwege seind, 
109° 39. 

wilfahren: ist zi letst dem kénige gewilfaret worden, 
90° 40. 

wirsch: was thit fromen leuthen wirscherer, dann bosz- 
heit, 87° 6. 

wischen: seind die andren fiir sie gewiischet, 4°13. ist 
er mitten in die ordnung gewischet, 11° 25. 

wohlbegangen: das gerucht, der wolbegangnen thaten, 
128* 20. | 

wohlstand: nicht allein ein krieg wolstands halber, 
85* 16. 
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wunden: vil erschlagen, vnd den kénig selbc gewundet, 
66* 11. 

wiisten: wie Hannibal... in dem lande.. . lang 
gewiistet, 69° 6. 

wiitung: Der eine brennet gantz, von wiittung vnd bosz- 
heit, 19*21. die wiittung des Hannibalis, 25*43. die 
wiittung der Keiser, 83* 33. 

zersteuben: Marcellus . . . die nachrede seiner misz- 
gonner, zersteubet, gleich wie der wind die diirren bletter, 
29° 3. . 

zertrennung: was kénnen vnser hauptleuth anders, dann 
rertrennung in die heuffen bringen? 4° 26. 

zirck: Der hiallen sonnen circk vnd lauff, 13°7. sol 
sechstausent schritt im zirck geweszt sein. 107* 33. 

zufall: der deiner meinung nit gern zifall wirt geben, 
6* 5. 

zufallen: Waser . . . auszgericht, wil mir nicht so eben 
zufallen, 39° 4. 

zumutung: so sie die zimitung abschliigen, stiinden sie 
in gewisser gefar, 90° 40. 

zungendrescher: der zungen drescher Licinius Caluus, 
mit seiner feilen zungen, 20* 25. 

zunichtig: wie die feinde so ein lose zinichtig volck 
were, 134° 23. 

zusammenschlagen, sich: das sich ein solliche grosse 
anzal der schiffreuber ziisamen geschlagen hatte, 50° 2. 


W. Kurrermerer. 
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XI.—VERS LIBRE 


According to whether we count, in verse, all syllables, 
regardless of accent, or only the accented syllables, we 
recognize in the modern languages two systems of versifi- 
cation, the foot system and the syllabic system. In each 
of the following verses of Boileau, for example, we may 
enumerate twelve syllables,’ or find four feet thus graph- 
ically illustrated: , 


En vain | contre le Cid | un mini | stre se ligue, 
Tout Paris | pour Chime | ne a les yeux | de Rodrigue. 


We have been taught that French verse is purely syl- 
labic. English, German, Italian—all the other languages 
—admit the accentual, that is, the foot system in their 
verse structure. Strange, is it not, that French alone 
should make an exception to this universal law! I shall 
endeavor to show that there is no such exception, that 
French versification also rests essentially on the foot sys- 
tem, that it combines strong and weak syllables to obtain 
rhythm. It must be granted, however, that syllabism crept 
in surreptitiously at a certain period, and has caused the 
accentual system to be obscured and even forgotten by 
theorists and poets. 

The main achievement of the French vers libre has been 
the rejection of all appearance of syllabism; consciously 
and methodically the poets of vers libre use the foot system. 
Vers libre, let this be emphasized to avoid confusion, has 
nothing in common with the so-called free verse outside of 
France. English and American poets have often made of 
vers libre pn» excuse for eccentricity and have rejected what 


*Conventionally the “e muet” is not counted before a vowel or 
after the twelfth syllable. 
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the French poets hold as their most sacred principle. By 
vers libre the French poets mean freedom from arbitrary 
conventions, but strict observance of the laws of rhythm. 

Rhythm in verse is produced by the recurrence of strong 
syllables at proportionate intervals. Each combination of 
strong and weak syllables forms a foot. The foot, as an 
element of rhythm, is the foundation of vers libre. At 
first vers libre appeared as a radical change in French ver- 
sification. We shall see that it marks, on the contrary, a 
logical step in evolution. 

A few investigators, such as Scoppa (1811), E. du 
Méril (1843), Beeq de Fouquiéres (1879), and more 
recently Maurice Gramont (1913), have attempted to 
point out the réle of the accent in the structure of French 
verse. A review of the main phases of French versifica- 
tion will show that the foot system remained its principal 
law from its origin to the vers libre. — 

Just as the French language is derived from popular 
Latin, so is the verse. The verse of popular Latin was 
based not on the quantity of syllables, but on their stress ; 
not on combinations of long and short syllables, as in clas- 
sical Latin, but on strong and weak syllables—in a word, 
on the foot system. 

Eece Caesar nune triumphat qui subegit Gallias. 
Nicomedes non triumphat qui subegit Cacsarem. 

These verses reported by Suetonius as sung by the sol- 
diers of Julius Caesar, have seven alternating accents and 
represent each a seven-foot verse; and such versification 
introduced into Gaul became the model of the Latin litur- 
gical hymns: > 

Omnes qui gaudetis pace modo verum judicate. 


/ Cae / / ¥) / 
Abundantia peccatorum sofet fratres conturbare. 
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Here we have, in a hymn of Saint Augustine, a regular 
eight-foot meter. It was not uncommon for this form of 
verse to use rhyme and a middle pause. There was also 
a marked tendency to have a regular number of syllables 
correspond with a regular number of accents in each line. 
But the foot division remained the supreme law. 

From popular Latin, through the liturgical hymns, 
comes the verse of Old French. The first specimen ap- 
pears during the ninth century in the Cantiléene de Sainte 
Eulalie. This poem, we remember, has been a bone of 
contention among scholars. Littré and Paul Meyer 
wanted to make it out syllabic. French verse had always 
been considered syllabic. This Cantiléne is French ; there- 
fore it must be syllabic. There was, to be sure, some diffi- 
culty in fitting the argument to the case. Obviously, the 
lines of the poem have not the same number of syllables. 
Littré cut off or stretched out all the line on a Procrustes 
bed, and by this process made the whole poem into verses 
of ten syllables. P. Meyer, less violent, but more inge- 
nious, takes the lines two by two and gives to each couplet 
the same number of syllables. It is difficult to see how the 
lines can be equalized in such a couplet as this: 


La domnizelle celle kosa non contredist, 
Volt lo seule lazsier si ruovet Krist. 


Gaston Paris maintained that the poem of Sainte Fula- 
lie is built on the foot system uniquely, that the accented 
syllables alone count in the verse, but that the verses are 
arranged two by two, each couplet having the same number 
of accents. The poet did not invent a new process of ver- 
sification, he merely applied to the vulgar tongue the 
method used in the verse of medieval Latin. This method 
was the foot system. A few verses will serve as an illns- 
tration: 
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Buona pulcella fut Eulalia 


bd 
Bel avret corps, bellezour anima... 
Two verses of four feet each. 


La domnizelle celle kosa non contredist, 


/ / / / J 
Volt lo seule lazsier si ruovet Krist. 


Two verses of five feet each, perfectly regular in meter, 
although the first line has thirteen syllables and the second 
may have only ten. 

Yet the prevailing tendency of medieval Latin verse to 
have a definite number of syllables in each line was to be 
expected in the poems written in the vulgar tongue. This 
we find to be true in the Passion du Christ and in the Vie 
de Saint Léger, toward the latter part of the tenth century 
and the beginning of the eleventh. 


/ / / / 
Domine Dieu devems loder 


/ F / / 
Et a sos sanz honor porter. (Saint Leger) 


This is a four-foot verse, each verse having eight syl- 
lables. From that time on French versification follows 
exclusively this method; that is to say, the foot system 
combined with a definite number of syllables. In the 
eleventh century, the verses of the Chanson de Roland have 
a regular decasyllabic meter, with an accent on the fourth 
and on the tenth syllable: 


/ / 
Rollans reguardet Olivier al visage. 


This line has four feet; the weak syllable at the cesura 
and the weak syllable at the end are not counted in the 
meter. 

The twelve-syllable line, which appears at the end of the 
eleventh century in the Voyage de Charlemagne and in the 
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twelfth century in the Roman d’Alexandre follows the 
same principle: 

Li rois qui Macidoine tenait en 8a baillie, 

Et Grése et le pais, et toute Esclavonie, Bes 

Une dame prist pale, et gente et escavie, 

Olimpias ot nom, fille du roi d’ Erménie. 

Et la dame fut preus et de grant signorie. : 


This is the alexandrine. It is essentially a four-foot line 
divided into regular hemistichs. Two accents fall neces- 
sarily on syllables six and twelve. The other accents are 
variable. 

Since the alexandrine was destined to play the most 
important part in the development of French poetry, we 
shall follow it through its subsequent phases. Let us not 
forget that up to the seventeenth century, lyric poetry did 
not make use of the alexandrine. This verse, together 
with the decasyllable, is limited to the epic genie. It is 
not surprising therefore that with the downfall of the 
Chansons de Geste the alexandrine falls into desuetude for 
nearly two centuries. When at the end of the fifteenth 
century the Grands Rhétoriqueurs try their hands at it, 
its nature is thoroughly misunderstood and syllabism pre 
dominates over the foot system. Thus Martin Lefranc: 

Regarde vers le ciel; rends ton devoir A cil 
Qui note tous tes faits jusques un poil de cil .. . 


Fourfit vers son Seigneur par désobéisance, 
Fiche ton ceur A Dieu, car tu ne peux sans ce. 


It would be difficult to find in the structure of these 
lines, typical of the period, any rhythmic principles. The 
feeling for accent in the language has disappeared. Rhyme 
itself no longer requires a strong syllable. 

A reaction was inevitable. Poets felt that something 
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was lacking in their verse. What, they did not know. 
Baif and his disciples experimented with the classical 
Latin system of quantity. Although they mechanically 
imitated the arrangement of long and short syllables in 
hexameters and pentameters, it was evident that their 
product was no verse at all. On the contrary, when their 
supposed long and short syllables coincided with the strong 
and weak syllables of natural speech, the poets felt at once 
that the verse gained a singing quality, it had rhythm. To 
reinforce this rhythm, they even added rhyme both to the 
middle and to the end of the verse. 


/ / 
Henriette est mon bien; de sa bonté lombre je sens bien; 
/ / / 
Mais elle y joint la rigueur, dont elle abat ma vigueur. 
Dans le bouche elle a le miel, mais son cour est de pur fiel. 


/ J / / 
L’un d’espoir me soutient, l’autre a la mort me retient. 


Rapin, the proud inventor of these lines, thought he 
was writing distichs in the classical manner. In reality 
his verses, with their middle rhyme, are solidly constructed 
on the four-foot system. Such experiments, however crude 
they were, had an immediate effect. The ear of the poet 
grew sensitive to rhythm, and this rhythm was to be 
founded on the natural laws of the language. With the 
great poets of the Pléiade the alexandrine come back to 
its traditional form, a twelve-syllable line built on the foot 
system: 

Quand vous seres bien vieille, au sofr, Ala chandelle, 


J 
Assise auprés du feu, devidant et filant. ... 


These verses of Ronsard contain regularly four accents, 
with their traditional arrangement. 

Malherbe and Boileau formulated several laws concern- 
ing the nature of rhyme, hiatus, and the cesura, but these 
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restrictions did not affect in any way the rhythmic accent. 
Throughout the seventeenth century the foot system pre 
dominates in the work of all the great poets. 


/ / / / 
Oui, je viens dans son temple adorer |’&ternel. 


/ / / / 
Je viens selon l’usage antique et solennel . . . 


Four feet with syllables six and twelve regularly accented. 

With Corneille, Racine, and above all La Fontaine, 
the alexandrine reaches its highest qualities of rhythm. 
The number tweive gives thirty-six possible combinations 
of strong and weak syllables, thirty-six varieties of feet.- 
The accusation of monotony against the alexandrine can 
be made only by those who do not understand it. 

And yet the tumultuous lyricism of the romantic school 
could not be:-bound within the classical alexandrine. More 
variety, more contrast were still needed. Hugo made a 
revolution. He introduced the three-foot measure: 


/ / 
Je disloquai ce grand niais d@alexandrin . . . 


This verse certainly bears the marks of dislocation. It is 
a three-foot line; the accent on the sixth syllable has dis- 
appeared. If the accent on the twelfth syllable disappears 
also, the number twelve is no longer the unit of verse; and 
this is another innovation of Victor Hugo: 


1 
Le jour plonge au plus noir du gouffre et va chercher 


8 4 
L’ombre et la baise au front sous l’eau sombre et hagarde. 


Here the poet ceases to rely on the number twelve. His 
foot combinations overflow from one line into another. 
The two lines quoted merge into each other to form a 
rhythmic succession of six feet. 

There remained to be repudiated the laws restricting 
rhyme, the hiatus, the conventional number of syllables. 
This step was taken by Verlaine: 
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/ / / 
Simplement, comme on verse un parfum sur une flamme 
/ / 
Et comme un soldat répand son sang pour la patrie, 
y / / / 
Je voudrais pouvoir mettre mon ceur avec mon Ame 


/ / / / 
Dans un beau cantique A la sainte Vierge Marie. 


If we count the syllables, there are thirteen in each of the 
lines; but syllables count no more toward the verse unit, 
which rests entirely on the foot system. Let us also note 
that the alternation of masculine and feminine rhymes is 
repudiated. At times the rhyme becomes merely phonetic: 

C’est le chien de Jean de Nivelle 

Qui mord sous ]’eil méme du guet 

Le chat de la mére Michel; 

Francois-les-bas-bleus s’en égaie. 

(Romances sans Paroles, v1) 

Nivelle and Michel, guet and égate—this marks a revolu- 
tion in rhyme. It is purely phonetic, and just as rich 
as the best “rime riche” of the Parnassians. 

The alexandrine, dislocated by Hugo, distorted by Ver- 
laine, now keeps the appearance of syllabism in print only. 
Change the typography of the alexandrine and you have 
vers libre. Why keep the pretense of syllabism, since it 
is a mere illusion? And yet it required more courage to 
take that step than for Hugo to create the three-foot verse. 
Verlaine himself protests against such an undertaking: 

J’ai élargi la discipline du vers et cela est bon, mais je ne l’ai 
pas supprimée. Pour qu’il y ait vers, il faut qu'il y ait rythme. 
A présent on fait des vers 4 mille pattes. On appelle cela des vers 


rythmiques. Mais nous ne sommes ni des Latins ni des Grecs; nous 
sommes des Francais, sacré nom de Dieu.’ 


This statement is full of significance. Verlaine admits 
that rhythm is essential to every verse. But he does not 
realize, in spite of his own practice, that rhythm depends 


*J. Huret, Enquéte sur VEvol. Litt., p. 69. 
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on the arrangement of feet and not on the numeration of 
syllables. The moment the poets became conscious of that 
fact, vers libre was created. 

The first vers libres appeared in 1885 and were coinci- 
dent with the symbolic movement, but in no way its pre- 
ferred medium. A great cry of indignation arose against 
vers itbre. Such aversion was largely due to the tradi- 
tional reverence for the typographical arrangement of 
lines. The above-quoted lines of Hugo, if differently 
printed, would become excellent vers libres: 

Le jour plonge 

Au plus noir du gouffre 
Et va chercher l’ombre 
Et la baise au front 


Sous l’eau sombre 
Et hagarde. 


Each foot has been liberated from the bondage of the 
number twelve and from the bondage of the rhyme. Yet 
the rhythm has been kept intact. The test may be reversed. 
We may take some vers libres, write them in lines of twelve 
syllables, and the illusion of the syllabic system will be 
restored : 

Si j’ai parlé de mon amour, c’est A l’eau lente... 

Si j’ai parlé de mon amour, ¢c’est 4 l’oiseau 

Qui passe et chante avec le vent; si j’ai parlé 

C’est & l’écho. 
These three lines, constructed from a poem of Henri de 
Régnier, show how the foot system can be made to coin- 
cide with the syllabic arrangement. By such adaptation, 
we have reconstructed the verse of twelve syllables with a 
three-foot division, the typical romantic verse. 

But let us study the poem in its original form and note 

how the poet has been guided uniquely by the foot and by 
the musical value of the words, 
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Si j’ai parlé 
De mon amour, c’est & l’eau lente 
| Qui m’écoute quand je me penche 
| Sur elle; si j’ai parlé 
De mon amour, c’est au vent 
Qui rit et chuchote entre les branches; 
Si j’ai parlé de mon amour, c’est A l’oiseau 
Qui passe et chante 
Avec le vent; 
Si j’ai parlé 
C’est a l’6cho. 
These eleven lines contain successively the following num- 
ber of feet: first line, one foot ; second line, two feet ; third 
line, two feet; fourth line, two feet; fifth line, two feet; 
sixth line, three feet ; seventh line, three feet; eighth line, 
two feet; ninth line, one foot ; tenth line, one foot ; eleventh 
line, one foot. 

The design of the rhythm is based on the four-syllable 
foot, that is, three weak syllables preceding a strong syl- 
lable. Variety is secured by the occasional intermingling 
of a two- or three-syllable foot. The movement is given 
by the first verse, reinforced in the second; then it curves 
lightly, reappears, meanders again until in the last three 
lines it reaffirms itself, solid and regular, to the greatest 
satisfaction of our ear. 

Not only is there a dominant movement which gives the 
rhythm, there is also a dominant note which guides the 
melody: lente, penche, vent, branches, chante, vent. By 
the judicial intermingling of only two other vowels, é, é, 
eau, 0, the poet has obtained a beautiful musical theme. 
We do not refer to other qualities in the interior of the 
verse, equally important though they are for judging the 
poem in its entirety. 

The experiment of transposing vers libre into syllabic 
lines should not be misunderstood. Since poets of vers 
libre have no consideration for the syllabic arrangement, 
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one must not expect all their verses to submit meekly to 
such treatment. Besides, these poets give a phonetic value 
to their syllables, and it is as such, and not graphically, 
that we should count them. Nearly all the poems of Paul 
Fort may be thus translated into regular alexandrines, 
alexandrines even more rhythmical than could be found in 
the classics. Paul Fort chose to print his stanzas in the 
form of paragraphs, which to the eye look like prose, but 
which to the ear move rhythmically and sing beautifully. 
Vers libre is written for the ear, not for the eye. It isa 
return to oral poetry. 

Vers libre means emancipation from the tyranny of 
rhyme, deliverance of the foot system from the syllabic 
bondage, freedom for the poet to follow the impulse of his 
own personal rhythm, freedom also to choose all the means 
at his disposal to enhance the beauty of his verse. He may 
use rhymes in any combination, assonance, alliteration, 
repetition, or no rhyme at all. Since the ear is the only 
judge in matters of euphony, the question of ‘the hiatus 
disappears. 

To complete this study one must not omit the statements 
of the masters of vers libre. Only brief quotations can be 
given here. 

Vielé-Griffin: “ Le vers est libre, ce qui veut dire que 
nulle forme fixe n’est plus considérée comme le nombre 
nécessaire 4 l’expression de toute pensée poétique; que 
désormais comme toujours, mais consciemment libre cette 
fois, le poéte obéira au rythme personnel. . . .” * 

Henri de Régnier: “ Qu’importe le nombre du vers si 
le rythme est beau ? ” 

A. Retté: “Le seul guide pour le poéte est le rythme, 
non pas un rythme appris, garotté par mille régles que 


® Vielé-Griffin, Joies, 1889, Préface. 
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d’autres inventérent, mais un rythme personnel, qu’il doit 
trouver en lui-méme.” * 

E. Verhaeren: “ Je crois que le poéte . . . n’a d’autre 
but que d’exprimer avec ses passions, ses sentiments et ses 
idées dans la forme d’art qu’il s’est choisie. Cette forme, 
il la doit trouver moins dans les régles admises et les pro- 
sodies officielles qu’en lui-méme. Tout ce qu’un vrai poéte 
concoit se répercute dans son étre entier, dans ses 0s, ses 
muscles, ses nerfs, grace 4 une émotion contagieuse qui va 
des choses & son ime, Cette communication fidéle et sou- 
daine crée dans !’étre entier du poéte un ébranlement, une 
dynamique spéciale, et c’est ce mouvement intérieur et 
profond qui lui fournira le rythme de ses vers.” 

These poets are most emphatic in declaring that the 
unique law of their verse is rhythm, personal rhythm, 
rhythm engendered by the very nature of their emotions. 

If there were any doubt left about the rhythmic quali- 
ties of vers libre, the scientific investigations of Robert de 
Souza would convince the most incredulous. Assisted by 
the abbé Rousselot, the famous phonetician, Robert de 
Souza applied the experimental test to the poems of vers 
libre. The results, registered by recording instruments, 
prove that vers libre is essentially rhythmic. 

Dr. W. M. Patterson of Columbia University, has also 
applied the experimental method to the analysis of Eng- 
lish free verse. His results are tabulated in The Rhythm 
of Prose, a most scientific work. He comes to the con- 
clusion that the English free verse has no regular rhythm, 
that free verse is a fiction, that however poetic, imagist, 
or eccentric it may be, it belongs to a genre unpretentiously 
called prose. 


*A Retté, Mercure de France, 1893. 
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In conclusion, I should like to reiterate that French 
verse originated with the foot system; it lapsed momen- 
tarily into syllabism, then it systematically combined syl- 
labism and the foot, until vers libre brought it back to the 
foot system exclusively. 


Matuurin M. Donpo. 











XII—WORDSWORTH’S EYE 


The poetry of Wordsworth seems, at first thought, to 
draw less from the visual sense than that of Milton, or 
Shelley, or Keats, or many another. For Wordsworth’s 
manner is not a pictorial manner; his poetic methods are 
not those of the artist; he was no searcher out of the strik- 
ing; and beauty, as commonly understood, was not to him 
the supreme inspiration. 

Those who are not of the company of true believers will 
assent with warmth to these observations; but will not, 
. perhaps, be so ready to admit that other manners, methods, 
and inspirations may be as truly poetic, as rich in the life- 
giving power which is the final test of poetry. This power 
in Wordsworth’s is in fact derived in remarkable measure 
from the faculty of the eye. How peculiarly it is so can be 
only roughly and partially outlined here; the body of his 
work is the full testimony. Such a sketch, again, however 
desirable, could hardly be made at all but for one circum- 
stance, sole encouragement of the rash attempter. This is 
the immensely important fact that Wordsworth, especially 
in his Prelude, letting us, more fully, perhaps, than any 
other poet, into the secrets of the poetic consciousness, has 
revealed and opened out to us as no one else, however rich 
in visual imagery, the peculiar function of the eye.” 

Critics of the poet have noticed his “ eye-mindedness.” 


*The author gratefully acknowledges her debt to Professor A. C. 
Bradley for his invaluable advice in the arrangement of this paper. 

*It is not intended here to speak of Wordsworth’s interest in such 
visual perceptions as form, mass, motion, light, and colour, but only 
to consider his faculty of sight in itself, and the relation in him of 
physical to poetical or spiritual vision. 
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M. Legouis* remarks that “ his poems contain practically 
nothing that did not come to him either through hearing or 
through sight,” and, while not emphasizing the dominance 
of eye over ear, as does Professor Harper, in his recent 
Life of Wordsworth, he observes that the poet was “ en- 
tirely wanting in ear for music,” was “ long unable to dis- 
tinguish one air from another,” and called Coleridge “a 
perfect epicure of sounds.” M. Legouis has also commented 
on the apparent weakness of another sense: “ His flowers 
have no scent. He did not breathe those ‘ soul-dissolving 
odours ’ so dear to Shelley. Roses are seldom met with in 
his poetry, their fragrance scarcely once.” It has even 
been said that Wordsworth was entirely without the sense 
of smell.* It is certain that his poetry has nothing of all 
those odours of the earth, as of autumn woods, or of break- 
ing sea-spray, or of spring rains on young growing things, 
which it seems should have been to him, as to so many of 
her lovers they are, an important part of the joy in Nature. 
The discovery of the nose as an organ of romance is indeed 
modern; but it is scarcely credible that the dignities of 
Wordsworth’s period alone could have suppressed every 
mention of its delights, when we remember that he held 
spades, donkeys, and even wash-tubs fit subjects of verse. 
At any rate, “ the sumptuous splendour of colour and per- 
fume which ravished Keats and stimulated Shelley,” Pro- 
fessor Herford has remarked,° only impeded the imagina- 
tion of Wordsworth. 


*The Harly Days of William Wordsworth, 1770-1798. 

*It must be noted, however, that in a letter to “Christopher 
North,” he declares that “no human being can be so besotted and 
debased . . . as to be utterly insensible to the colours, forms, or 
smell of flowers, the voices and motions of birds and beasts,” and 
many other appearances of Nature. 

*The Age of Wordsworth, p. 159. 
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Whether the visible world projected itself more sharply, 
richly, insistently, upon the eye of Wordsworth thah upon 
that of Dante, Milton, Keats, or Shelley, we cannot know; 
but from what he tells us we do know that his visual im- 
pressions were of a very special intensity, and such as 
come to few beholders on this earth. “The bodily eye” 
he calls “in every stage of life the most despotic of our 
senses,” and speaks of “ these visual orbs” as “ inconceiv- 
ably endowed.” He tells what delight of the eye he knew 
when, a child of ten, he drank in 

& pure 
Organic pleasure from the silver wreaths 


Of curling mist, or from the level plain 
Of waters coloured by impending clouds. 


And, when the moon was rising, though a boy, untouched 
as yet by fancy, or by any association of “ peculiar sense 
of quietness or peace,” “ yet have I stood,” he says, 

Even while mine eye hath moved o’er many a league 

Of shining water, gathering, as it seemed, 

Through every hair-breadth in that field of light, 

New pleasure like a bee among the flowers. 


In youth, in the days when “the sounding cataract 
haunted ” him “ like a passion,” 
the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 

An appetite, a feeling and a love, 

That, had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 

Unborrowed from the eye. 


And he speaks of the “ aching joys,” and “ dizzy raptures ” 
of that time. Familiar as are these lines, how many 
readers, even lovers of them, fully realise what they reveal 
of organic sensibility, of intensity of function, of a state 
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approaching possession,—a word which the poet himself 
used for his seeing ? 

Wordsworth has most fully set forth, in the first book 
of the Excursion, the“ power of a peculiar eye,” and its 
spiritual development, in boyhood; a description which, 
though professedly of the Wanderer, we cannot doubt to 
be autobiographical, because Wordsworth confessed the 
Pedlar to be “ what I fancied my own character might 
have become in his circumstances,” and because it agrees 
with the poet’s known experiences. 

The foundations of his mind laid in solitary communion 
with Nature, “ not from terror free,” while yet a child he 
had perceived the presence and power of greatness, , 

and deep feeling had impressed 
So vividly great objects that they lay 
Upon his mind like substances, whose presence 
Perplexed the bodily sense. He had received 
A precious gift, for, as he grew in years, 
With these impressions would he still compare 
All his remembrances, thoughts, shapes, and forms, 
And, being still unsatisfied with aught 
Of dimmer character, he thence attained 
An active power to fasten images 
Upon his brain, and on their pictured lines 
Intensely brooded, even till they acquired 
The liveliness of dreams. Nor did he fail, 
While yet a child, with a child’s eagerness 
Incessantly to turn his ear and eye 
On all things which the moving seasons brought 
To feed such appetite. 


This, then, is Wordsworth’s own account of the astonish- 
ing origin and development of the visualising faculty 
which was so remarkable in itself and so strikingly char- 
acteristic of him. His power of seeing again in memory 
what had impressed eye and mind, all his readers have 
met, in its gentler aspect,—that “inward eye, which is 
the bliss of solitude,” “ seeing by internal light,” reviving 


+ 
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with a flash sights of beauty, forbidding past experience to 
become “as is a landscape to a blind man’s eye.” But 
this power had also its aspect of force and intensity, corre- 
sponding to those of the original seeing. He says of a child 
that a half-hour’s roam “ through imperial bowers ” and 
pleasure-gardens 


Would leave behind a dance of images 
That shall break in upon his sleep for weeks. 


Of those mourning the beloved dead he writes 


that having ceased to see 
(With bodily eyes, they are borne down by love 
Ot what is lost, and perish through regret. 
Oh! no, the innocent Sufferer often sees 
Too clearly, feels too vividly, and longs 
To realise the vision, with intense 
And ever-constant yearning: there—there lies 
The excess, by which the balance is destroyed. 


The scenes and objects Wordsworth saw in childhood 
and early youth became, through this vividness of visual 
memory, a lifelong possession.~ A strong, healthy boy, he 
delighted in all the boisterous sports of his comrades; 
fortunately for the world, the rowing, riding, and skating 
were done amid the society also of the lakes and moun- 
tains. YThus, when the “ vulgar joy,” as he calls it, wore 


away, 
The scenes which were a witness of that joy 
Remained in their substantial lineaments 
Depicted on the brain, and to the eye 
Were visible, a daily sight. 


In moments of wildest boyish fun 


the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind, 
With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 
Its woods, and that uncertain heaven, received 
Tnto the bosom of the steady lake. 
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Skating at evening, on Esthwaite Water, 
When we had given our bodies to the wind, 
And all the shadowy banks on either side 
Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning still 
The rapid line of motion, then at once, 
Have I, reclining back upon my heels, 
Stopped short; yet still the solitary cliffs 
Wheeled by me—even as if the earth had rolled 
With visible motion her diurnal round! 
Behind me did they stretch in solemn train, 
Feebler and feebler, and I stood and watched 
Till all wae tranquil as a dreamless sleep. 
We may believe that the young William was not the only 
one of that “noisy crew” who experienced something of 
thin visual illusion; but as no other could have given it 
such expression, on no other, either, could it have descended 
with the force which causes the poet, perhaps fifteen years 
later, immediately after recording it, to burst into one of 
his great apostrophes of wonder and awe toward Nature 
who has so ministered to him. Another famous episode 
of his childhvod drew its power from a visual impression 
not strictly, but almost, an illusion. ’ The peak seen from 
the boat taken stealthily by night, that spectacle which 
caused his brain “ for many days” to work “with a dim 
and undetermined sense of unknown modes of being,” 
so that “ huge and mighty forms, that do not live like liv- 
ing men,” “ moved slowly through the mind by day, and 
were a trouble to [his] dreams,”—this “ spectacle” ap- 
peared as he rowed upon the silent lake: 
When, from behind that craggy steep, till then 
The horizon’s bound, a huge peak, black and huge, 
As if with voluntary power instinct, 
Upreared its head. I struck, and struck again, 
‘And growing still in stature, the grim shape 
Towered up between me and the stars, and still, 
For so it seemed, with purpose of its own 
And measured motion like a living thing, 
Strode after me. 
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Thus, in the earlier pages of the Prelude, Wordsworth 
is “ scaulous to trace” 


How Nature by extrinsic passion first 
Peopled the mind with forms sublime or fair, 
And made me love them. 


His mind became indeed a “ mansion for all lovely forms.” 
At Cambridge, he took “ pleasure quiet and profound ” in 
the study of geometry, because 
Mighty is the charm 
Of those abstractions to a mind beset 
With images, and haunted by herself. 


In the ninth book «f the Prelude is a long passage describ- 
ing the busy play of fancies in his brain at this period; 
such fancies as fill the second poem to the daisy (1802), 


when 
wilful Fancy, in no hurtful mood 


Engrafted far-fetched shapes on feelings bred 
By pure Imagination. 


More important than th’. playfulness of the mind is the 
habit he describes of b ying forth figures of fancy or 
romance, with a living fo.:e rare even among poets. For 
Scarcely Spenser’s self 

Could have more tranquil visions in his youth, 

Or could more bright appearances create 

Of human forms with superhuman powers, 

Than I beheld, loitering on calm clear nights 

Alone, beneath this fairy work of earth— 


an ivy-wreathed ash-tree at Cambridge, under which he 
would stand “ foot-bound, up-looking,” “beneath a frosty 
moon.” When, at the boy’s first going to school, a drowned 
man was taken from the water of Esthwaite, “a spectre- 
shape of terror,” 


no soul-debasing fear, 
Young as I was, a child not nine years old, 
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Possessed me, for my inner eye had seen 
Such sights before, among the shining streams 
Of faery land, the forest of romance. 

. Their spirit hallowed the sad spectacle 
With decoration of ideal grace; 
A dignity, a smoothness, like the works 
Of Grecian art, and purest poesy. 


‘Walking alone on Salisbury Plain, he ‘“‘ saw our dim an- 
cestral Past in vision clear,” in “a waking dream, a 
reverie ” of Briton and Druid, so vivid that with “ believ- 
ing eyes” he beheld, all about him, long-bearded teachers 
with white wands pointing to starry sky and plain below, 
sweet sounds of music accompanying. 

Wordsworth’s eye thus created for him a discipline 
through which he learned to 1well with images of beauty 
and romance, and experienced the power of art to purify 
the ugly things of life; a discipline, too, which saved him, 
by the acquired wealth of that eye, from the sickliness or 
unreality common to immature poets. For 

*mid the fervent swarms 
Of these vagaries, with an eye so rich 
As mine was, through the bounty of a grand 
And lovely region, I had forms distinct 
To steady me; each airy thought revolved 


Round a substantial centre, which at once 
Incited it to motion, and controlled. 


But the original keenness, the strong retentiveness, of 
physical vision which made these benefits possible, were 
also the foundation of a fuller vision, which was not of the 
sense alone. The phase of Wordsworth’s development now 
to be treated shows, from his own contrasting of it with 
former experience, how closely heart and imagination had 
been involved with the eye’s delight. 

Wordsworth’s bitter disappointment in the results of the 
French Revolution, on which his opening manhood had 
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staked its dearest hopes, vitiating all his mind, left an im- 
press upon “ imagination and taste,” the history of whose 
impairment and cure forms the subject of the concluding 
books of his great autobiographical poem. At this period 
the visual faculty became indeed his tyrant. His imagi- 
native power suffered, he explains, through “ presump- 
tion”; he was 
even in pleasure pleased 

Unworthily, disliking here, and there 

Liking; by rules of mimic art transferred 

To things above all art;— 
but still more (and here comes a hint of the jealous eye) 
by 

giving way 

o-a comparison of scene with ecene, ‘ 

Bent overmuch on superficial things, 

Pampering myself with meagre novelties 

Of colour and proportion; to the moods 

Of time and season, to the moral power, 

The affections and the spirit of the place, 

Insensible. ... 


What follows this is most interesting and significant: 


Nor only did the love 
Of sitting thus in judgment interrupt 
My deeper feelings, but another cause, 
More subtle and less easily explained, 
That almost seems inherent in the creature, 
A twofold frame of body and of mind. 
I speak in recollection of a time 
‘When the bodily eye, in every stage of life 
The most despotic of our senses, gained 
Such strength in me as often held my mind 
In absolute dominion. 


He suggests that Nature, to thwart this tyranny, studiously 
employs all the senses to counteract one another— 


But leave we this; enough that my delights 
(Such as they were) were sought insatiably. 
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Vivid the transport, vivid though not profound ; 
I roamed from hill to hill, from rock to rock, 
Still craving combinations of new forms, 

New pleasure, wider empire for the sight, 

Proud of her own enjoyments, and rejoiced 

To lay the inner faculties asleep. 


And he adds that “as we grow up, such thraldom of the 
sense seems hard to shun.” ®* 
If at this point we recall the youth who “ like a roe” 
bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever Nature led: more like a man 


Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved,— 


we shall at once feel the change and loss. Yet Wordsworth 
in this very passage declares that the “ appetite” which 
then possessed him for the colours and forms of Nature 
had no need of thought, or “ any interest unborrowed from 
the eye.” But if anything is true of Wordsworth, it is that 
in youth, as always, his physical vision was, normally, 
bound up with spiritual powers. In this same passage, 
indeed, we must feel them, in its rapture and awe. And he 
exclaims, at another time, “ What visionary powers of eye 
and soul in youth were mine!” In the apparent contra- 
diction of the Tintern Abbey passage, then, the poet re- 


An apt illustration of this saying, from one who has lost the 
sense of sight, occurs in the Red Cross Magazine, April, 1919, p. 60. 
Sir Arthur Pearson tells his “interviewer”: “It is astonishing, 
really, how much of a man’s life is automatic, depending on sight. 
A man... really is active most of his life through his eyes. He 
lets the other senses use themselves, and the eye suppresses most of 
them. I might say that he lets the eyes do everything and the mind 
very little; for he sees without actually perceiving. Well, in a blind 
man the other senses get a chance to exercise themselves, he has 
conscious perception through them. And of course, at first, that is 
a great mental strain.” 
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turned in memory to a phase in which, though thought and 
feeling were present, they were not distinct to conscious- 
ness from the visual impression, which in its ardour and 
first fine careless rapture, appeared all in all. 

That ardour, indeed, is present “ven in the period of 
vitiation. The vivid delight, the insatiability of the eye’s 
demand, the despotism of the sense of sight, “ proud of her 
own endowments,” all testify to that force in Wordsworth 
of the visual faculty which it seems clear we do not usually 
appreciate, since so sympathetic a critic as Professor C. 
H. Herford refers to this “ tyranny of the eye” as “ mere 
observation,” which his sister’s “ exquisite regard for com- 
mon things . . . helped to transform .. . into imagina- 
tive vision.” ® 

One more picture of Wordsworth’s youthful experience 
shows him in the character of “ the imaginary Scot of the 
Excursion” (Ezx., book 1), 


o’erpowered 
By Nature; by the turbulence subdued 
Of his own mind; by mystery and hope, 
And the first virgin passion of a soul 
Communing with the glorious universe. 


Failing to find the repose and peace he asked in thought 
and intellectual abstraction, 
he scanned the laws of light 
Amid the roar of torrents, where they send 
From hollow clefts up to the clearer air 


A cloud of mist that, smitten by the sun, 
Varies its rainbow hues,— 


“a true picture,” says De Quincey, “of Wordsworth at- 
tempting to silence the mighty battery of his impassioned 
heart ”; and attempting it by an effort—vain, as the poet 


*The Age of Wordsworth, p. 150. 
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tells us—to divert the stream of power to that master-sense 
of seeing. 

Such is, roughly, the history of Wordsworth’s eye as a 
fine and powerful organ; an organ without whose unusual 
endowment we should undoubtedly have lost more than 
anyone can estimate of what is most characteristic in his 
work, Before passing to another view of the subject, let 
us call up, as well as may be, the physical appearance of 
his eyes, so strikingly described by several of the con- 
temporaries who were so happy as to see them. 

“It is agreed by all who have described Wordsworth,” 
says M. Legouis, “that the expression of his eyes was 
rather of the seer than of, the artist. Hazlitt tells us that 
there was a fire in his eye as if he saw something in objects 
more then the outward appearance. De Quincey had seen 
his eyes ‘ after a long day’s toil in walxing, . . . assume 
an appearance the most solemn and spiritual that it is 
possible for the human eye to wear. The light that resides 
in them seems to come from unfathomed depths [ ; in fact, 
it is more truly entitled to be held “ the light that never 
was on land or sea,” a light radiating from some far spiri- 
tual world, than any the most idealising that ever yet a 
painter’s hand created].’ So, too, Leigh Hunt: ‘ Certainly 
I never beheld eyes that looked so inspired or supernatural. 
They were like fires half burning, half smouldering, with 
a sort of acrid fixity of regard... . One might imagine 
Ezekiel or Isaiah to have had such eyes.’ ” * 

Of the nature of the seeing that was done with those 
eyes one aspect has been shown; we are now to examine 
another ; to look for the relation in Wordsworth of physical 
to poetic or spiritual vision. 

The period of degradation, of the eye’s deliberate quest 
of its own gratification, was transient. For, says the poet, 


'The Early Days of William Wordsworth, p. 460. 
5 . 
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I had known 
Too forcibly, too early in my life, 
Visitings of imaginative power 
For this to last; I shook the habit off 
Entirely and forever, and again 
In Nature’s presence stood, as now I stand, 
A sensitive being, a creative soul. 


He became once more as in early youth, when he rejoiced 
with the soul of Nature 


before the winds 
And roaring waters, and in lights and shades 
That marched and countermarched about the hills 
In glorious apparition, Powers on whom 
I daily waited, now all eye, and now 
All ear, but never long without the heart 
Employed, and man’s unfolding intellect. 


This is the true note of Wordsworth’s youthful vision; a 
note which sounds again when he cries 


Ye Presences of Nature in the sky, 

And on the earth! Ye Visions of the hills! 
And Souls of lonely places! can I think 

A vulgar hope was yours when you employed 
Such ministry, when ye, through many a year 
Haunting me thus among my boyish sports, 

On caves and trees, upon the woods and hills, 
Impressed upon all forms, the characters 

Of danger or desire; and thus did make 

The surface of the universal earth, 

With triumph and delight, with hope and fear, 
Work like a sea? 


Through vision, again, he passed at times into a still 
deeper region of experience, transcending this perfect bal- 
ance of heart and eye, and remote by the full circle’s 
breadth from the state where the power of the eye “ laid 
the inner faculties asleep,” a region where the eye’s eager 
delight was subdued by a mightier passion, where sense 
was lost in spirit. 
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For the growing Youth, 
What soul was his, when, from the naked top 
Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light! He looked— 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth, 
And ocean’s liquid mass, in gladness lay 
Beneath him: Far and wide the clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces could he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 
Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 
The spectacle; sensation, soul, and form, 
All melted into him; they swallowed up 
His animal being; in them did he live; 
And by them did he live; they were his life. 
In such.access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 


Wordsworth’s seeing thus has, besides the morbid, tran- 
sient phase of deliberate and exclusive pleasing of the eye, 
three normal “ manners ” ; a passionate absorption in forms 
and colours which leaves no room for conscious thought ; 
the equipoise of eye’s delight with full activity of both 
thought and feeling; and the attainment, through sense- 
perception, immediate or remembered, to an impassioned 
contemplation where conscious thought again disappears, 
lost in the deepening tide of joy or wonder. 

The great visionary hours of the third manner are not — 
always of the same character. They may be hours of still- 
ness, reached through a calm and gradual process,— 

that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 


Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul. 


Thus it was when, as a boy, he would go often at dawn, to 
sit, he says, 
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among the woods 
Alone upon some jutting eminence, 
At the first gleam of dawn-light, when the Vale, 
Yet slumbering, lay in utter solitude. 
How shall I seek the origin? where find 
Faith in the marvellous things which then I felt? 
Oft in these moments such a holy calm 
‘Would overspread my soul, that bodily eyes 
Were utterly forgotten, and what I saw 
Appeared like something in myself, a dream, 
A prospect in the mind." : 


When he tells of roaming, at Cambridge, “ among men 
and shops,” “ delighted with the motley spectacle,” though 
in a “ loose and careless mood,” there is still, in the line ~ 


I was the Dreamer, they the Dream, 


a trace of this same visiona:y state. 

But not always in this sort was his existence “ pos- 
sessed,” to use his own emphasised phrase. “ Gleams of 
soul-illumination ” would descend upon him with an over- 
whelming suddenness which he likens to‘a “flash.” “TI 
felt,” he says, 

Gleams like the flashing of a shield:—the earth 


\And common face of Nature spake to me 
Rememberable things. 


€ 


The glory and greatness of the human spirit are made 
known to him in moments of almost paralysing force of 
onrush, 


when the light of sense 
‘Goes out, but with a flash that has revealed 
The invisible world. 


"Sir Walter Raleigh (Wordsworth, pp. 66-7) says in connection 
with the above passage, “It was a kind of possession through the 
eye that became the type of poetic inspiration to him, a possession 
nowhere better described than in” the lines in question. The whole 
paragraph from which this sentence is taken bears upon the subject. 
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Wordsworth’s visualising power, we have seen, built up 
in his brain a World of images, the storehouse of his poetry, 
the solace of his mind. What we have now to observe is, 
that his eye was not only passive and receptive, but cre-~ 
ative. His habit, already described, of “ bodying forth ” 
images of fancy and romance, so vividly that they seemed 
actually present to the bodily eye, discovers a relation of 
eye and mind in creative activity. And this relation, of 
imagination bodying forth the forms of things unknown, 
the giving of outward life, more or less real, to inward 
conceptions, would appear to be the more usual path of cre- 
ative power in poets. Wordsworth’s characteristic path 
was different, it may be said, opposite; for in his most 
distinctive thinking, as well as in the work which most 
truly expresses him, what he created entered his mind from 
without, commonly through the eye. That is, in his 
“mighty world of eye and ear,—both what they half 
create, and what perceive,” creation grows from percep- 
tion; it is no extraneous invention, but actually, in the 
last analysis, an enlarged, illumined perception, bringing 
out forms or meanings which, though to the ordinary ob- 
server invisible, are all the time really there. “ A plastic 
power abode with me,” he says; sometimes “ rebellious,” 
“a local spirit of his own,” but in general “ strictly sub- 
servient ” to the course of the actual external world with 
which it communed. 

Consciously creating, he was conscious, also, that what 
he created was part of Nature, that the mind’s creative 
power is akin to hers: 

I felt that the array 
Of act and circumstance and visible form, 
Is mainly to the pleasure of the mind 


What passion makes them; that meanwhile the forms 
Of Nature have a passion in themselves, 
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That intermingles with those works of man 
To which she summons him. 


The poet’s field is ‘ wherever Nature leads”; he, as seer 
and discoverer, is her co-worker— 


Nature for all conditions wants not power 
To consecrate, if we have eyes to see, 

The outside of her creatures, and to breathe 
Grandeur upon the very humblest face 

Of human life. 


Through such seeing does the poet become a creative 
power,—“ the humblest of this band ” 


Have each his own peculiar faculty, 

Heaven’s gift, a sense that fits him to perceive 
Objects unseen before... . 

An insight that in some sort he possesses, 

A privilege whereby a work of his, 
Proceeding from a source of untaught things, 
Creative and enduring, may become 

A power like one of Nature’s. 


And of himself, thus “standing by Nature’s side,” he 


says, 


an auxiliar light 
Came from my mind, which on the setting sun 
Bestowed new splendour; the melodious birds, 
The fluttering breezes, fountains that run on 
Murmuring so sweetly in themselves, obeyed 
A like dominion, and the midnight storm 
Grew darker in the presence of my eye. 


The creative faculty in Wordsworth was deeply rooted 
in the perception of what he calls “ analogies,”—relations 
between the life of Nature and the life of the mind. With 
his worst pedestrian amble, he conducts us into acquaint- 
ance with a habit highly poetic in itself, and most im- 
portant to be understood :— 


T still had loved 
The exercise and produce of a toil, 
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Than analytic industry to me 

More pleasing, and whose character I deem 
Is more poetic, as resembling more 

Creative agency. The song would speak 

Of that interminable building reared 

By observation of affinities 

In objects where no brotherhood exists 

To passive minds. 


At the age of seventeen, 


whether from this habit rooted now 
So deeply in my mind, or from excess 
In the great social principle of life 
Coercing all things into sympathy, 
To unorganic natures were transferred 
My own enjoyments; or the power of truth 
Coming in revelation, did converse 
With things that really are; I, at this time, 
Saw blessings spread around me like a sea. 


And he goes on to say that he had received so much from 
Nature that he was content only 


when with bliss ineffable 
I felt the sentiment of Being spread 
O’er all that moves, and all that seemeth still; 
Q’er all that, lost beyond the reach of thought 
And human knowledge, to the human eye 
Invisible, yet liveth to the heart; 
O’er all that leaps and runs, and shouts and sings, 
Or beats the gladsome air 


At Cambridge, where he sought and won little of the glory 
reserved for students of the accepted branches of knowl- 
edge, he continued his own pursuit of wisdom: 


I was mounting now 
To such community with highest truth— 
A track pursuing, not untrod before, 
‘By strict analogies by thought supplied 
Or consciousnesses not to be subdued, 
To every natural form, rock, fruite, or flower, 
Even the loose stones that cover the highway, 
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I gave a moral life: I saw them feel, 

Or linked them to some feeling: the great mass 
Lay bedded in a quickening soul, and all 

That I beheld respired with inward meaning... . 
I had a world about me—’twas my own; 

I made it, for it only lived to me, 

And to the God who sees into the heart. 


Here was the fuller and more conscious development of the 
power which in ‘boyhood had enabled him to read in the 
silent faces of the clouds “ unutterable love”; which had 
grown in him while 
many an hour in caves forlorn, 

And ’mid the hollow depths of naked crags 

He sate, and even in their fixed lineaments, 

Or from the power of a peculiar eye, 

Or by creative feeling overborne, 

Or by predominance of thought oppressed, 

Even in their fixed and steady lineaments 

He traced an ebbing and a flowing mind, 

Expression ever varying! 

These sympathies worked so strongly in him that when, 
though rarely, they were betrayed by outward looks and 
gestures, “some called it madness!” And so it was, he 
continues, 

If prophecy be madness; if things viewed 
By poets in old times, and higher up 
By the first men, earth’s first inhabitants, 


May in these tutored days no more be seen 
With undisordered sight. 


But what he saw in such moods was neither the figment 
of a fervid brain, nor a vague fantasy; but something 
really there to be seen, though invisible to others; some- 
thing clearly apprehended through the bodily eye, busy 
with definite forms,—“ lines of difference,” as he says; 

It was no madness, for my bodily eye 


Amid my strongest workings evermore 
Was searching out the lines of difference 
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As they lie hid in all eternal forms, 

Near or remote, minute or vast; an eye 

Which from a tree, a stone, a withered leaf, 

To the broad ocean and the azure heavens 
Spangled with kindred multitudes of stars, 
Could find no surface where its power might sleep; 
Which spake perpetual logic to my soul, 

And by an unrelenting agency 

Did bind my {eelings even as in a chain. 


Thus does Wordsworth himself link his eye, ‘so richly 
endowed,” with his peculiar creative power, and unmis 
takably explain the relation between his physical sight and 
the vision of his soul. And he cries, shaken by a sense 
of the fateful character of such vision, 

O Heaven! how awful is the might of souls 


And what they do within themselves while yet 
The yoke of earth is new to them! 


How strong was the power that so moved him is betrayed 
in a sonnet written in a light and graceful vein,— 


How sweet it is, when mother Fancy rocks 
The wayward brain, to saunter in a wood, 


where even amid green arbours, and “wild rose tip-toe 
upon hawthorn stocks” the divine urgency comes upon 
him with the force even of terror:— 
thoughts link by link 
Enter through ears and eyesight with such gleam 


Of all things, that at last in fear I shrink, 
And leap at once from the delicious stream. 


The true mystics, we are told, see always in a vivid 
clearness of detail the sights revealed to them. “ A spirit 
and a vision are not,” says Blake, “as the modern philos- 
ophy supposes, a cloudy vapour or a nothing; they are 
organised and minutely articulated beyond all that the 
mortal and perishing nature can produce. He who does 
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not imagine in stronger and better lineaments, and in 
stronger and better light, than his perishing mortal eye 
can see, does not imagine at all.”” But such vision has not 
usually, it would seem, so intimate a connection with the 
activity of the eye as in Wordsworth. The visions, for 
instance, which Dante so minutely describes in the Vita 
Nuova, in all their sharp particularity of colour, outline, 
and gesture, came to him sometimes when his eyes were 
closed in sleep, and always, apparently, without immediate 
external stimulus. But Wordsworth’s. visionary state usu- 
ally depends on, and directly arises from, something ob- 
jective, perceived at times by the ear, but far more often 
by the eye. 

His characteristic visionary power, thus, lies not in the 
seeing of “ supernatural” forms, but in the discovery, in 
natural ones, of an inward and vital spirit, hidden from 
passive eyes. His Druids, and his Spenserian forms with 
more than human powers, however vivid, were no such 
realities to him as the thoughts lying too deep for tears 
which the meanest flower could give; as the glorified figure 
of the mountain shepherd, a giant in the fog, or “ flashing ” 
forth under a sudden radiance of sunset ; or as those “ great 
allies ” of the betrayed patriot, powers that shall work for 
him in earth, and air, and skies, and even in the common 
wind, whose least breathing shall not forget him. 

In Wordsworth’s “ analogies,” “ an unrelenting agency,” 
a consciousness “ not to be subdued,” linked for him mate- 
rial forms with a moral life, an inward meaning, and 
showed him “the surface of the universal earth with 
triumph and delight, with hope and fear, working like a 
sea.” Further possessed, he experienced bewilderment and 
perplexity, troublings of the spirit, passing into awe,— 

those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
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Fallings from us, vanishings; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized... . 


Kindled into perhaps a fuller mystic communion (not to 
imply that this mood either followed in time or surpassed 
in importance the troubled one, which is especially charac- 
teristic of Wordsworth, and lights up for us more of his 
individual quality) he beheld in man and Nature the ori- 
ginal realities, the “ideas” of which material forms are 
but the passing shows. He “ did converse with things that 
really are.” The forms of earth becaine a transparent veil 
for the mysteries they obscure. Then it is, he says, that, 
asleep in body, and become a living soul, 
with an eye made quiet by the power 


Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 


To see into the life of things! this is indeed the power 
of Wordsworth. And it is so notwithstanding that he saw, 
really, more than he was always able fully to convey. For 
“he attributed,” says M. Legouis, “ to certain expressions 
or incidents more emotion than other people could reason- 
ably associate with them.” And Sir Walter Raleigh re 
marks that “to the end of his days Wordsworth, remem- 
bering the exuberance of his own delight in the composition 
of it, was unable to conceive how the Idiot Boy should fail 
to arouse the same feeling in every reader.” He returns, 
in such poems as this and Peter Bell, from little-visited 
regions of the mind, babbling like an inarticulate child 
of wonders which he seems to himself to be richly describ- 
ing; his auditors, puzzled, however, too seldom gather 
from his broken inadequate phrases anything but food for 
mirth. 

But when, in his great hours, insight and expression 
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are at one, we are caught up, in our own measure, into the 
vision of him who saw, in rocks and trees, and even the 
loose stones of the road, life, seeing them linked in the 
universal chain, bedded in a quickening soul ; who in ordi- 
nary unnoticed acts of men, or happenings of Nature, 
lighted by some mysterious flash, or shining through glori- 
fied air as harvest of the quiet eye, saw the primal, poetic 
truth which is indeed of all things their life. 


Marian MeEap. 





XIII—SPENSER’S IMITATIONS FROM ARIOSTO: 
SUPPLEMENTARY 


In these Publications, vol. x11 (1897), Professor R. E. 
Neil Dodge, in an article entitled Spenser’s Imitations 
from Artosto, described and commented on a large number 
of parallels between the two poets. This work was so 
thoroughly done that no one can expect to add greatly to 
his lists. Yet one cannot ever be sure of having exhausted 
tha similarities between The Faerie Queene and the Or 
lando Furioso, and later gleaners, as Professor Dodge 
understood, may expect to be regarded with scattered ears. 
Since our knowledge of the relation of these two poems 
cannot be too full, I present here a few additional 
observations. 

Ariosto invariably closes his cantos with some remark to 
the effect that he is now ending the canto. These remarks 
vary in length from less than one verse to four verses. 
The same use of a concluding formula is to be observed 
in Spenser, but not invariably. The Ariosto-like conclu- 
sion is found but once! in the First Book, and not at all 
in the Second Book; in the Third Book. it appears twice, 
in the Fourth ten times, out of a possible twelve, in the 
Fifth but five, and in the Sixth seven times. At the close 
of a canto Ariosto usually and characteristically says that 
it now is long enough, and should be concluded ; Spenser 
often follows him closely, as in this instance: 


The which for length I will not here pursew, 
But rather will reserve it for a Canto new.’ 


+I have not counted the last stanza of the book, which is somewhat 
in the manner of Ariosto, but concludes the book rather than the 
canto. 
°F. Q., 4, 2, 64. 
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However, direct address to the reader, which Ariosto 
frequently employs in ending his cantos, is found but once 
in Spenser. Ariosto shows much variety, sometimes 
representing himself as hoarse, and desiring rest, and once, 
with a reminiscence of Dante,* writing: 

Poiché da tutti i lati ho pieno il foglio, 

Finire il Canto, e riposar mi voglio.* 
Spenser imitates this, with characteristic modification, as 


follows: 
Which, for my Muse her selfe now tyred has, 
Unto an other Canto I will overpas.® 


Ariosto is always more matter-of-fact than that. A meta- 
phorical close still more foreign to him is this: 


And turne we here to this faire furrowes end 
Our wearie yokes, to gather fresher sprights, 
That when as time to Artegall shall tend, 

We on his first adventure may him forward send." 


The purpose of these conclusions is to assure the reader 
that though the canto is ended the story is not, and that his 
curiosity to know the rest of it will be gratified. They 
also serve to give the appearance of completeness to the 
cantos, which—always in Ariosto and sometimes in Spen- 
ser—would otherwise appear incomplete and abruptly 
broken off. In one instance, however, Spenser uses the 
formal conclusion for the opposite purpose, writing 


So ended he his tale, where I thie Canto end.’ 


It is, indeed, characteristic of Ariosto’s art as a narrator 
that he never makes the canto a real unit, with which sec- 
tions of narrative begin or end, but, for the sake of increas- 


*F. Q., 3, 8, 52. *F. Q., 4, 11, 53. 
‘ Purgatorio, 33, 139-41. "PF. Q., 5, 3, 40. Cf. 4, 5, 46. 
* Canto 33. *F. Q., 4, 10, 58. 
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ing the interest of his reader, chooses to close a canto in the 
midst of important or lively action, sometimes carrying the 
narrative but a few stanzas into the next canto. In addi- 
tion, whenever he gives up for a time one section of his 
narrative, he does it at such a point that the reader is left 
in suspense. As a result, the various actions of his poem 
do not glide into each other, but there is usually an abrupt 
transition from one set of characters to another. He han- 
dles these transitions as he does the concluding lines of the 
cantos, being not often conten: with the impersonal “ mean- 
while ” of a classical epic transition, but preferring to say 
something like the following: 


Non pid di questo; ché tornar bisogna 
A chi Ruggiero invan sospira e agogna.* 


Spenser more commonly makes his narratives pass easily 
into one another, by some such device as a meeting of par- 
ties of knights, or he makes a transition without calling 
attention to it, yet he also uses the method of Ariosto. 
This appears, as one might expect, most often in the 
later books; not at all in Book One, twice in Book Two, 
thrice in Book Three, five times in Book Four, thrice in 
Book Five, and seven times in Book Six. In Spenser, 
though not in Ariosto, a transition of this kind sometimes 
comes at the beginning of a canto. The cantos of The 
Faerie Queene are shorter, and hence more easily made 
units of narrative than those of the Orlando, and their 
author is less concerned with narrative effect; hence he 
does not break off his tale at an exciting point so consist- 
ently as his predecessor, though he frequently does it. 
One of his transitions most like Ariosto in this respect, as 
‘well as in general manner, runs thus: 


°O. F., 30, 75. 
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But by what meanes that shame to her befell, 
And how thereof her selfe she did acquite, 
I must a while forbeare to you to tell; 
Till that, as comes by course, I doe recite, 
What fortune to the Briton Prince did lite, 
Pursuing that proud Knight, the which whileare 
Wrought to Sir Calidore su foule despight; 
And eke his Lady, though she sickly were, 
So lewdly had abusde, as ye did lately heare.” 


A transition which in its figurative language is unlike 
those of Ariosto is this: 
Now turne againe my teme thou jolly swayne, 
Backe to the furrow which I lately left; 
I lately left a furrow, one or twayne 
Unplough’d, the which my coulter hath not cleft: 
Yet seem’d the soyle both fayre and frutefull eft, 
As I it past, that were too great a shame, 
That so rich frute should be from us bereft; 
Besides the great dishonour and defame, 
Which should befall to Calidores immortall name.” 


By a second sort of transition, related to those already 
mentioned, Ariosto frequently, but not invariably, passes 
from the stanzas with which he usually introduces his 
cantos to the narrative itself; the narrative is always a 
continuation of that of the preceding canto. Spenser also 
uses this transition, which should not be confused with 
those of the first type appearing near the beginning of a 
canto which does not carry on the narrative of the pre- 
ceding canto. To take one of the clearest and most Ariosto- 
like examples, we see Spenser closing a canto, which deals 
with Satyrane and Paridell, as follows: 

All yfere 
Forth marched to a Castle them before, 


Where soone arriving, they restrained were 
Of readie entrance, which ought evermore 


“FP. Q., 6, 6, 17. “uF, Q., 6, 9, 1. 
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To errant knights be commun: wondrous sore 
Thereat displeased they were, till that young Squire 
Gan them informe the cause, why that same dore 
Was shut to all, which lodging did desire: 

The which to let you weet, will further time require. 


After opening the next canto with two introductory stan- 
zas, Spenser continues: 
Then listen Lordings, if ye list to ‘weet 
The cause, why Satyrane and Paridell 


Mote not be entertayned, as seemed meet, 
Into that Castle (as that Squire does tell.) ™ 


These clearly marked transitions, especially those of the 
first sort, serve a useful purpose. In a poem involving 
80 many easily confused characters as the Orlando, it is 
necessary that their deeds be kept distinct, if the reader 
is to grasp the story. As part of the transition, Ariosto 
and Spenser usually give a summary of the end of the last 
part of the story again to be taken up. This aide the 


reader to recall the last situation, and prepares him for 
what is to follow, thus greatly increasing the clarity of 
the poems. 

It appears that the adoption by Spenser of these formal 
signs of the narrative method of his predecessor corre- 
sponds with a genuine change in the nature of his work; 
for the last four books of The Faerte Queene are more like 
the Orlando than the first two, being more romantic and 
less evidently allegorical than they; the Fifth, where the 
indications of Ariosto’s influence I have pointed out are 
fewer than in the Fourth or the Sixth, is the most plainly 
allegorical of the four. One would expect the Third Book 
to have a larger number of formal endings and transitions ; 
in their employment Spenser seems to have yielded slowly 


“PF. Q., 3, 8, 52; 3,9, 3. Cf. 0. F., 4, 72, 7-8; 5, 4, 4-8. 
6 
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to the influence of his predecessor. The last four books of 
The Faerie Queene resemble the Orlando in their narrative 
method even more than in their tendency to romantic 
rather than obviously allegorical matter. The narrative 
of Books Three, Four, and Five reminds one, in its con- 
struction, of fifteen cantos or so of the Orlando. Almost 
all of the important characters of these books are found in 
all three, or in at least two of the three; even Artegal, the 
hero of the Fifth Book, figures in Books Three and Four. 
The Sixth Book, however, though it bears a considerable 
number of the traces of the narrative form of Ariosto 
which I have spoken of, is not closely connected with the 
others. All of its important characters (excluding Prince 
Arthur), except Turpine and the Blatant Beast are con- 
fined to it alone. Yet Spenser does not here return to the 
manner of the first book, but gives much the kind of narra- 
tive one would find in some five cantos of the Orlando; 
so this book is in nature like the three preceding. The 
incomplete state of some of its stories leads one to think 
that with it Spenser was beginning another series of linked 
books, similar to Books Three, Four, and Five, in which 
the methods of Ariosto would have been prominent. 

It is appropriate that in the last four books, which are 
so much in the manner of Ariosto, Spenser should employ 
the lesser, but characteristic, narrative devices of the Ital- 
ian. Such imitation strengthens the feeling, already pro- 
duced by observing the value of these devices, that they 
are genuine and essential, though minor, characteristics of 
the form of such works as the Orlando Furioso. A further 
conclusion might be that Spenser’s wavering use of these 
devices shows that his appreciation of form is less devel- 
oped than that of his Italian master. 
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Of the following lists, the first gives a few parallels 
between Spenser and Ariosto not noted by Professor 
Dodge; the second gives Spenser’s conclusions, and the 
third his transitions, in the manner of Ariosto. 


PARALLELS BETWEEN SPENSER AND ARIOSTO 


The Faerie Queene, 1 


12,42. This, as well as 12, 1, may be compared with 
O. F., 46, 1 ff. 


The Faerie Queene, 3 


2,41. Cf. O. F., 25, 36. 

7,34. More nearly parallel than O. F., 26, 111 is O. 
F., 40, 31. 

8, 52, 5-9 and 9, 3, 1-4. Cf. the method of O. F., 4, 
72, 7-8 and 5, 4, 4-8. 


The Faerie Queene, 4 


. Cf. O. F., 32, 79, also imitated in F. Q., 3, 1, 
43; 3, 9, 20; 4, 1, 18; 5, 5, 12. 

. Cf. O. F., 17, 30. Spenser omits the modified 
eyes of the Orco from his description of Lust. 
Lust’s conduct towards his female prisoners is 
the opposite to that of the Orco; Lust violates 
and devours women, the Orco does not injure 

_ them, but devours men. 

. Cf. O. F., 46, 140. 


The Faerie Queene, 5 


. C£. O. F., 46, 140. 
. C£. 0. F., 32, 79. 
. Cf. O. F., 10, 107-10; 22, 85-7. 
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The Faerie Queene, 6 


1,13 ff. The “custome lewd and ill” of Briana bears 
some resemblance to the “costuma ria” of 
Marganor. She disgraces knights by shaving 
oif their beards, and ladies by cutting off their 
hair; he disgraces ladies by cutting off their 
garments (O. F., 37, 42). Cf. 2 Samuel, 10, 4. 

5, 11,7. Cf. O. F., 34, 80, 7. 

7,24. Cf. O. F., 39, 37. Professor Dodge has re- 
marked that the “salvage man” is something 
like the mad Orlando. Here they have the same 
weapon. The exploit of Orlando is somewhat 
like those of Talus with his flail. 

8, 50-51. Cf. O. F., 11, 55-59. 

12,1. Cf. O. F., 46, 1 ff. 


CoNCLUSIONS IN THE MANNER OF ARIOSTO 


F. Q., 1, 6, 48.—3, 8, 52; 12, 45.—4, 2, 54; 4, 48; 5, 
46; 6, 47; 7, 47; 8, 64; 9, 41; 10, 58; 11, 53; 12, 35.— 
5, 3, 40; 5, 57; 7, 45; 8, 51; 12, 43.—6, 2, 48; 3, 51; 
5, 41; 7, 50; 8, 51; 9, 46; 10, 44. 


TRANSITIONS IN THE MANNER OF ARIOSTO 


F. Q., 2, 2, 11; 11, 4.—3, 6, 54; 8, 43; 11, 3.—4, 4, 2; 
5, 2; 5, 28; 7, 2; 11, 1.—5, 1, 3; 9, 1; 11, 36.—46, 5, 11; 
6,17; 7, 27; 8, 31; 9, 1; 12, 14; 12, 22. The following 
are Spenser’s Ariosto-like transitions from the introduc- 
tory stanzas of a canto to the narrative: F. Q., 1, 3, 2, 2.— 
3, 2, 3,2; 9, 8, 1-4.—5, 4, 2-3; 7, 3, 5.—6, 7, 2, 2; 11, 2-5. 


Auuan H, Gizserrt. 





- XIV.—LITURGICAL INFLUENCE IN THE DREAM 
OF THE ROOD 


Scholars have long made an earnest search for analogues 
to The Dream of the Rood, but the very remoteness of the 
parallels thus afforded so far is a unique testimony to the 
high degree of originality in the poem. Closer in some 
ways than any of them, in that it gives us a dialogue with 
the cross, the “ Disputation between Mary and the Cross ” 
might have been cited; but here again comparison shows 
that the Dream is a poem standing apart in the unusually 
fine quality of its inspiration and in its genuine feeling. 
The poet seems to have had little to work on for a basis, 
either as a source or as a guide. Yet we know that he 
was deeply religious and we can be sure that he must have 
been thoroughly acquainted with those parts of the ecclesi- 
astical service which were devoted to the celebration of the 
cross. In writing such a poem he could hardly rid his 
mind of all the echoes of the hymns and responsive utter- 
ances and the liturgical offices which he was accustomed to 
hear at various times during the church year. 

No hymn or piece of liturgy seems to have furnished 
him a model, and nothing could be more different in spirit 
and manner than his work and the type of hymn probably 
accessible to him. The poet writes primarily as a narra- 
tor; subjective expression in the form of complaint or 
panegyric comes in only incidentally, although perhaps all 
the more spontaneously. But he naturally would express 


*It is worth while to compare the poem with such hymns as those 
of the West Gothic type, which celebrate Constantine and Helen, and 
which refer to the tenebrae and the harrowing of hell: see Dreves, 
Anal. Hymn., xxvul, pp. 90 ff. 
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himself in the idiom of the church. And it is the purpose 
of this study to trace such resemblances as may be found 
and to detect allusions which seem to have been deliberate, 
in order to gain a further knowledge of the poet’s working 
method and to assist in reproducing a sense of the con- 
notativeness of the poem. Its meaning for contemporary 
readers or hearers will thus be shown deepened; we may 
arrive at some conclusions regarding its relation to certain 
other Anglo-Saxon treatments of parts of the theme; and 
our conclusions may have some bearing on the general 
problem of the attribution of the poem. 

What were the liturgical forms familiar to the poet? 
We may safely conjecture the general outlines from those 
of a somewhat later period. In regard to the hymns the 
difficulty is greater because presumably the hymns follow 
no traditional scheme. Yet even here, beautiful as the 
hymns are, the phrases in speech and figure are often stere- 
otyped formulae which were freely passed around; and by 
reviewing the common stock of a later time we can assume 
with fair safety that the figures were known in some ear- 
lier form. Wholesale borrowing from an early favorite is 
one of the most striking features in the growth of hymn- 
ology. And if the Dream of the Rood shows a use of the 
phrase or formula turning up generally elsewhere, it seems 
extremely likely that the Anglo-Saxon poet was the debtor. 
I shall attempt to point out all such borrowings, and in 
doing so I shall include many slighter reminiscences or 
casual parallels which I should not mention in a strict 
category. Since the chief point consists in the number of 
the parallels, so far as the hymns are concerned, I shall 
put them in the body of the discussion rather than in the 
footnotes. 
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Puhte me pet ic gesawe syllicre treow 
on lyft ledan leohte bewunden, 
beama beorhtost. Eall pet beacen wes 
begoten mid golde; gimmas stodon. DR, ll. 4-6. 


As scholars have noted before,? these lines afford a tan- 
ializing parallel to some similar lines in the Elene, which 
I shall quote, together with the Latin of the Acta Sanct., 
to see whether any conclusions may be reached in regard 
to the resemblance. 


Geseah he fretwum beorht Intendens in caelum vidit signum 
wlitig wuldres treo ofer wolena crucis Christi ex lumine claro 
hrof constitutum, et desuper litteris 
golde geglenged: gimmas lixtan. aureis scriptum titulum.’ 
wes se blaca beam bocstafum Holth., Elene, p. 4, § 85. 
awriten 


beorhteand leohte. Elene, 11. 88-92. 


The parallel to the Elene at first seems remarkable and 
among the points of similarity may be noted the following: 
“ic gesawe” (geseah he); “syllicre treow” (wuldres 
treo); “beama beorhtost” (se blaca beam); “ begoten 
mid golde” (golde geglenged); “gimmas” (gimmas). 
Yet there are certain points in which the Dream is closer 
to the Latin: “ on lyft ” (in caelum) ; “ leohte bewunden ” 
(ex lumine claro constitutum) ; the use of “ beacen” in 
this connection (signum). And some of the ways in which 
it resembles the Elene fade in importance when more care- 


*Cook notes the parallel here with the Elene and also with the 
Daniel, ll. 496 ff.—The Dream of the Rood, Oxford, 1905, p. 11, p. 
xlii. See also Sarrazin in the discussion of ll. 7-9 below. 

*The AngloSaxon prose (HETS, xtvi, p. 3) reads: “He 8a sona 
beseah up on pere heofenan. J per geseah bat halwende tacen 
Christes rode on myceles liohtes brihtnesse ongean him geset.” The 
Trish (Schirmer, Leabhar Breac, St. Gallen, 1886, p. 32, 1. 60): 
“Sah er das Zeichen und die Gestalt des Kreuzes Christi am Himmel 
oben und einen sehr grossen, unertriiglichen Glanz darum auf jeder 
Seite.” 
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fully examined. “Ic gesawe” is necessary in the Dream 
as part of the obvious schematism (see also ll. 21, 33, 51, 
pointed out by Cook in his edition, p. 17, n. 14°.) The 
use of “ treow ” is natural in either case as an epithet for 
the cross, since it is the usual gloss for lignum and arbor 
of the hymns.‘ 

The use of “ beama” here may have more significance. 
But we may note that it is also to be found in a similar 
passage in the Riddles: 


Ic seah on bearwe beam hlifian 
tanum torhtne. Rid., 54, ll. 1. ff. 


One may add Rid., 56, 1. 7; and Crist (Part m1), 1. 1089. 

It may be objected that “beacen” of the Dream cited as 
a parallel to signum in the Latin is also found in the Elene, 
1. 100: “ Swa he Pet beacen geseah.” But there it is the 
equivalent of some form of “ viso autem signo” and has 
nothing to do with the lines I have quoted. It is necessary 
to add that “beacen” is not much evidence either way, since 
as “signum ” it is common enough in the hymns: Mone, 
1, p- 174, 1. 7 (Crux insignis palme signum) ; Daniel, 
Iv, p. 276, 1. 9 (Crux est signum, quod est dignum) ; tv, 
p- 185 and Mone, 1, p. 145 (signum salutis) ; Daniel v, p. 
183 (triumphale signum) ; Dreves, 1x, p. 26, No. 25, la 
(signum Christi triumphale); xxx1x, p. 21, No. 9, 4a 
(signum triumphale) ; xiv, p. 57, No. 58 (venerabile 
signum).° Most striking of all is the appearance in the 


*See Cook, p. 12; Wuelcker’s Vocab., “iheawen treow”; Lat. 
Hymne of the A. 8. Church, Surtees Soc., xxut, 1851, p. 78, ll. 16-17. 

* Signum is sometimes glossed “tacn”: see Elene, 1. 85; prose, 
EETS, xuv1, p. 3; Napier, O. E. Glosses. The collections of hymns 
referred to in the course of the study are as follows: Mone, Latei- 
niache Hymnen des Mittelalters, Freiburg, 1853; Daniel, Thesaurus 
Hymnologicus ; Dreves, Analecta Hymnica ; Chevalier, Poésie Lit. du 
Moyen Age, Paris, 1893; Merrill, Latin Hymne, N. Y., 1917; Morel, 
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liturgical phrase: “ Hoe signum crucis erit in caelo.’’ ® 
This phrase is an almost sufficient explanation for the 
entire passage in the Dream and with this in mind there 
is hardly any need to call on Constantine’s vision. : The 
way it could be expanded may be suggested by the use of 
the same idea in the Irish Altus Prosator: “ Xristo de 
celis domino descendente celissimo profalgebit clarissimum 
signum crucis et vexillum.” 7 

My conclusions regarding the similarity to the Elene, 
then, are these: the episode in the Dream may possibly 
be based on one having nothing to do with the story of the 
Inventio; the verbal parallels may be due to the general 
similarity in situation (we have already seen the parallels 
in the Riddles and I shall refer to Daniel, 1]. 496 ff. later) ; 
in at least two expressions the Dream is closer to the Latin. 
The detail of gold and gems in both the Dream and the 
Elene is certainly of the highest importance, but I shall 
reserve that for special study. If anything can be deduced 
at present it is that if the Dream alludes to the episode in 
the Inventio, it went straight to some source approximat- 
ing the Latin, while the Elene utilized both the Dream and 
the Inventio story. What version of the Inventio may have 


Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelaliers, N. Y., 1868; Chevalier, Reper- 
torium Hymnologicum, Louvain, 1912; The Latin Hymns of the 
Anglo-Sazron Church, Surtees Soc., xxmm, 1851; Bernard and Atkin- 
son, Liber Hymnorum, HBS; Prudentius, ed. Weitzius, Hanoviae, 
1613. 

* Hereford Brev., HBS, 11, pp. 159, 160; York Brev., Surtees Soc., 
LXXV, II, col. 270, col. 554; Colbertine Brev., HBS, 11, pp. 313, 315; 
Brev. Sarum, Proctor and Wordsworth, Cambridge, 1886, m1, col. 276; 
Wordsworth, Ceremonies and Proc. of the Cath. Ch. of Salisbury, 
Cambridge, 1901, p. 95. See also the Blickling Homily for Easter, 
Morris, EETS, p. 91, ll. 23. Cf. Cook, p. xiii, drawing attention to 
the presence of the “heavenly host.” 

* Liber Hymnorum, HBS, 1, p. 80, 11. 122; for the tradition see 11, 
pp. 166 ff. 
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been known to the poet of the Dream it is, of course, impos- 
sible to say; ® but he may have found his source in some 
form used in the lectio for the feast of the Inventio. For 
instance, in the York Breviary (Surtees Soc., 11, col. 272, 
lectio ij) we have: “ Et intuens in celum: vidit signum 
crucis Christi.”® In a different version the shining of 
the cross may have been added, which is a regular detail in 
Constantine’s vision.'° 

Begoten mid golde; gimmas stodon 

fegere et foldan sceatum, swylce ber fife weron 

uppe on pam eaxlgespanne. DR, ll. 7-9. 
On this passage Serrazin bases his argument for the inti- 
mate connection with the Elene: “ Dass aber Constantinus, 
nach K’s Darstellung das Kreuz schon in der kostbaren 
Verzierung gesehen haben soll, welche ihm erst nach der 
Auffindung zuteil wurde, ist ein offenbarer Anachronismus, 
der sich nur dadurch erklart, dass dem Dichter das visio- 
nire Kreuz Constantins so vor dem geistigen Auge 
schwebte, wie es dem Traumseher erschienen war.” 14 
Ebert’s comment in another connection but on the same 
general idea is applicable here—that such a conclusion 
assumes that the poet of the Dream or of the Elene could 
see no other passage on the subject and no example of 
such a cross other than the ene first described.” 

The chief problem is whether there were such crosses in 

England at the time in question. Ebert cites two allusions, 


*One may note the close parallel between “leohte bewunden ” and 
the Irish “einen sehr grossen, unertriiglichen Glanz auf jeder Seite.” 

*See also Colbertine Brev., 11, p. 315. 

“See Holder, Invent. Crucis, p. 40, 1. 6, “ Enituit”; the Syrian 
“den grossen und herrlichen Lichtschein des Heiligen Kreuzes,” 
ASNS, xcmit, p. 9; Mone, 1, p. 134, st. 25. 

"Von Kadmon bis Kynewulf, Berlin, 1913, p. 121. 

“ Berichte der Kénigl. Sichs. Ges. der Wiss., Leipzig, 1881, p. 
84, n. 4. 
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both of which are however somewhat inferential: the Ded. 
S. Crucis of the Pontificale of the Archbishop of York— 
here “ in splendore cristalli” may well refer to the “ crux 
de christallo,” carried in the English Church in Eastertide 
until Ascension Day, which after all may not have been a 
jewelled cross; '* in Tatwine’s Riddle the word “nites- 
cere” may describe the shining beryl or merely the light 
of a gold cross.‘* Supporting evidence is derived from 
Ebert’s examples of gemmed crosses of the time,!® but it 
must be said that the force of the total argument is slight 
compared with what we should have. If we are to believe 
that the poet actually saw such a cross, would he not have 
been so much impressed by such a rarity as to have devoted 
much more of his description, indeed the whole poem, to 
its details? Would not a crux gemmata have seemed a 
rarity in England in the eighth or ninth centuries, as we 
might infer from the material so far adduced ? 

It seems well worth while to collect the evidence to show 
that there were many such crosses in the British Isles and 
that the poet did not need to depend on a vision for the 
details. Precious stones, possibly jewels, were used in 
ornamenting the early churches; most interestingly for us 
in the Priory at Hexham: *° 


Porro beatae memoriae, adhuc vivens gratia Dei, Acca episcopus, 
qui magnalia ornamenta hujus multiplicis domus de auro et argento, 


See Rock, The Church of Our Fathers, London, 1905, rv, p. 290, 
and 1, p. 240; Wordsworth, The Tracts of Clement Maydeeton, HBB, 
London, 1894, p. 53; J. D. Chalmers, Divine Worship in England in 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries, London, 1877, p. 13; 
Feasey, Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial, London, 1897, 
pp. 241-2. 

“Cook, DR, p. 19, considers Ebert’s evidence not “quite con- 
vincing.” 

*Martigny, Dict. des Antiq. Chrét., Paris, 1877, p. 216; Zoeckler, 
Das Kreuz Christi, pp. 206 ff. 

“Surtees Soc., xtiv, 1864, 1, App. v. 
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lapidibusque pretiosis et quomodo altaria purpura et serico induta 
decoravit, quis ad explanandum sufficere potest.” 


Pope Gregory sent the famous cross of Columcille to Iona 
as early as 590.18 We may note that the jewelled cross 
was common in Europe in the early period: still extant 
are those in the mosaics in Italy, dating from the fourth 
to the eighth century. They are plain Roman or slightly 
pattée, and both the crossheam and the upright are jew- 
elled. Some of them have specifically five jewels on the 
crossbeam: that in S. Apollinare in Classe in Ravenna; *® 
that in the catacomb of Pontianus; 7° and that in S. Giov. 
Laterano in Rome.?4_ The number varies, however, in 


™ See the jewel-adorned church of the apostate Irish priest, Revue 
Celt., xx, p. 428. 

* Liber Hymn., 1, p. 63, 1. 36; 11, p. 24. The cross was called “the 
great gem.” Compare the figure “quam preciosa gemma,” Brev. 
Sarum, m1, col. 273; and “thesaurus perfectorum,” Merrill, Lat. 
Hymne, p. 67. See also Prudentius: 

Agnoscas, Regina, libens mea signa necesse est, 

In quibus effigies Crucis aut gemmata refulget, 
(Contra Symm., p. 274, ll. 465.) See the cross of St. Margaret, 
Hewison, Runic Roods, Glasgow, 1914, p. 7; also Opera Symeonis 
Dun., Surtees Soc., 1868, 1, p. 239; ef. Brandl, Sitzwngsberichte der 
Kénigl. Preuss. Akad. der Wiss., 1905, p. 722. Note the use of jewels 
on the Pastoral Staff of St. Patrick in the seventh century: F. E. 
Warren, The Lit. and Rit. of the Oeltic Church, Oxford, 1881, p. 115. 

* For the books on the mosaics I am indebted to the kindness of 
Professor G. G. King of Bryn Mawr for pointing out many useful 
references. The generosity of the libraries of Harvard, Columbia, 
and the University of Pennsylvania, has helped me at every turn in 
the bibliography of this paper. For S. Apollinare in Classe, see 
Diehl, Ravenne, Paris, 1907, p. 71; date, pp. 24, 62. Less accurately, 
Didron, Christ, Icon., trans. Stokes, Bohn ed., 1, pp. 396 ff. Inaccu- 
rately, Twining, Symbols and Hmblems, London, 1852, plate vt, 
fig. rx. 

* Lowrie, Monuments of the Early Church, N. Y., 1916, p. 244, fig. 
83; Twining, pl. v", fig. 11, opp. p. 14. 

™ Bunsen, Basiliken des christlichen Roms, pl. 46; Twining, pl. 
XXxxvI, fig. 8, also pl. vm, fig. 9. 
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other crosses of this type: for example, that in the apse of 
S. Pudenziana; ?* that in S. Paolo fuori le mura; ** and 
that in the apse of S. Teodoro.** The evidence shows that 
this cross was widely popular. It came from a Byzantine 
source, apparently, and spread over Europe, not merely in 
the form of mosaics but in other decorative forms.** And 
with the Oriental influence so powerful in Celtic and early 
English Christianity, it seems more ‘han likely that it 
penetrated to the British Isles. The form appears in the 
plain English altar cross,?* and the jewelled type is repro- 
duced in the well-known Cross of Cong.?* 


=Kraus, Gesch. der christl. Kunst, Freiburg, 1896, frontispiece 1; 
Lowrie, p. 306. 

* Kraus, I, p. 182, fig. 144; Lowrie, p. 311. See Kraus, 1, p. 324; 
Lowrie, p. 311; Bunsen, Basiliken, pl. XLv. 

™*C. R. Morey, Lost Mosaics and Frescoes of Rome of the Med. 
Period, Princeton, 1915, p. 26. See also the fresco, p. 62, pl. v; and 
see Twining, pl. Lv1; p. 36, pl. xvir; p. 38, pl. xv; pl. LXXXIX. 
Also Asturias y Léon by D. José M. Quadrado, Barcelona, 1885, pl. 
opp. p. 88 (9th cent.) ; Tavenor-Perry, Dinanderie, London, 1910, 
pl. xvi1; Cabrol and Leclercq, Dict. d’Arch. Chrét. et de Liturgie, 
Paris, 1914, m1*, 3104, fig. 3403, 3411, pl. opp. 3107. Certainly many 
other examples could be collected with little trouble. 

“For the Byzantine influence see: Diehl, Ravenne, pp. 63 ff.; 
Schnaase, Gesch. der bildenen Kunst, 111 (Im Mittelalter, 1), Diissel- 
dorf, 1869, pp. 217 ff.; J. R. Allen, Early Chr. Symb. in Gt. Bt. and 
Ireland, London, 1887, p. 142; compare Hewison, Runic Rooda, pp. 
3, 132; see the ornament of the Lindisfarne Gospels, Repro. from 
Illum. M8S8., British Museum, Series 11, 1908, p. 9; G. B. Brown, 
The Arts in Early England, m1, plate x, 2, 3, 4, 6. See the Gothic 
crosses, Lacroix, Les Arts au Moy. Age, p. 128; pl. opp. p. 130, 
a, b, d, e; p. 131, fig. 88; p. 132; p. 141, fig. 95. See also Dennison 
and Morey, Studies in East Christian and Roman Art, N. Y., 1918, 
pl. xxxiii, fig. 2. 

™* Repro. from Illum. MSS., series 11, 1907, pl. v1; and Allen, Early 
Chr. Symb., pp. 253 ff., 261 (fig. 90), 262 (91), 278 (99), 282 (101). 

™* Armstrong, Art in Gt. Bt. and Ireland, N. Y., 1909, p. 12, fig. 17, 
gives a generally accessible picture of it. See Coffey, Guide to R. 
Trish Acad. Coll., Dublin, 1910, p. 56, dating it c. 1123 a. p. Cf. the 
cross in S. Giov. Lat. to which I have referred. 
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But what evidence we have indicates that this particular 
form arrived later than the period with which we are con- 
cerned. And even if it were known earlier, one might well 
question why, if this was the cross the poet had in mind, 
he laid so much emphasis on the five jewels of the cross- 
beam and neglected the greater number on the upright. 
Futhermore, there is no reason for supposing that the 
number on the crossbeam was likely to have been just five. 

But another type of cross was familiar in England at the 
very time when the poem was probably composed, and it 
affords a more satisfactory explanation of the passage. I 
refer to the Celtic cross, which may be most readily 
recalled in the forms in stone: the arms of equal length 
and pattée, usually placed in a circle.2* Sometimes in 
each angle is a dot or small cross, making—with the circle 

or boss at the center—five units of ornamentation.” This 

last characteristic is extremely common in the Celtic cross 
#3! of English and Scottish territory.*° In the stone represen- 
sii tations it will be found that whatever the variation in the 
arrangement of the dots, crosses, or bosses, importance 
seems to be attached to the number five. 








™See Armstrong, Art in Gt. Bt. and Ireland, p. 7, fig. 8, for the 
type. 

* Allen, Early Chr. Symb., p. 100, fig. 14, 2, 3, 4, 5; p. 105, fig. 16, 
4; p. 114, fig. 20, 1, 2. 

* See G. B. Brown, The Arts in Early Eng., N. Y., 1903, 11, p. 211, 
fig. 127; Rev. W. 8. Calverley, Harly Sculptured Stones in the Diocese 
of Carlisle, Kendal, 1899, pp. 3, 78, 139, 170, 223. Note the varia- 
tions with bosses at the end of each beam, p. 8; boss at the end of 
each beam and one in the center, pp. 34, 223, 263; five bosses in circle 
in the center, p. 206. See Allen, Brit. Arch. Journ., xxxtv, p. 357; 
A. G. Langdon, Old Cornish Crosses, 1896, pp. 190, 358, 391. See also 
the English consecration crosses, Archaeol., xLvmII, pl. xxxiii, fig. 7; 
pl. xxxvii, fig. 9, 10; xiv, p. 161; xxv, p. 279. Note the fragments 
of a cross from the priory of Hexham: Surtees Soc., The Priory of 
Herham, 11, 1865, p. xxxi, no. 3. 
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The significance of these crosses for us may now be 
clear, and their importance will be greater if we can find 
any replicas of the type using precious stones. Fortu- 
nately there is good evidence that the same type was used 
in the jewelled cross; and this too maintains the quincunx, 
sometimes with the jewels in place of the dots or crosses 
and sometimes with a gem at the end of each beam. The 
form appears in the ornamentation of the box of St. 
Molaise ; ** and in the pectoral cross formerly considered 
the property of St. Cuthbert.*?. Here it is comprehensible 
what the poet means by the five jewels on the “ eaxlge- 
span,” since they would form the chief points of color and 
decoration. And here we have another link between a 
“ Cynewulfian ” poem and Celtic Christianity. 

The general explanation of the use of the number five 
in the bosses has been the symbolism of the five wounds. 
Thus Stevens ** and J. R. Allen ** have held this view. 


= Archaeologia xi, pt. 1, p. 149, pl. xxi. For this type see also 
the Ms. illumination in Westwood’s Facsimiles of the Miniatures and 
Ornaments of A.-8. and Irish MSS8., London, 1868, pl. vir, Gospel of 
Durrow; pl. xm, Lindisfarne Gospels. 

"The attribution is opposed by Archbishop Eyre, Hist. of St. Cuth- 
bert, London, 1887, pp. 218-219, 319. See also Cabrol and Leclercq, Vict. 
@ Arch, Ohrét., 11 (2), p. 3106, fig. 3406. See the similar cross on the 
altar of St. Ambrose presented by the Archbishop of Milan in 885: 
Leroux Agincourt, Hist. of Art., 11, Xxv1, B. See the cross, appar- 
ently taken from a MS. illumination, on the title page of the Aelfric 
Soc. ed. of the Homilies of the A.-S. Church, London, 1846. See the 
quincunx in an enamelled cross in the Hamilton broach, A.-8. Review, 
Dec. 1900, p. 170 (9th cent.). See the cross with one jewel at the 
center, Archaeol., XLIV, p. opp. p. 48.; cf. also G. B. Brown, The Arts 
in Early England, m1, plate a, 1; plate x, 7; Iv, plates CIII, CXLv, 
Cxtvir. For jewelled crosses of another type which appears in the 
stone: Arch., L, pt. 2, p. 406, pl. xxi, fig. 1; G. B. Brown, op. cit., 
II, p. 31, fig. 17(a); Allen, Early Chr. Symbolism, p. 99. 

*™W. O. Stevens, The Cross in the Life and Lit. of the A.-8., Yale 
Studies, p. 43. 

“Early Chr. Symbolism, p. 100; Brit. Archaeol, Journ., XXXIV, 
p. 357. 
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Bayley, engaged in propounding another thesis however, 
glances at it with hostility: “The five knobs or bosses 
erroneously supposed to represent the ‘five wounds of 
Christ,’ are of frequent occurrence.” °° For the jewels 
on the cross, Cook quotes another interpretation from the 
Legenda Aurea: “ And in sign of these four virtues the 
four corners of the cross be adorned with precious gems 
and stones. And in the most apparent place is charity, 
and on the right side is obedience, and on the left side is 
patience, and beneath is humility, the root of all the 
virtues.” ** This suggestion is supported by the use of the 
same virtues in the ladder figure of the cross in Alanus de 
Insulis.27 An Anglo-Saxon reading of the significance of 
such elements, although it does not touch on the number, 
gives a similar idea: 


purh pet gold we understandad geleafan and god in gehygd; Purh 
pet; seolfor riht lice sprece and getingnysse on Godes lare; Surh ba 
deorwurtan gymstanes halige mihte. 


The jewels, then, may have symbolized certain virtues. 
On the other hand, Durandus tells us in the 
Rationale: *° “Crux in medio altar significat passiones 
quam Christus in medio tre subsit.” *° We should expect 
the wounds to receive special attention since they are given 
so much emphasis in the hymns and the liturgy.*! The 


* The Lost Lang. of Symbolism, London, 1912, m1, p. 129. 

* DR, pp. 14 ff. * Migne, Pat. Lat., ccx, col. 224. 

*Aelfric Soc., Homilies, London, 1846, 1’, pp. 588-9. See also pp. 
590-591. 

“Ed. 1484, p. 10 v°. 

“See also Honorius, Migne, CLxxt11, col. 587: “ Crux ob tres causas 


super altare erigitur . . . secundo ut passio Christi semper ecclesiae 
repraesentetur.” See col. 559 and 560 (Lv1) for interpretations of 
five. 


“See Hoskins, Primers of Sarum and York, London and N. Y., 
1901, pp. 123, 11, 112, 360; Dickinson, Missale Sarum, 1861-1883, col. 
751 ff. 
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five crosses cut in the altar stones and the five signs of the 
cross are taken as similarly symbolical.*® With these may 
be associated the five grains of incense in the liturgy, and 
the five stones in David’s bag.** And if the symbolism 
was not a matter of some special study and opinion, but 
the laity in general was expected to know it and derive 
benefit from it, the evidence for a symbolism other than 
that of the five wounds would have to be pretty general. 
Five is not a steady number for the virtues, which are 
usually classified as four or seven. It seems fairly safe, 
therefore, to believe that in the Dream the poet mentions 
the five jewels not only because they were prominent in 
the actual cross that he knew, but because they represented 
the sacred wounds, an interpretation of some power. 

At this point we may note that the Hlene, though it 
mentions jewels, gives no specific number. Here again, 
then, if there is any relation between the two poems, the 
Dream is probably the earlier, or at least it is not indebted 
to the Elene.** Some difficulties remain in the lines of the 
Dream: the meaning of “ fegere «xt foldan sceatum ”’ is 
not quite clear. Perhaps a hint may be found in the 
passage of the Daniel (Il. 500-501) : *° 


© Rock, Church of Our Fathers, 1, pp. 74 ff.; 1, p. 192. He gives a 
review of the patristic utterances on the subject. 

* Blickl. Hom., EETS, tv, p. 31, ll. 16. Note the representation of 
the five wounds in Twining’s Symbols and Emblems, p. 40, pl. xIx, 
fig. 6; see the five jewels in the diadem of God, ibid., pl. xxxiv, p. 
70, fig. 3; and the five wounds painted on the red cross of a cross- 
cloth, Feasey, Ancient Eng. Holy Week Cer., p. 40. 

“The jewels in the Hlene may be simply a device for expressing the 
radiance of the cross, just as the Anglo-Saxons often compared the 
sun and stars to jewels. A liturgical echo in an Anglo-Saxon line 
gives us: “pu scinende rod swibor Ponne tungle” (Aelfric, FETS, 
xorv, p. 150, 1. 117. “O crux splendidior cunctis astris,” appears 
among other places in the York Brev., 11, col. 275.) 

“This passage should be compared with Riddle 54, ll. 1 ff. 
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Ac he hlifode to heofontunglum, 
swilce he oferfedmde foldan sceatas. 


The “foldan sceatas” are the corners of the earth, to 
which the cross reaches as it spreads over the sky.*® 
“Stodon” in the Dream, describing the position of the 
jewels, is fairly strong, possibly meaning something like 
“ stood out.” ** The whole passage I should then read as 
follows: “Gems stood out (on the cross) shining fair to 
the corners of the earth; five of these there were, above, on 
the shoulder-span.” The five, as we have seen, were very 
likely those of the Celtic cross, grouped in a quincunx at 
the junction of the beams. 


Fracotes gealga. DR, 1. 10. 


Cook notes this expression as “a comparatively infre- 
quent designation of the cross.” *® But see Crist and Satan, 
ll. 511, 550; Menologium, |. 86; A. S. Hymns (Surtees 
Soc.), p. 78 (Vexilla regis), 1. 4, “ patibulo” glossed 
“ gealgan”; F. E. Warren, The Leofric Missal, Oxford 
1883, p. 141 (erucis patibulum) ; Dreves, 1x, p. 27, 5b 
(In ligno transverso sacri patibuli); Chevalier, Poéste 


“Compare the symbolical interpretation in the gloss on the Trinity 
College MS. of the Liber Hymnorum, I, p. 39: “Si enim crux in terra 
proiicitur per .iiii eius cornua, .iiii partes mundi demonstrat. In 
hoc voluit dominus demonstrare quod non uenit unam partem mundi 
redimere sed totum humanum genus.” Cf. Honorius, Pat. Lat., 
OLxx1r, col. 593 (cux): “Quatuor cornua altaris signavit, dum qua- 
tuor partes mundi cruce salvavit ”; ibid., col. 946, “ Crux si in terra 
inclinatur, ad orientem, meridiem, septentrionem, occidentem se pro- 
tendere comprobatur, quia quatuor partes mundi ad regnum Christi 
signantur.” 

“The same sense is expressed in the passage in the Beowulf (11. 
726-7): 

“Him of eagum 
lige gelicost leoht stod unfeger.” 
“DR, p. 16. 





HEL 
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Tit. du Moy. Age, p. 176, tv1 (152) ; Prudentius, p. 248, 
1. 641; Benedictionale S. Athelwold (x cent., ms., Archaeo- 
logia xxiv, p. 108, “ per beatae crucis patibulum.”’) 

“Ne wes Pet . . . fracodes gealga” might be a refer- 
ence to the cross of one of the thieves, which would natur- 
ally be in the mind of anyone in connection with the 
Inventio Crucis. But “fracod” is not paralleled in the 
Elene; the two sinners are called “ scadena ” in the A. S. 
prose (FETS, xtvi, p. 13), one of them “ sceaPx” in 
twelfth century prose (HETS, cin, p. 32, 1. 25; the gloss 
of latro in Wuelcker’s Vocabularies is usually sceaa, 
sometimes fefe ; and the whole sentence may be simply a 


ease of Anglo-Saxon understatement. 
§ 


Syllic wes se sigebeam. DR, 1. 13. 


“ Sigebeam ” occurs several times in the Elene, as Cook 
has noted, but the kenning is familiar in the hymns and 
the liturgy. ‘ Beam” is usually the gloss of trabes; *° 
but the reference to the cross in this compound is so direct 
that we car hardly be arbitrary in considering it the 
equivalent of lignum. For the hymns we may note the 
following uses: Mone, 1, p. 137 (Salve ligaum trium- 


“See Wuelcker, Vocab. In the sense of “timber” it might be a 
reference to the altar “beam” on which the crucifix hung and on 
which were images of the saints. See Gasquet, Parish Life in Med. 
Eng., London, 1909, p. 51, and Rock, Church of Our Fathers, 1m, pp. 
388 ff. But the reference to the cross is quite direct here, especially in 
the compound “ sigebeam,” and the cross conceived as a tree was a 
figure especially vivid to the people of the early period. For the latter 
it may be worth while noting the cross represented as a tree with the 
branches cut off, but still covered with greenish bark, in the stained 
glass of St. Etienne de Bourges, the St. Chapelle in Paris, and 
Notre Dame de Chartres. See Didron, Christ. Icon., 1, p. 412. See 
the green cross in the apse of St. Denis, ibid., 1, p. 416. See the cross 
of bright green, Twining, Symbols and Emblems, pl. xx, p. 42; and 
pl. vit, fig. 20. See also the altar cross in J. Tavenor-Perry, Din- 
anderie, p. 123; p. 118, pl. xrv. 
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phale) ; Daniel, v, 183, st. 3; Mone, 1, p. 159, ll. 13 (trium- 
phale lignum) ; Morel, Lat. Hymznen, p. 27, 1. 85; Dreves, 
xxx1, p. 94, No. 74, st. 7 (O crux, lignum triumphale). 
For the kindred expression, sigebeacen, sigorbeacen, or sigo- 
res tacen, found only in the Elene,®° note the following: 
Daniel, v, p. 183 (Ave, triumphale signum) ; Dreves, rx, 
p. 26, No. 25, 1a (Signum Christi triumphale) ; xxxrx, 
p. 21, No. 9, 4a (signum triumphale). Compare Pruden- 
tius, p. 38, 1. 83 (Dic tropeum passionis, dic triumphalem 
erucem) ; Mone, 1, p. 142, ll. 35 (signum victorie) ; York 
Missal, Surtees Soc., u, p. 103 (signum triumphale). 
Cook, DR, p. 16 (also Crist, notes, p. 192) takes the Anglo- 
Saxon expressions as referring to “tne victorious sign 
seen by Constantine,” but the use in the hymns shows that 
unnecessary. 


Geseah ic wuldres treow 
welum geweortod wynnum scinan. DR, ll. 14-15. 


Cook (p. 17) compares the Elene ll. 88-90, which I have 
already quoted. Here we may note especially the phrase 
“ wlitig wuldres treo” (“geseah ic” in DR I have dealt 
with in the ether connection). Both passages, however, 
may profitably be compared with one in the Vezilla regis 
with its Anglo-Saxon translation: 





Arbor decora et fulgida treow wlitig ond scinende 
Ornata regis purpura. gefretewod cynges mid godewebbe.” 


Purpura is regularly glossed “ godewebb” (see Napier, 
O. E. Glosses) which means a purple cloth or any rich 
material.°? “ Wedum” may hold some reminiscence of 
this expression. Certainly it has nothing to do with the 
vexillum, which is glossed “gufPfana,” and which, it is 


"See Cook, DR, p. 16, n. 13. "A4.-8. Hymns, p. 78. 
"See Haodus, 11. 588 and elsewhere. 
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interesting to note, did not appear in the Sarum and York 
use."? The suggestion offered by Stevens (p. 74) that 
“ weedum ” “may be a recollection of the veiling of the 
rood on Good Friday,” although it receives some support 
from line 22, is rendered doubtful by the context here, 
which has entirely to do with “ wynnum,” “ golde,” and 
“ gimmas.” On the other hand, line 22 may be read with 
the meaning “ purpura” for “ wedum” and it does not 
lose in clearness or significance thereby. 


Geseah ic pet fuse beacen 
wendan wedum and bleom: hwilum hit wes mid wetan besteined, 
besyled mid swates gange, hwilum mid since gegyrwed. 
‘ DR, ll. 21-23. 


We have here what seems one of the clearest allusions to 
the liturgy, to the method of changing the style of the 
cross between Lent and Easter. Ebert has noted certain 
foreign cases of using the blood-red cross ** and asserts 
without evidence that the custom held among the Anglo- 
Saxons of the eighth century."> He gives this point in 
another connection and does not deal with “ wendan 
weedum and bleom.” Rock, however, has shown the use 
of the red cross during Lent in England; ** in the north 
the use was apparently general,’ and this may be reflected 


= Tracts of Clement Maydeston, HBS, p. 53. 

“Op. cit., p. 84. See for various red crosses, Zoeckler, Das Kreuz 
Christi, Gtitersloh, 1875, p. 238. 

™The reference in the Crist (Part 11), 1. 1101, taken by itself, 
might easily be explained by the possibility that the cross was gold, 
and that since gold is often referred to as “red” and the color would 
be especially appropriate, it was so described. See Genesis, 1. 2404. 

"Church of Our Fathers, tv, p. 263. See also Gasquet, Parish Life 
in Med. Eng., p. 171. 

"Tracts of Clement Maydeston, HBS, p. 49: “ Excepta prima do- 
minica differatur crux lignea rubei coloris depicta sine ymagine 
erucifixi.” Stevens refers for evidence to the red crosses in Archaeol., 
XLVI, p. 456, but these are consecration crosses and without sig- 
nificance here. 
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in the Anglo-Saxon “ mid wetan bestemed” and part of 
the reference in “ bleom.” 

This should be supplemented further by the possibility 
that there is some borrowing from the hymns in the very 
vividness of the detail in the Dream: Mone, 1, p. 143, No. 
109 (O crux, arbor inclita, Cristi membris praedita et 
sacrata sanguine) ; Chevalier, Poésie Int., p. 181, uxv, 174 
(Beata crux cum gloria, Celso sacrata sanguine) ; Mone, 1, 
p. 142, 43 (crux cruore consecrata) ; Dreves, xiv, p. 82, 
No. 72; xxx1x, No. 9, p. 21 (crucem tuo sanguine conse- 
cratam colimus) ; 11, p. 86, No. 81, st. 4; Daniel v, p. 184, 
st. 3; Merrill, Lat. Hymns, p. 67; Daniel, 11, p. 101, No. 
62; Merrill, p. 19, Pange lingua (Quem sacer cruor pe 
runxit, fusas agni corpore) ; cf. Anselm, Pat. Lat. civ, 
col. 937, Orat. x11 (Ave crux . . . ejus pretiosissimo san- 
guine cruentata) ; Mone, 1, p. 140, 1. 3 (fulgens Christi san- 
guine) ; 1, p. 125, No. 99, Il. 25-26 (Per sanguinem sacerri- 
mum, rigasti crucis postem; 1, p. 186, ll. 30 (Vidit in ara 
sacram crucis ostiam, Sanguinis undam, laticem de latere, 
Sancto fluente) ; Daniel 1v, p. 322 (Crux alma .. . tor- 
rente Christi sanguinis ebria) ; Mone 1, p. 159, No. 122, 
ll. 31; Morel, Lat. Hymn., p. 28, No. 45, 1. 8; Dreves, rv, 
No. 46, p. 34; 1x, p. 27, 3a (O altitudo atque profundum 
crucis purpuratae in Christi sanguine) ; rx, p. 28, No. 29, 
la (Rubens agni sanguine); xv, p. 46, No. 24 (Agni 
rubens sanguine) ; cf. York Missal, Surtees Soc., m, p. 102 
(Fuit haec salutis ara Rubens Agni sanguine) ; Dreves, 
xLul, p. 23, No. 32, st. 2 (Tu decora sic consiste, Lota 
sacro sanguine); Prudentius, p. 86 (Hine eruoris fluxit 
unda, lymfa parte ex altera: Lymfa nempe dat lavacrum, 
tum corona ex sanguine est). 

While such expressions as the above account for “ mid 
wetan bestemed,” the change implied in the “ hwilum 
. . . hwilum” clauses needs further explanation. As I 
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have said, the plain red cross was carried during Lent, but 
on Palm Sunday a more ornamental cross appeared, as the 
Tracts of Maydeston tell us (p. 50): 


Post distributionem palmarum exeat processio cum cruce lignea. 
. .. + Deinde lectio euangelio feretum cum reliquijs preparatum. 
in quo corpus Christi in pixide dependat obuiam venientem cum 
cruce argentea.... Statim vero visa cruce argentea recedat crux 
lignea. 


And on Easter day, as I have already had occasion to 
mention, the “‘ crux de christallo” was used, which was 
borne untii Ascension-tide (Maydeston, p. 53). With 
this progressive change in mind, we may better understand 
what the poet means when he says that he saw the cross 
change in garb and color, sometimes it was stained with 
the flowing of blood and sometimes adorned with treasure.®* 


* Rock studies the usage with some evidence not without importance 
for us, Church of Our Fathers, 1v, pp. 290 ff., citing the description 
of the cross in the cathedral of York: “Una crux de rubeo jaspide 
ornata cum argento deaurato, cum petris infixis in pede ligneo de- 
picto.... Item una crux de christallo cum pulchro pede bene 
sculpta.” (See Mon. Angl., vit, p. 1204.) See in the ritual of Durham 
(Surtees Soc., cvi1, 1903, p. 10 and p. 105) the processional crosses, 
one of silver and double gilt, and one of gold. Cf. Chalmers, Divine 
Worship, p. 282; and the prayer, App., p. xviii. Also the Osmund 
Register lists the ornaments in the hands of the treasurer of Sarum, 
1214-1222 (Wordsworth, Cer. and Proc. of the Catholic Church of 
Salisbury, p. 34 n. and p. 169) : 

Crux una magna cooperta argento cum ligno crucis beati Petri. 

Crux una processionaria bene ceaurata cum lapidibus multis. 

Crux una processionaria dominicis diebus cooperta argento. 

Crux una aurea cum ligno dominico, cum multis lapidibus, cum 

pede argenti et pomello. 

Crux una deaurata ex una parte cum ligno dominico cum pede 

argenti. 
The ceremony may be reflected in Riddle 56, 11. 3-4: 
Wretlic wudutreow ond wunden gold, 
sinc searobunden, ond seolfres del. 


See also Gasquet, Parish Life in Med. Eng., pp. 172 ff. 
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Geseah ic pa Frean mancynnes 
efstan elne mycle pet he me wolde on gestigan. 
per ic ba ne dorste ofer Dryhtnes word 
bugan obd%e berstan, pa ic bifian geseah 
eortan sceatas. (DR, Il. 33-37) 
gestah he on gealgan heanne. (1. 40) 
Bifode ic pba me se Beorn ymbclypte; ne doicte ic hwebdre bugan 
to eordan, 


feallan to foldan sceatum, ac ic sceolde feste standan. 
(Il. 42-43) 


It is hard to believe that these passages have not something 
to do with the striking lines in the Pange lingua of Fortu- 


natus: 
Flecte ramos, arbor alta, tensa laxa viscera 
Et rigor lentescat ille, quem dedit nativitas, 
Ut superni membra regis miti tendas stipite, 
(ll. 24 ff.) 


The cross explains why it was unable to bend. And the 
last line of the Latin seems to be echoed in the Dream by 
“Geseah ic weruda God fearle Penian ” (Il. 51-52).5° 
Another line from Fortunatus, “ Sola digna tu fuisti ferre 
pretium saeculi,” although it was a generally popular 
sentiment,®° seems to appear in the following: 


Me pa geweortode wuldres Ealdor 
ofer holtwudu, heofonrices Weard, 
swylce he his modor eac Marian sylfe 
elmihtig God for ealle men 
geweorSode ofer eall wifa cynn, (DR, ll. 90-94) 


"Cf. A.-8. Hymns, p. 78, “Tendens manus vestigia” glossed 
“abenigende handa fot-swabu.” Cook refers to Ben. Off., p. 73: 
“Crist wes on rode abened.” 

“ Cf. Cook, DR, pp. 21, 41, referring to “arbor una nobilis”; also 
Brandl, Siteungsberichte der Kénigl. Preuss. Akad. der Wiss., 1905, 
p. 721. The line quoted above seems to be more to the point. The 
Pange lingua is almost entirely incorporated in the antiphons for 
the adoration of the cross in Gregory’s Liber Antiphonarius, §§ 684-5, 
Migne, Pat. Lat., rxxvm1. Cf. also Chalmers, Divine Worship, App., 
pp. xxix ff. Gee the same sentiment in the hymns: Chevalier, Poée. 
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The figure in ll. 34 and 40 is paralleled in Crist and 
Satan (ll. 549 ff.) and in the hymns: Chevalier, Poés. Lit., 
p. 176, tv1, 152 (Cum ascendisset Dominus Super crucis 
patibulum) ; Prudentius, p. 248, ll. 641 (Crux illa nostra 
est, nos patibulum ascendimus) ; Iaber Hymnorum, 1, p. 
85, 1.22. The figure of 1. 42 is paralleled: Mone, 1, p. 181, 
st. 7 (O virtus crucis mundus attrahis amplexando tuis 
hine inde brachiis) ; Dreves, rx, p. 27, 5b: 


transverso sacri patibuli 
docemur 
expansis manibus 
crucifixi 
dextros et sinistros 
amplecti. 


The most interesting parallel of all, however, is found in 
the third reading for the feast of St. Andrew in the York 
Breviary (Surtees Soc., vol. 11, col. 88, lectio iij) : 


Cum pervenisset beatus andreas ad locum ubi crux parata erat: 
videns eam a longe exclamabat voce magna dicens: salve crux: que 
in corpore Christi dedicata es: et ex membris ejus tanquam mar- 
garitis ornata,“ ps. Omnes gentes, an. Antequam te ascenderet 
dominus noster o beata cruz: timorem terrenum habuisti: modo vero 
amorem celestem obtinens pro voto susciperis. ps. Exaudi deus 
deprecationem. ao. Amator tuus semper fui: et desideravi te am- 
plecti. o bona crux. pé. Exaudi deus orationem. 


The Italics are mine. The passage affords us another con- 


Lit., p. 181, txv (174), 2 (Electa cunctis credulis) ; Daniel, v, p. 183 
(Quod solum fuisti dignum sustinere Dominum); Dreves, vit, p. 
105, No. 91, 8a (quae sola fuisti digna portare regem). In the 
liturgy: York Brev., 11, col. 275 (que sola fuisti digna portare talen- 
tum mundi) ; col. 551 (que digna fuit portare precium hujus seculi) ; 
Brev. Sarum, m1, col. 274. 

“Cf. Anselm, Pat. Lat., c.v1u, col. 942: “Salva me, sancta crux, quae 
in corpore Christi dedicata es, et ex membrorum ejus compage tan- 
quam margaritis ornata; quae praetium nostrum portare digna fuisti 
et vitam aeternam nobis attulisti.” Cf. with this York Brev., 11, col. 
551 (que digna fuit portare precium hujus seculi). 
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nection with the northern liturgy and also one with the 
story of St. Andrew. 


Gyredon me golde and seolfre. 
DR, 1. 77. 


This line has been taken as a reference to the story of the 
Inventio. We may note, however, that “ golde and seolfre ” 
is not paralleled in the Elene (ll. 1023 ff.), where we have 
“golde and gimcynnum.” In the Latin (Acta Sanct., 
Holth., Elene, p. 40) we have gold and jewels with a silver 
box, and also in Eusebius (see Cook, Crist, notes, p. 190). 
But the Anglo-Saxon Prose, which may indicate the Irish 
original,®* tells us: “bewyrean het mid golde 3 mid seolfre J 
mid deorwurPum gimmum.” ® At this point, then, the 
Dream is again closer to a possible common original than 
to the Elene. 


Is me nu lifes hyht 
pet ic pone sigebeam secan mote. 
DR, ll. 126-7. 


The Christian “ hope” is common in hymns of the cross, 
although not exactly in these terms: Daniel, 1v, p. 185 
(Crux sancta ... vera spes nostra), Mone, 1, p. 145, 
A. S. Hymns, Surtees Soc., p. 156; Daniel 1, p. 225, No. 
exevir, 2 (Spes et certa redemptio): Chevalier, Repert. 


“ Although the details are not in the Irish abridged version; sce 
Schirmer, Leabh. Breac, p. 46. 

*EETS, xtvi, p. 15. Cf. Durandus, Rationale, p. 128 ro, “ lapidibus 
et preciosis adornatam.” It may not be out of place to note here, 
however, that the Elene seems to have a special predilection for 
jewels: the nails after the crucifixion are described as shining like 
jewels (ll. 1114ff.), while the analogues give them as shining like 
gold (ASNS, cxxv, p. 87; ZDPh4l, xxxvu, p. 18), and in the Dream 
(1. 46) at the time of the crucifixion they are “deorcan,” (note the 
paralle: here in the Dream to the Crist, Part m1, 1]. 1107-9.) For the 
Elene see also note 44 above. It should be added that “golde and 
seolfre ” of DR may have reference merely to the ceremony described 
in the discussion of Il. 21 ff. above. 
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Hymnolog., tv, p. 88, No. 36454 (Crux, ave, spes unica 
inventionis) ; No. 36462 (Crux sancta . . . spes nostra) ; 
Dreves, 1x, p. 26, No. 25, 1a (spes et nostra gloria) ; No. 
26, 2a (sanctae crucis, spes nostra); xv, p. 46, No. 24 
(spes praeclara) ; xv, p. 47, No. 25 (spes mihi viventi) ; 
xxi, p. 22, No. 15 (spes unica); xtvi, p. 57, No. 58 
(unica spes hominum). See also the liturgy: York Brev., 
col. 552 (crux, ave, spes unica), also col. 270; Hereford 
Brev., HBS, xl, u, p. 159. See a late hymn, Wackernagel, 
Das deutsche Kirchenlied, Leipzig, 1864, 1, p. 252, No. 
428 (magna spes credentium). See Anselm, Migne, Pat. 
Lat., civi11, col. 939 (Tu es enim spes mea). 

Incidentally it may be worth noting in relation to these 
lines and to 1. 138 that the lignum vitue figure is extremely 
common: Mone, 1, p. 181, st. 6 (Crux vitae lignum, Vitam 
mundi portans) ; 1, 174, 1. 8; Dreves, 1x, p. 26, No. 25, 1b 
(lignum vitae); xv, p. 46, No. 24 (arbor vitae); xxr, 
p. 22, No. 15 (arbor vitae); xxx1, p. 94, No. 74, st. 6 
(lignum vitae) ; xxxiv, p. 28, No. 24 (arbor ave vitae) ; 
xxx1x, No. 9, p. 21, 3b (vitale lignum) ; xx, p. 33, No. 14 
(lignum vitae). 

And ic wene me 
daga gehwylece hwenne me Dryhtnes rod, 
pe ic her on eorSan #er sceawode, 
of bysson lenan life gefetige, 


and me ponne gebringe per is blis micel. 
DR, ll. 135 ff. 


Stevens cites these lines (p. 74) as indicating that the 
poet deifies the cross: “In endowing the cross with per- 
sonality, the poet of the Dream of the Rood outstrips any 
other writer.” While we may agree with this comment in 
part (although we have noted how the poet borrows details 
and utilizes allusions), the opinion should be modified by 
observing the frequency of the figure in the hymns: com- 
pare Mone, 1, p. 181, st. 7: 
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O excelsa crux, 

ima perforans, 
vinctos, quos absolvis, 
ad summa erigis. 


Also: Mone, 1, p. 140, Il. 53; 1, p. 142, ll. 43 (Per te nobis 

. sempiterna gaudia det superna gratia); Daniel, v, 
p. 183, st. 3 (Tu nos hine per modum scalae Ducas ad 
coelestia) ; v, p. 304, No. 608, Il. 3 (Qui fidelis introducis 
Ad coelestem Patriam), 1. 8 (Nos transfer ad gloriam) ; 
Dreves, xv, p. 47, No. 25 (In te confisum me ducas ad 
paradisum—addressed to Christ). See Anselm, Pat. Lat., 
CLVI1II, col. 942 (et vitam aeternam nobis attulisti) ; Greg. 
Sac., HBS, p. 275 (per crucis lignum ad paradisum 
gaudia redeamus). See also the “lignum vitae” figure 
discussed above, especially Mone, 1, p. 145, also in A. 8. 
Hymas, Surtees Soc., p. 156; and cf. DR, 1. 148 with A. 8. 
Hymns, p. 83 (Redempta plebs captivata Reddita vite 
praemio). 


Most of the conclusions given in the foregoing discussion 
need not be repeated. Many of them are extremely tenta- 
tive, hardly more than shadowing as they do possible 
influence, and not attempting to arrive at the actual source. 
But to draw the matter together we may note the following 
points which seem to have received general support in the 
investigation: in the Dream of the Rood there are several 
clear allusions to the liturgy; even the phrases at times 
seem to be borrowed, especially from the hymn Pange 
lingua; we have observed several parallels in the Dream 
to Part Three of the Crist ; ®* if there is any connection 
between the Dream and the Inventio, it exists between the 


“Cook has noted many of the parallels. Seee note 63 above and 
Cook, DR, p. 30; DR, ll. 110, 117, and Crist, ll. 999, 1376 ff., and 
Cook, DR, p. 42. Others have been mentioned in the course of tae 
study. 
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former and some document approximating the source of 
the Elene rather than the Elene itself. If the results of 
our search for liturgical influence are surprisingly small, 
the study has served to show all the more how little the 
poet of the Dream has relied on the conventional material 
accessible to him and yet with what effectiveness he has 
brought in reflections of the ecclesiastical services which 
he knew. 
Howarp R. Parcn. 











XV.—TEE BLACK-LETTER BROADSIDE 
BALLAD 


I 


“In actual practice the English broadside ballad did not 
exist before the introduction of printing ; but it is not accu- 
rate to assert that “street ballads begin about 1540,” ? or 
even to call Skelton’s ballad on Flodden Field (1513)— 
said to be the earliest printed street ballad extant *—the 
beginning of the genre. Undoubtedly the ballad had begun 
to play an important role before 1500, and in its origin 
runs much farther back, far antedating the art of printing. 
To all intents the street ballad was matured as early as 
1500; while satirical poems, invectives, lamentations, and 
short jocular and religious stanzas of a still earlier period 
have many of the features that characterize printed broad- 
side ballads and unquestionably prepared the way for them. 
Early in the fifteenth century, writers of such ballad-poems 
tried to circulate them on manuscript broadsheets. Natu- 
rally, therefore, the advent of printing merely facilitated 
and increased the production of rimed broadsides, until, 
in the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth, they came to be the 
chief publications of the London press and the works most 
dear to the common people. 

Ballads were printed and circulated in enormous num- 


*Gummere, Popular Ballad, p. 4. Percy seems té6 have originated 
this idea, and it is everywhere accepted. 

*The “ Nut-Brown Maid,” which is older than Skelton’s ballad, 
can hardly be called a ballad at all. Perhaps the best edition of 
Skelton’s work is that made (in facsimile) by John Ashton, London, 
1882; it is also reprinted in Ashton’s Century of Ballads (Boston, 
1888), pp. xiii ff. 
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bers. In 1520 John Dorne, a bookseller of Oxford, sold 
from his shop more than one hundred and ninety unnamed 
“ballets.” ® In 1543 an “Act for the Advancement of 
True Religion and for the Abolishment of the Contrary ” 
was promulgated to restrain the publication of “ printed 
books, printed ballads, plays, rimes, songs, and other fan- 
tasies ” ; * while in the same year thirty printers and book- 
sellers were ordered by the Privy Council to furnish lists 
of all the books and ballads published by them within the 
past three years.° These restrictions proved ineffectual. 
Six years later, in 1549, Sternhold, groom of the chamber 
to Henry VIII, versified fifty-one of the Psalms, that they 
might be sung “in private houses, for godly solace and 
comfort, and for the laying apart all ungodly songs and 
ballads ” ; © and John Baldwin wished to God that his own | 
Canticles or Balades of Solomon (1549) “ might once drive 
out of office the bawdy ballads of lecherous love, that com- 
monly are indited and sung of idle courtiers in princes’ 
and noblemen’s houses.” 7 

Many balladists of the reigns of Edward and Mary are 
known by name and are represented by not a few extant 


*See his Day-Book, ed. F. Madan, Oxford Hist. Society, Collectanea, 
Ist series, pt. mz (1885). 

* Statutes of the Realm, m, p. 894. 

*Duff’s Century of the English Book Trade, 1905, pp. xxiv-xxv. 
Nine so-called ballads (which were really libels and not intended for 
singing) dealing with Lord Cromwell (+ 1540) are preserved. They 
are described with lavish extracts in the Calendar of State Papers, 
Foreign and Domestic, Henry VIII, xvi, pp. 212-14, and in Lemon’s 
Catalogue of Printed Broadsides in the possession of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, 1866, pp. 2-5. Seven of them are reprinted 
in Hazlitt’s Fugitive Tracts, lst series, 1875, nos. vI-xm; eight are 
reproduced in facsimile in Kingdon’s Incidents in the Lives of Poyntz 
and Grafton, p. 84. 

* Quoted in Chappell’s Popular Music, I, p. 54. 

* Quoted in Ritson’s Ancient Songs, 1829, 1, p. Ixxxi. 
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ballads. Of these John Heywood, epigrammatist and 
playwright as well as ballad-monger, is the most distin- 
guished. A dozen or more of his ballads have been pre- 
served. Important, too, were John Redford, the talented 
musician and teacher of poor Thomas Tusser;* Richard 
Sheale, long thought to be the author of the older version 
of “ Chevy Chase’; William Forrest, Queen Mary’s chap- 
lain, a skilled musician, and translator of many of the 
Psalms into verse;?° John Wallis and Henry Spooner, 
balladists known only by their work preserved in a Bod- 
leian manuscript." 

“During the first ten years of Elizabeth’s reign at least 
forty publishers of ballads are mentioned in the records of 
the Stationers’ Company, while on extant copies are found 
the names of some thirty m .« who printed ballads in Lon- 
don before 1580 without registering them at Stationers’ 
Hall.!?* Perhaps nearly two hundred Elizabethan ballad- 
writers are known by name, the most important being 
William Elderton, Thomas Churchyard, Anthony Mun- 
day, William Birch, Leonard Gibson, Thomas Deloney, 
and Richard Johnson. At one time or another, however, 
practically every great poet and playwright of the period 
wrote a ballad or two.” 

The popularity of the black-letter ballad never wavered. 


*See especially those reprinted from Brit. Mus. Add. ms. 15,233, 
by Halliwell-Phillipps, in the Old Shakespeare Society’s volume for 
1848 (xxxvm). 

* Ibid. 

*See Lemon’s Catalogue, p. 16, no. 46. For printing Forrest’s 
epitaph-ballad on Mary without license, Richard Lant “ was sente to 
warde” (Arber’s Transcript of the Registers of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany of London, 1, p. 101). 

“ys, Ashmole 48 (ed. Thomas Wright, Songs and Ballads, etc., 
Roxburghe Club, 1860). 

“Cf. Bryant, History of English Balladry, p. 169. 
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About 1625, according to George Wither, there were 
“thousands of vain songs and profane ballads stored up 
in the Stationers’ warehouses,” and printers had “ many 
muses perpetually employed for the composing of new 
strains.” ** -In 1642 “halter and ballad-makers”’ were 
“two principal trades of late: ballads being sold by whole 
hundreds in the city, and halters sent by whole barrels full 
to Berwick, to hang up the rebels with.”>’* At this time 
the ballad-mongers formed “ an indifferent strong corpora- 
tion: twenty-three of you sufficient writers, beside Martin 
Parker.” 1° Parker was incomparably the greatest (if the 
word “ great’ may. be used) of the ballad-mongers, and 
with his death (circa 1656) the best part of balladry 
passed away.'® His chief rival was Laurence Price, two 
of whose productions have crept into Mr. Child’s English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads.‘3 Few writers of promi- 
nence appeared after 1660, but there was no diminution in 
the output of ballads. 

‘But if the term broadside ballad is strictly confined to 
a rimed composition written by a professional versifier, 
printed on one side of a single sheet and intended to be 
sung in the streets, then few ballads earlier in date than 
the reign of Edward VI have survived,’and of the innum- 
erable ballads published from that time until about 1700— 


*Schollers Purgatory, c. 1625 (Miscellaneous Works, ed. Spenser 
Society, 1, p. 31). 

“The Scots Scouts’ Discoveries, 1642 (Phoenix Britannicus, 1732, 
1, p. 466). 

“The Downfall of Temporizing Poets, 1641, sign. A3 b. 

“ Parker’s “True Tale of Robin Hood” (Child, no. 154) is of 
course well known, but few persons know that William Elderton 
wrote “ King James and Browne ” (Child, no. 180). 

These are “The Famous Flower of Serving-Men ” (no. 106, and 
cf. Rowburghe Ballads, v1, p. 570) and “ Robin Hood’s Golden Prize ” 
(no, 147). 
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the approximate date at which black-letter type was aban- 
doned—only some ten thousand copies have come down to 
us, and perhaps at least half of these are duplicates. < The 
largest and oldest collection is that of 1376 ballads begun 
by John Selden, completed by Samuel Pepys, and now 
preserved at Magdalene College, Cambridge.}* Other 
famous collections are the Roxburghe at the British 
Museum, begun by Robert Harley and in recent years aug- 
mented until it now includes over fourteen hundred broad- 
sides ; the Bagford, of 355 ballads, in the British Museum ; 
the Wood, Rawlinson, and Douce, containing 279, 218, 
and 877 ballads respectively, in the Bodleian; the London 
Society of Antiquaries, containing fifty-six ballads printed 
before 1603; and the so-called Suffolk collection of Eliza- 
bethan ballads, some ninety of which are in the library of 
Mr. Christie-Miller, at Britwell Court, and about seventy 
of which, formerly owned by Mr. Henry Huth, are now 


in the British Museum.’® « By far the majority of extant 
ballads date from the reign of Charles IT.” 

‘Few changes were made in the mechanical form of 
ballads from 1550 to 1700. They were printed on coarse 
paper, usually of folio size, in black-letter type, and were 


“Counting white-letter ballads, the Pepys collection contains over 
1700 copies, of which 964 are said to be unique. The best accounts 
of all these collections are given by Chappell and Ebsworth in the 
Rowburghe Ballads, 1, pp. iff., and vm, pp. 739 f. 

* The Suffolk ballads are reprinted in H. L. Collmann’s Ballads 
and Broadsides, Roxburghe Club, 1912, and in A Collection of 79 
Black-Letter Ballads and Broadsides, London, 1867 and 1870. The 
Bagford, Roxburghe, and about 500 Pepysian ballads are reprinted in 
the Ballad Society’s Bagford Baliads and Roxburghe Ballads. The 
ballads in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries are, for the 
most part, reprinted in Collier’s Old Ballads, Percy Society, vol. 1; 
the Harleian Miscellany, vol. x; and W. C. Hazlitt’s Fugitive Tracts. 
Many ballads, too, have survived in M8S., most of which have at one 
time or another been edited. 
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customarily ornamented with one or more woodcuts. Typo- 
graphically the ballads were not attractive. The author’s 
responsibility evidently ended when he had turned in his 
manuscript ; he had no wish to read proof, and the neces- 
sity of doing this seems seldom to have occurred to the 
printer, who was concerned only about the money he could 
make.”° Accordingly, the broadsides abound in typo- 
graphical errors hardly less grotesque and absurd than the 
amazing woodcuts that embellished the sheets. Since the 
demand for these pictures always exceeded the supply, 
printers bought old collections of worn-out or worm-eaten 
cuts, xud put them, regardless of their fitness or unfitness, 
at the head of whatever ballads they happened to be print- 
ing.24 A cut originally belonging to Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs, for example, was afterwards used for any broad- 
sheet that lamented deaths by fire, no matter whetber 
they were accidents or legal executions.** By no means, 
however, did the scarcity of woodcuts prevent a lavish use 
of them. Elderton’s “ Philosophers’ Learnings” was 
issued with a row of five at the top of the sheet! 2° « Some- 
times ballads were printed on waste paper, often on proof- 


» When Heywood wished to list the errata in his Troia Britanica, 
the printer answered him, “hee would not pubiish his owne dis- 
workemanship, but rather, let his owne fault lye upon the necke of 
the author” (An Apology for Actors, 1612, Old Shakespeare Society, 
1841, p. 62). 

* Collier’s Broadside Black-Letier Ballads, 1868, p. iv. Thus, “A 
mournfull Dittie on the death of certaine Judges and Justices of the 
Peace” (A Collection of 79 Ballads, 1867, p. 197) had a woodcut 
representing two men exclaiming at a baby in a dish placed before 
them by a servant. See also Ebsworth’s discussion of woodcuts in 
the publications of the New Shakspere Society, series vi, no. vi 
(1879), pp. 17 ff. 

™Collier’s Broadside Black-Letter Ballads, p. v. 

* A Collection of 79 Ballads, pp. 138, 297. 
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sheets that had been “ pulled” and cast aside; ** and, 
since Tudor printers tried to give as much for one’s money 
as they could, it was no unusual thing to find as many as 
three or four ballads on one broadside. » In 1565-66 Alex- 
ander Lacy printed in double columns on one sheet four 
ballads, two of which he had abstracted without credit from 
Tottel’s Miscellany.*® As the ballad-trade developed, more 
than one production rarely appeared on a single sheet ; but 
after 1700, especially in the early days of the nineteenth 
century, as many as five or six ballads were regularly 
published on a folio sheet, while those that were issued 
separately were often printed in single columns on narrow 
slips of paper. Although enormous numbers of these slip 
ballads and white-letter folio ballads are extant, they 
have never been highly valued by collectors, probably be- 
cause to a large extent the fascinating woodcuts went out 
of use with black letter. 

A history of the black-letter ballad would require far too 
much space for a short paper, for it would of necessity 
involve an account of the literature and politics and 
domestic life of the period. <In this article, therefore, an 
attempt will be made merely to give, and to give as far as 
possible by quotations from contemporary writers, a gen- 
eral idea of the nature of ballads,of the methods by which 
they were published and distributed, of their authors and 
printers, and ‘of the classes to which they appealed. « Com- 
paratively unimportant in themselves, it is yet doubtful 
whether any other one thing throws so much light on the 


“For one that was printed on the back of an old prognostication, 
see ibid., pp. 101, 292. 

* Ibid., pp. 147 ff., 299. 

*The Harvard College Library has several thousands of them. 
Collectors like Lord Crawford make no effort to catalogue any but 
black-letter ballads. 
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literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as do 
the ballads.*% 
II 


‘The very phrase “ broadside ballad” instantly calls 
up in one’s mind the thought of a rimed account of some 
monstrosity or of the execution of a criminal,—of frankly 
journalistic ballads, instead of those which purpose to be 
songs and which for that reason have a fairer claim to the 
title. This confusion cannot be avoided, yet it is hardly 
fair to lump all ballads under the general description, 
“ mere shreds and tatters of sensation.” One scholar who 
does so is shocked to find in thé Stationers’ Registers an 
entry of a ballad on a “ monsterus pygge.” ? No doubt a 
pig affords a poor theme for poetry (though donkeys have 
keen known to suffice); but it is a subject thoroughly 
adapted to journalism, and-perhaps the best way in which 
to judge the broadside ballad as a whole is frankly to com- 
pare it with the modern newspaper. Viewed from that 
angle, there is nothing in the ballads that cannot be dupli- 
cated today, and it is a comfort to discover that twentieth- 
century journalism is an inheritance.» 

Jack Drum—who was a bit modern in his point of 
view—thought it impossible “to find wit in ballading ” ; ? 


* Attention should here be called to Professor C. H. Firth’s excel- 
lent chapter on “ Ballads and Broadsides,” in Shakespeare’s England 
(Oxford, 1916), 1, pp. 510-538. 

*Gummere, Old English Ballads, p. xxiv, n. 4. Mr. Gummere’s 
reference to Arber is incorrect. It appears, indeed, that no ballads 
on pigs were licensed. Three broadsides on monstrous pigs (at least 
two of them registered in 1562) are printed in A Collection of 79 
Ballads, pp. 45 ff., 112 f., 186 ff.; all three describe the pigs in prose, 
but the first and last also moralize briefly in verse. In the Registers 
they are simply called “ pictures of monstrous pigs.” 

* Jack Drum’s Entertainment, 1601 (Richard Simpson’s School of 


Shakspere, 11, p. 165). 
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but the ballad-monger who wrote “ A Merry Rime concern- 
ing Butchers, Grocers, Schoolmasters, and Tankard Bear- 
ers ” was surely a clever wag.* He and his successors, like 
modern reporters, never lacked a “ subject to write of: one 
hangs himself today, another drowns himself to-morrow, a 
sergeant stabbed next day ; here a pettifogger a’ the pillory, 
a bawd in the cart’s nose, and a pander in the tail; hic 
mulier, haec vir, fashions, fictions, felonies, fooleries ;<a 
hundred havens has the balladmonger to traffic at, and 
new ones still daily discovered.” * Indeed, scarce a cat 
could look out of a gutter but out started “a halfpenny 
chronicler, and presently a proper new ballet of a strange 
sight ” was indited.®» 

Is there a newspaper in the land that would decline to 
publish a story on monstrous pigs so unique and so delight- 
ful as those decribed by the ballad-mongers ? 

It hath a head contrary to all other of that kynd; it hath a face 
without a nose or eyes, sauing a hole standing directly betwen the 
two eares, which eares be broad and long, lyke the eares of a bloude- 
hound, and a monstrous body, like vnto a thing that were flean, with- 


out heare. It hath feet very monstrous with the endes of them 
turning vpwards, lyke vnto forked endes.° 


In 1562-63 monstrous pigs, calves, and children were 
making Englishmen tremble for their sins,—at least if 
they believed in the fearful warnings deduced by the 


*Licensed by John Tysdale in 1562-63 (Arber’s Transcript, 1, p. 
214). Compare Nicholas Breton’s remark in his Figure of Four, 
1597 (Works, ed. Grosart, m1, f., p. 5): “There be four especial poor 
scholars in the world: Pettifoggers, Quacksalvers, Ballad-makers, 
and A. B. C. Schoolmasters.” 

*Middleton’s World Tost at Tennis, 1620 (Works, ed. Bullen, vi, 
p. 154). 

* Quoted from Martin Mar-Sivtus, in Chappell’s Popular Music, 1, 
p. 106. A similar remark is made in Lingua, 1607, sign. D 4. 

*A Oollection of 79 Ballads, p. 112. 
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ballad-mongers. But Stowe, Holinshed, and other his- 
torians also devoted considerable space to descriptions of 
these monstrosities, Bishop Jewell alluded to them in his 
private correspondence,’ and the most remarkable speci- 
mens were brought to the court to be admired by the queen 
and her lords and ladies.* Whether they were there looked 
upon as warnings from heaven or as an unusual form of 
amusement, the record telleth not; but it is unjust to blame 
balladists for writing on a subject that interested rich and 
poor, high and low, alike. Besides; as a matter of fact 
they customarily described the pig, calf, or child in prose, 
with much the same detail as would a reporter today, and 
then added several stanzas of verse pointing out the lesson 
to be extorted from the freak of nature presented. - They 
were not trying to write poetry, or even ballads; they were 
writing news-stories and editorials. * Should not the ballad- 
monger be congratulated on his enterprise ? 

It is, of course, possible that American dailies would not 
publish “A Wonderful and Strange News which hap- 
pened in the Counties of Suffolk and Essex the first of 
February [1583], being Friday, where it rained Wheat 
the space of six or seven Miles compass,” ® or an account 
of a “Maid now dwelling at the Town of Meurs in Dutch- 
land, that hath not taken any Food this sixteen Years, and 


*Ibid., p. 304; Henry Machyn’s Diary, Camden Society, 1848, pp. 
389-390. 

*“The iiij day of June [1562] ther was a chyld browth to the 
cowrte in a boxe, of a strange fegur, with a longe strynge commyng 
from the navyll,—browth from Chechester” (Machyn’s Diary, p. 
284). For other monstrosities brought to London in 1562, see ibid., 
pp. 280, 281, 389-390; for a particularly “ monstrus ” child born in 
Oxfordshire in 1552, and for some “ grett fysses” taken that year, 
see p. 23. 

* Arber’s Transcript, 11, p. 420. This is not called a ballad in the 
entry, and it may have been a prose pamphlet; but in the present 
connection the point is not material. 
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is not yet neither Hungry nor Thirsty.” '° “But murders, 
hangings, thefts, matrimonial troubles, all these and more 
called forth lamentable ditties or woeful songs which, ex- 
cept that the ballads show a more well-bred vagueness of 
detail, can be duplicated in any newspaper’ There is 
some advantage in getting one’s news in rime and to a 
merry new tune, although the ballads are often marred by 
an intolerable smugness. Says Mr. George Mannington 
shortly before he “ suffered,” 
I wail in woe, I plunge in pain, 
With sorrowing sobs, I do complain, 
With waliowing waves I wish to Cie, 
I languish sore whereas I lie, 
In fear I faint, in hope I hold, 
With ruth I run, I was too bold, 


As luckless lot assigned me 
In dangerous dale of destiny; 


and he goes wailing on through seventy-two more verses 
without telling the nature of his offense! Thanks to 
Ben Jonson, however, we know that among other crimes 
George cut off the horse’s head “ at a blow.” 1? 

With no fixed rules for writing news-stories, naturally 
the balladists in their narratives fell below the standard 
of our reporters. ‘Instead of telling the main facts in the 
first paragraph and devoting the rest of the space to a 
threefold elaboration of them, the ballad-monger always 
wrote a curiously attenuated story with no climax, and 
always tacked on superfluous verses of conventional and 
jejune moralizing.* Furthermore, he was always imploring 
his readers to believe his story, always ‘insisting on its 


* Shirburn Ballads, p. 55; Rollins’s Notes on the Shirburn Ballade, 
1917, Journal of American Folk-Lore, xxx, pp. 370-377. 

™The ballad is preserved in A Handfuli of Pleasant Delights, 
1584, sign. G. 

* Hastward Ho, v, v, 110. 
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truth, instead of making belief inevitable by a careful 
choice of details and by vivid, realistic narration. 

«Printers and writers early perceived the psychological 
and commercial value of headlines. Ballads published 
about 1550, and even later, had such brief and uncom- 
municative titles as ‘“ A New Ballad” ;'* but competition 
in the trade, a gradual perception of the value of attracting 
instantaneous attention, and the success of the singers in 
advertising and selling ballads led to an expansion of titles, 
until, especially after 1640, they became enormously long 
and satisfactorily told everything that the ballad itself 
contained.” In this respect they are worthy of an emula- 
tion which some modern journalists have not seen fit to 
give; for the ballad-writer always lived up to the promise 
of his title, and fully described everything which it men- 
tioned. 

«The aims and methods of the balladists were painfully 
modern, anticipating those of our reporters. John Wolfe, 
for example, registered “ A Joyfull Ballad of the Royal 
Entrance of Queen Elizabeth into her City of London the 
Day of November, 1588,” !* before her entry took 
place! »On March 28, 1604, Thomas Pavier secured a 
license for his “ New Song of the Triumphs of the Tilt 
before the King, the 29th of March, 1604, to the Tune of 
Braggendarty.” '® Balladists fully understood the value 
of quick action, of dispensing news while it was news. « If 
an earthquake frightened London on one day, the next 
morning saw the publication of at least one ballad mourn- 
fully describing that calamity and exhorting England to 
repent before another quake arrived,—the typical combi- 





*A Collection of 79 Ballads, p. 30. 
“ Arber’s Transcript, 1, p. 506. 
“ Tbid., 111, p. 257. 
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nation of news and sermonizing editorial,'*—and every 
day following brought similar warnings with lurid varia- 
tions..% Printers, too, commissioned ballad-writers to 
“cover” entertainments and public meetings of impor- 
tance, as when in 1582 Edward White sent William Elder- 
ton to write up the archery contest that two earls were 
holding at York. Elderton wrote a well-narrated story, 
and apparently before leaving York despatched it to 
London.?® 

England has never taken kindly to interviewers; but 
Elizabethan ballad-mongers and their successors had the 
interviewing mania, and, if denied the privilege of a per- 
sonal conference, did not scruple to draw upon their 
imaginations. It is amusing to find William Kemp, the 
low comedian famed for his acting in the rdle of Dog- 
berry, denying (as in modern parlance we should call 
it) the authenticity of an interview. After he had per- 
formed his celebrated morris dance from London to Nor- 
wich, he found that “ filthy ballet-makers ” had filled the 
country “ with lies of his never done acts.” One of them 
had written “Kemp’s farewell to the tune of Kerry, merry, 
buff ” ; another, “ His Desperate Dangers ” ; a third, “ His 
Entertainment to Newmarket,” “which town,” he de 
clared, “I came never near by the length of half the 
heath.” When, therefore, Kemp informed the world that 
he was about to set out again, but whither he himself knew 
not, he took care to warn the ballad-mongers tartly, “I 


* Somewhat like editorials also are the “ Looking-glass ” ballads, 
as “A Looking Glass for Cornhoarders by the example of John 
Russell, a farmer dwelling at St. Peter’s Chalfont in Buckingham- 
shire, whose horses sunk into the ground the 4 of March, 1631” 
(Pepys Collection, 1, p. 148). 
 Arber’s Transcript, 11, pp. 367 ff. (April, 1580). 

* Roxburghe Ballads, 1, pp. 1 ff. 
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would wish ye, imploy not your little wits in certifying 
the world that I am gone to Rome, Jerusalem, Venice, or 
any other place at your idle appoint.” *® 
Curiously like the modern reader’s horror at the mon- 

strous pig is John Davies’s slur at the balladists and pam- 
phleteers : 

And if a brick-bat from a chimney falls 

When puffing Boreas ne’er so little brawls: 

Or else a knave be hanged by justice’ doom 

For cutting of a purse in selfsame room; 

Or wanton rig, or lecher dissolute 

Do stand at Paul’s Cross in a sheeten suit; 


All these, and thousands such like toys as these, 
They clap in, chronicles.” 


But such things make up our own papers: we wish to know 
about them, and so did our forefathers. «It is nonsense, 
however, to suppose that news-ballads were always inaccu- 
rate and sensational.” Although invariably ridiculed for 
their obvious absurdities of style and oftentimes for their 
startling subjects, they nevertheless usually dealt with 
actual events in an accurate fashion, and no doubt per- 
formed their purpose as well for the man of the streets as 
modern newspapers do for the man of education. As a 
general thing, they were far more trustworthy and far less 
absurd than the pamphlets exclusively devoted to news that 
sprang up in the last years of James I. - 


See his Nine Days’ Wonder, 1600 (ed. A. Dyce, Camden Society, 
1840), passim. 

* Paper’s Complaint, 1611, Works, ed. Grosart (Chertsey Worthies 
Library, 1878), 1, k, p. 77. 

1“ The details of ballad-mongers can seldom boast much historical 
value. The object of the tribe is to place events before their audience 
in the most picturesque way possible. To this object details must 
courtsey”” (Percy Folid MS., ed. Hales and Furnivall, 1, p. 127). 
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We cannot have a cause of any fame, 
But you must have scurvy pamphlets and lewd ballads 
Engendered of it presently, 


complained the poets.?? 

Practically every ballad on current happenings finds its 
counterpart in the sedate chronicles of Stowe or Holinshed 
or Sir Richard Baker. One is tempted to believe that 
Stowe made use of ballads in compiling his Annals, for 
how else he could have kept in mind the legion of insig- 
nificant facts there chronicled is hardly conceivable. The 
balladists are, indeed, almost invariably more conservative 
than he. Timothy Granger, for instance, printed a broad- 
side (in prose, as it happens) on “ Seventeen Monstrous 
Fishes, taken in Suffolk ”; ?* Holinshed corroborates the 
number, but Stowe describes eighteen.2* And what bal- 
ladist has told a story that will compare with Stowe’s 
account of a fish caught at Ramsgate in 1574, one of whose 
eyes, “being taken out of his head, was more than six 
horses in a cart could draw; a man stood upright in the 
place from whence the eye was taken.” ?° No sensa- 
tionalism in Stowe! The value of ballads for the study 
of history is really so great that from extant printed 
copies, supplemented by entries in the Stationers’ Regis- 
ters of non-extant ballads and by manuscript collections, 
one could compile a history of Tudor and Stuart England 


” Webster’s Devil’s Law-Case, rv, ii. 

™ Reprinted in Collmann’s Ballads and Broadsides, no. 52. 

* Annals, sub anno 1568. ‘ 

™*Ibid., sub anno 1574. Evidently Stowe stopped at nothing in the 
shape of a fish story; for, under years 1187 and 1322, he tells fables 
of fishes shaped like men and women who were taken to church and 
were even “taught to spin very orderly,” but who “spied” their 
time and, when “ not well looked to,” stole back to the sea and more 
congenial employments. 
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that would be of extreme importance and of surpassing 
interest. 

«There is danger, however, of over-stressing, as almost 
every writer has done, the purely news-ballads. Many 
other kinds were written. If one cared for so-called comic 
pictures of the “ Mutt and Jeff” order, where could one 
find more real satisfaction than in the ballad woodcuts ? 
Those that adorn Henry Gosson’s “ Fill Gut and Pinch 
Belly ” (1620) *®—pictures of two strange animals, “ one 
being fat with eating good men, the other lean for want of 
good women ”’—cannot be surpassed by the funny pictures 
in any Sunday supplement!*? Literary criticism, too, 
was offered freely and abundantly in ballad form. Whether 
we can follow “ R. B.” intelligently through all the lines 
of his “ To Such as Write in Metres,” ** we are neverthe- 
less edified, like the Elizabethan reader, to see broadsides 
that he describes as 

Your balades of loue, not worth a beane, 
A number there be, although not all; 


Some be pithie, some weake, some leane, 
Some doe runne as round as a ball, 


weighed in the balance with Horace and Lucilius, and to 
hear his final injunction to ballad-mongers to 


folow Chawcer, a man very rare, 
Lidgate, Wager, Barclay, and Bale. 


Lyrics diversified the ballad-output somewhat more 
frequently than they appear in our modern newspapers, 


™* Reproduced in Lemon’s Catalogue, p. 53. 

"They seem to be our old friends Chichevache and Bycorne; but 
compare William Butler’s entry of “A Picture of the Fat Monster 
and the Lean, the one called Bulchim and the other Thingul, graven 
by Reynold Elstrak,” July 10, 1620 (Arber’s Transcript, 111, p. 676). 

* A Collection of 79 Ballads, p. 205. 
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and many of them had real merit. Every ballad-monger 
could ery love’s “ idle foppish humour ” 7° almost as well, 
often quite as well, as did the noble authors of Tottel’s Mts- 
cellany. Elderton’s “ Pangs of Love” and his “ Gods of 
Love” were memorized and sung by Shakespeare (or at 
least by Mercutio and Benedick), as well as by Jonson, 
Marston, and Heywood, and are quoted in many plays and 
pamphlets. “ Mary Ambree,” probably Elderton’s work, 
has remained a favorite from his day to George Meredith’s. 
In “The Armenian Lady’s Love” Wordsworth openly 
imitated one of Deloney’s ballads, others of which are still 
in circulation. “ Love will Fipd out the Way,” a ballad 
sometimes (but perhaps mistakenly) attributed to Martin 
Parker, ornaments Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, where, 
under the title of “ The Great Adventurer,” it appears to 
such advantage in the company of lyrics by Milton, Jonson, 
and Herrick that #arcely a reader has a suspicion of its 
bourgeois origin; and Parker’s “ Sailors for my Money ” 
is sung every day, in a slightl, modernized form, as “ Ye 
Mariners of England.” All these men could write a good- 
night, describe a monstrous pig or fish, and turn out 
pleasant lyrical or romantic-narrative ballads with equal 
ease. ~Their point of view was commercial; they in- 
structed, informed, amused, or edified people with various 
kinds of ballads, but they wrote always to suit public 
taste and to make mone”. It is worthy of note, however, 
that professional ballad-mongers either edited or con- 
tributed ballads to A Handfull of Pleasant Delights, A 
Paradise of Dainty Devices, A Gorgeous Gallery of Gal- 
lant Inventions, Tottel’s Miscellany, and other volumés of 
“ songs and sonnets.”’” Rivalling these books in popularity 


* Marston, What You Will, 1607, 1, i, 66 f. 
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were the “Garlands” published by Thomas Deloney, 
Richard Johnson, and Martin Parker.*°® 

Just as we seldom take seriously the poems that appear 
in the pages of newspapers, but usually pass them by 
unread, so, but with less reason, many critics devoutly 
believe that individual broadside ballads are indecent, 
puerile, or ridiculous, while collections of broadsides, if 
made during Elizabeth’s reign, become “ poetical miscel- 
lanies”’ worthy of serious study and high praise. An 
editor of the Handfull of Pleasant Delights describes that 
volume as “one of the most prized of the poetical book 
gems of the Elizabethan period,” ** and another deems it 
“a work of considerable merit, containing some notable 
songs.” *2 Apply the same yard-stick to Collier’s Old 
Ballads, and this collection, too, will be found to have 
poetical gems. As a matter of fact, the Handfull is com- 
posed of nothing whatever but broadside ballads, which 


had previously circulated in the streets,** and so is Collier’s 
Old Ballads. Almost the only difference between the two 
is that the Handfull was brought together in 1566 by a 
ballad-monger (who, it is said, did not scorn to write rimed 
accounts of a monstrous fish **), while the Old Ballads was 
compiled some three hundred years later by an English 
scholar. One who knows the subject will readily admit 


* But Parker’s Garland of Withered Roses, registered on July 2, 
1632, and November 9, 1633 (Arber’s Transcript, 1v, pp. 280, 308), is 
lost. 

“Spenser Society’s ed., p. v. 

* Charles Crawford, editing England’s Parnassus (Oxford, 1913), 
p. xix. t 

™See Rollins’s paper on “The Date, Authors, and Contents of A 
Handfull of Pleasant Delights,” in Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, January, 1919. 

“W. C. Hazlitt, Handbook to Early English Literature, 1867 (8. v. 
“Clement Robinson”), p. 515. 
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that poems equal to almost any of those printed in the 
English miscellanies, from Tottel’s to the 1584 edition of 
the Handfull, can be found in the “‘ Garlands ” of Deloney 
and Johnson and the ballads of Martin Parker.** 

“ Pitiless publicity” and “yellow journalism” are 
modern phrases, but the state of mind and the activities 
which they connote were well known to the early ballad- 
mongers.“Then, as now, many persons thought that appear- 
ance in the newspapers was the acme of bliss, while others, 
shuddering at the very idea, deemed such publicity the 
nadir of ignominy. Sir John Falstaff, determined to 
secure commendation for his capture of Sir John Colevile 
of the Dale, a most furious knight and valorous enemy, 
threatens Prince John, “ Let it be booked with the rest of 
this day’s deeds; or, by the Lord, I will have it in a par- 
ticular ballad else, with mine own picture on the top on’t, 
Colevile kissing my foot.” %® Elizabethan journalism 


could go no farther. > Sometimes an eager person would 
flirt with the reporter, assuming an air of indifference, yet 
wildly hopeful that the interview-ballad would duly 


* Many poems from Tottel’s (e. g., Arber’s ed., pp. 16, 137, 138, 
205, 220) were printed as ballads: “In Winter’s Just Return,” “If 
Care do Cause Men Cry,” “ Who Loveth to Live in Peace,” “Philida 
was a Fair Maiden,” “The Phantasies of a Troubled Man’s Head” 
(Arber’s Transcript, I, pp. 76, 263, 271, 313). It has not been 
previously observed, I believe, that an epitaph on William Gray, 
himself a balladist, which Furnivall dated about 1551 and printed 
for the Ballad Society in his Ballads from MBSS., 1, p. 435, is included 
in Tottel’s (p. 211). Two ballads by John Thorne (preserved also 
in Brit. Mus. Ms. 15,233, ed. Old Shakespeare Society, xxxvm, pp. 
102, 110) are printed in the Paradise. For ballads in the Gorgeous 
Gallery, see Collier’s reprint, pp. 36, 49, 105. “Crabbed Age and 
Youth cannot Live Together ” appeared in The Passionate Pilgrim, 
which was published by William Jaggard in 1599 as the work of 
Shakespeare and is still included in Shakespeare’s works, though it 
may have been written by Thomas Deloney. 

"2 Henry IV, 1, iii, 50 ff. 
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appear. Such a coquette, one presumes, was Anne Jeffreys, 
who in 1696 was fed for six months by the fairies, but 
who at first coyly refused to tell of her adventures because, 
if she should discover them to you, ““you would make either 
books or ballads” of them, and she would not have her 
name “spread about the country in books or ballads” if 
she might have five hundred pounds for it.** In this case, 
as it happened, a book was made instead of a ballad, and 
it is a safe guess that Anne was pleased because the book 
gave her more space. Other persons frankly desired pub- 
licity. Executed criminals, Adorni observes, 
are sure 

Ere they be scarce cold, to be chronicled 

In excellent new ballads, which being sung 

In the streets ’mong boys and girls, colliers and carmen, 

Are bought as great memorials of their fames, 

Which to perpetuate, they are commonly stuck up 


With as great triumph in the tippling-houses, 
As they were ‘scutcheons. 


Ravished at the mere thought of this vicarious immortality, 


his companion cries out, 
I'd give 
A hundred ducats to be chronicled 
In such a historical canto.” 


‘But persons of rank or cultivation thought that to be 
made the subject of ballads sung up and down the streets 
was one’s final and deepest disgrace. Falstaff at Gadshill 
ean think of nothing worse to say to Prince Hal than, “ If 
T be ta’en, I’ll peach for this. An I have not ballads 
made on you all and sung to filthy tunes, let a cup of sack 


™ Moses Pitt, An Account of Anne Jefferies, London, 1696; re- 
printed in Phoenia Britannicus, 1, pp. 545 ff. 

“Henry Glapthorne, The Ladies’ Privilege, 1640 (Plays, ed. Pear- 
son, II, pp. 128 f.). 
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be my poison.” *°? “O to think,” cries the Insatiate 
Countess, “whilst we are singing the last hymn, and 
ready to be turned off, some new tune is inventing by some 


‘metre-monger, to a scurvy ballad of our death!” 4° More 


than one person could say, “ I’m sorry for one thing... . 
that I made not mine own ballad: I do fear I shall be 
roguishly abused in metre.” 4? ‘“Scald rhymers,” Cleo- 
patra tells her maid, will “ ballad us out o’ tune”; and, 
unaware that the ballads could not be written for a thou- 
sand years, she eagerly submits her breast to the aspic’s 
tooth. Elizabethan and Stuart drama is crammed with 
such passages. Let Chamont, in a filthy play, threaten, 
I will have thee 
Pictured as thou art now, and thy whole story 
Sung to some villainous tune in a lewd ballad; 


And make thee so notorious to the world, 
That boys in the streets shall hoot at thee, 


and, to escape this horrible fate, his victim in a palsy of 
apprehension will grant anything, even to the half of his 
possessions.*? Afraid of being balladed, Monsieur Brisac 


"7 Henry IV, 1, ii, 47 ff. 

“Marston, The Insatiate Countess, 1613, v, ii, 60ff. Even the 
Latin university play of Hispanus (1595) refers to the custom: 
“Dum ex edibus exeat tibicinem iterum incipe vel hominem in 
desperatione vel Doctorem Faustum vel Doctorem Lopezzium, vel 
Labandalashottum ” (Shakespeare Jahrbuch, xxxiv, p. 300). For 
one of these well-known “hanging tunes,” see Chappell’s Popular 
Music, 1, p. 163; for another, cf. no. 29 in Rollins’s paper on A 
Handfull of Pleasant Delights, in Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, 1919, p. 15. Sometimes ballads and libels were scratched 
upon the tombs of dead enemies: cf. Thomas Nabbes, The Bride, 1640 
(Works, ed. Bullen, 11, p. 9); Much Ado, v, i, 291 ff.; and Thomas 
Killigrew’s Parson’s Wedding, 1663 (Dodsley-Hazlitt’s Old Plays, 
xtv, p. 442: “Now they wear out their youth and beauty, without 
hope of a monumental ballad, or trophy of a libel that shall hereafter 
point at such a lord, and cry, that is the royal son of such a one! ”). 

“ Webster, The Devil’s Law-Case, Vv, iv. 

“Massinger’s Parliament of Love, 1660, tv, v. 
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returns to Andrew the farm he has wrongfully seized, and 
even adds “an hundred acres more, adjoining to it.” ** 
With less success Ursula reminds Nan, the faithless fiancée 
of young Bateman, “ ’Twould grieve thee to have ballads 
made on thee, to the tune of the Inconstant Lover, and 
have thy perjuries pinned on every post.” ** Life is 
thorny and youth is vain; but it is only reasonable to 
suppose that, had Nan foreseen that she would be the 
subject not only of a ballad but of a play too, she would 
not so lightly have disregarded Ursula’s warning.*® 

Nor were such threats purely imaginary. All criminals 
and all state prisoners were, of course, balladed from 
morning to night; but nobody was safe. A distinguished 
person sometimes hardly dared to go out in the streets 
for fear of being stared at and pointed out as the subject 
of a sensational news-ballad.*® Dr. Corbet, dean of 
Christchurch, having once preached before James I at 
Woodstock and bored that devout monarch almost to dis- 
traction, then planned to amuse his majesty and regain 
his favor by offering him a sugar-coated pill in the form 
of a comedy on the “ Marriage of the Arts.” But, although 
the king condescended to sit through the three-hour per- 
formance, his disgust and boredom were so apparent to 
the entire audience that the unlucky Corbet found him- 
self flouted with ballads sung through the streets by boys 
and young children.*7 In the same way, when, some two 
hundred years later, Countess Fanny eloped with the Bold 
Buccaneer, the escapade gave rise to “songs and ballads 


*Fletcher’s Elder Brother, 1637, tv, iv. 

“Sampson, The Vow-Breaker, 1636, 1, iv. 

“For the ballad, see Rorburghe Ballads, 111, p. 194. 

“Libels should be distinguished from these ballads: they were not 
confused by contemporaries. 

“ Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1619-23, x, p. 346 (no. 101). 
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out of number ”’; and later, after her daughter had made 
her amazing marriage, the new countess was celebrated by 
Dr. Glossop and his comrades in Seven Dials in innumer- 
able ballads, in one of which “the connubially inclined 
young earl and the nation in turn beseech the countess 
to resume her place at Esslemont, and so save both from a 
terrific dragon’s jaw, scarlet as the infernal flames ”! *% 

In 1703 Andrew Fletcher observed that “the poorer 
sort of both sexes ” were “ daily tempted to all manner of 
lewdness by infamous ballads sung in every corner of the 
streets ” ; but he was just enough to add—what most critics 
of the broadside ballad forget—that “in this city the 
dramatic poet no less than the ballad-maker has been 
almost wholly employed to corrupt the people, in which 
they have had most unspeakable and deplorable success.” 
“T knew a very wise man,” said he, “that . . . believed 
if a man were permitted to make all the ballads, he need 
not care who should make the laws of a nation.” *® <A 
similar sentiment had before this been expressed by John 
Selden,®® and English history affords many instances of 
its truth. Thus, Martin Parker’s “ When the King Enjoys 
his Own Again,” called by Ritson the most famous and 
popular song ever written in England, is said not only to 
have hastened the Restoration but on several occasions to 
have come near restoring the crown to the Pretenders. 
When James II, then Duke of York, went to Scotland, 
where he was not popular, he was accompanied by a ballad- 
writer whom he had hired to sound his praises, and the 


“George Meredith, The Amazing Marriage, chs. i, xlv. 

“ Account of a Conversation, etc., 1704 (Political Works, Glasgow, 
1749, p. 266). 

“More solid Things do not shew the Complexion of the times so 
well, as Ballads and Libels” (Table Talk, 1689, ed. S. W. Singer, 


1847, p. 114). 
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ballad of “ Lilliburlero” was partly responsible for his 
downfall. It had, said Bishop Percy, “a more powerful 
effect than either the Philippics of Demosthenes, or 
Cicero.” 54 Small wonder that people dreaded being 


“ balleted! ” 
III 


The officers of the Stationers’ Company had general 
supervision over the publication of ballads, which were 
all required by law to be licensed at Stationers’ Hall. 
For the license a fee of fourpence was charged until March, 
1588,’ when it was changed to sixpence, the regular fee 
for a book. The justice of the increased charge could 
hardly have been disputed; for not only were far more 
ballads than books sold, but it was much more difficult to 
keep track of their ownership. They seem usually to have 
been licensed while still in manuscript, and the warden 
sometimes wrote his permission for the printing on the 
“backside cf the written copy.” * In spite of the laws 
requiring all publications to be licensed, however, perhaps 
half of the ballads that have been preserved were not regis- 
tered in the Company’s books. Not that the absence of 
registration is in itself proof of surreptitious printing, for 
sometimes licensed ballads were not entered in the regis- 
ters*; but as a matter of fact many unlicensed ballads 
were printed. 


% Reliques, ed. Wheatley, 11, p. 358. 

* Occasionally a higher fee seems to have been required, as when in 
1565-66 (Arber’s Transcript, 1, p. 304) Richard Scerle had to pay 
eightpence for his ballad called “ A Communication between a young 
man and a maid who greatly lamenteth the Loss of her Lover”; but 
this may have been a pamphlet. 

* Arber’s Transcript, m1, p. 440 (anno 1585). 

* Sometimes the entry was made after the ballad had been printed: 
ef. Lambert’s eleven ballads entered on December 11, 1639 (Arber’s 
Transcript, Iv, p. 493). 
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Registration was designed to protect the publisher,—the 
author himself had no claim to the ballad and no share 
in its profits—and for almost one hundred and fifty years 
included, besides the title of the work itself and a state 
ment of the fee charged,* only the name of the publisher 
and that of the warden under whose hand the license was 
granted. The official licenser appointed by the govern- 
ment was not regularly named in the entry °; more rarely 
still the author and the tune of the ballad are indicated.® 
In 1663 Sir Roger L’strange was appointed sole licenser 
of ballads, a position which he held until 1685. He charged 
a shilling per sheet for licenses.? L’Estrange was suc- 
ceeded by Richard Pocock, 1685-88, J. Fraser, 1689-91, 
and then by Edmund Bohun, upon whose retirement in 
1694 the system was dropped. Meanwhile, according to 
a law passed December 6, 1682, to go into effect on 
February 27 following, the clerk of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany was required to have the entry signed in the register 
by the licensers in the presence of witnesses *; but this 
practice was discontinued after March 31, 1687.° 

After Mary had granted the charter to the Stationers’ 
Company, persons were appointed, at the direction of the 


*A ballad was licensed sometimes under its full title, sometimes 
under an abbreviated one. Up to 1640, however, it was perhaps 
more common to register it by all or a part of its first line. 

*The name of the licenser, usually the bishop of London, occurs 
with some frequency after 1569: cf. Arber, 11, pp. 352-5, 364-5, 368-70, 
391-2, 470-71, ete. 

*Elderton is mentiored as the author of eight or nine ballads; 
Deloney is only once named in the registers; Parker’s name appears 
comparatively seldom with the entries of his ballads, though often 
with the records of his “ books.” For mention of a tune, see Arber, 
tI, p. 567 (and see the ballad itself in the Shirburn Ballads, p. 64). 

*Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1661-62, m1, p. 44 (no. 94). 

*Eyre’s Transcript, 111, p. 129. 

* Tbid., p. 319. 
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High Commissioners, with power to find out just what 
every London printer had published and how many copies 
of each work, to report how many presses he kept, and in 
general to enforce the laws against unlicensed printing. 
Judging from the annual list of fines, the searchers seem 
to have performed their duties with energy and dispatch. 
When, as often happened, 'they were set upon a specific 
trail by orders from the Privy Council, which had been 
offended by the publication of some obnoxious ballad, the 
Company was obliged to pay the expenses incurred by the 
spy during his search.’® All subsequent legislation, like 
the two severe Star Chamber decrees of 1586 and 1637, 
provided for more effective inspection; and under the 
Protectorate searchers and spies were so numerous that 
for a time the production of ballads almost ceased. But 
unlicensed publication still went on. 

The temptation to print without license must have been 
strong, for the fine inflicted upon detection was usually 
not severe, while there was always a chance of evading the 
law. The fines varied considerably, according to the 
nature of the offense. In the same year, for example, 
Owen Rogers was fined two shillings for printing a ballad 
on Lord Wentworth (who had created a furore in England 
by his surrender of Calais), but only twenty pence for 
printing “half a ream” of ballads owned by another 
stationer,!1—a mere violation of the law in the latter case, 
whereas in the former Rogers had been guilty of issuing 
a political ballad displeasing to the queen and her advisers! 
Sometimes searchers would force offending printers to 


*In 1591 the Company paid twelvepence for a link and a boat-trip 
found necessary by a searcher whom the lord treasurer had sent out 
to investigate the source of certain ballads (Arber’s Transcript, 1, 
p. 555). 

4 Ibid., p. 101. 
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license ballads that had already been published secretly. 
Richard Jones was thus charged two shillings sixpence for 
his appropriately named “ Doleful Song,” and on another 
occasion he was fined three shillings fourpence, sixpence 
of which was given to the beadle who had discovered his 
guilt.1? 

Infringing on another printer’s copyright often entailed 
severe fines, although the amounts varied considerably. 
In 1564-65 Alexander Lacy was fined twelvepence “ for 
that he printed ballads which was other men’s copies ” ; 1° 
but in 1597 Thomas Millington, for having printed a 
ballad owned by Thomas Crede, was fined two shillings 
sixpence and forced to pay Crede three shillings fourpence 
“ for amends for the said wrong.” '* Still more grievous 
was the case of Valentine Sims, who in 1603 was fined 
thirteen shillings fourpence for printing a ballad owned by 
Mrs. Alde.’® Printers did not always steal ballads out- 
right: a more insidious practice was to borrow two or three 
stanzas from a popular ballad and insert them in a new 
one. When Henry Carr thus appropriated three “ staves ” 
from a ballad owned by Edward White, he was fined 
twelvepence.'® 

Tf, as often happened, the clerk was undecided whether 
or not a certain ballad should be licensed, he usualiy ended 
by registering it with the proviso that it should remain 
unprinted until considered by other members of the Com- 
pany or by the licensers appointed by law. From the large 
number of entries opposite which were later inserted the 
words “ Not printed” or “ Never printed,” 2" it appears 


4 [bid., 11, pp. 334, 849. 4 Ibid., 11, p. 826. 
8 Tbid., 1, p. 274. * Ibid., p. 836. 

* Tbid., 11, p. 848. 

" Ibid., pp. 317, 318, 327, 328, 401, ete. 
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that during Elizabeth’s reign the entry of a book or a 
ballad without these qualifying words may usually be 
taken as procf that the book or the ballad was printed. 
The frequent occurrence of the words also shows that a 
comparatively rigid censorship was maintained. The un- 
certainty which the clerk experienced led to the use of the 
word “ tolerated,”. which for a time after 1580 caused the 
substitution in many cases of the phrase “ tolerated unto 


him,” or “ tolerated for his copy,” instead of “ extered for 


his copy.” 78 


The clerk and the wardens made an effort to censor all 
ballads and to exclude those that were ribald and indecent, 
but the results of their censorship (they found many bal- 
lads “ intolerable’’) were curious. The annual list of 
fines always records a number inflicted on the publishers 
of indecent ballads. For example, on August 30, 1578, 
one stationer was fined for printing “ The Jocund Joy of 
the Meeting of two Lovers, without license and it being 
an undecent ballad ”; ?® and Thomas Gosson’s “ Ballad of 
a Young Man that went a-Wovoing ” was licensed only with 
the proviso “that before the publishing hereof the unde- 
centness be reformed.” Presumably Gosson wanted the 
ballad indecent and intact or not at all, for the entry was 
soon “ cancelled out of the book, for the undecentness of 
it in divers verses.” °° Abell Jeffs brought disaster upon 
himself by printing ballads and books that were alleged to 
be indecent; for the Stationers’ Company, finding that he 
had “ disorderly ” (that is, surreptitiously) printed a lewd 


* See ibid., pp. 370, 371, 377, 378, 384, 385, 455, ete. Cf. the entry 
of a fine paid on June 15, 1579 (ibid., p. 849): “ Ric Jones Receaued 
of him for printinge a ballad without Lycence the ballad not toller- 
able... . iijs iiijd.” 

* Ibid., p. 336. 

* Ibid., p. 576. 
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book and “ divers other lewd ballads and things very offen- 
sive,” ordered on December 3, 1595, that his press and 
types, which had previously been seized, should “ be de- 
faced and made unserviceable for printing.” 7 In 1600 
Edward Alde and William White were fined five shillings 
apiece for publishing a “ disorderly ballad of the Wife 
of Bath,” the copies were ordered to be confiscated and 
burned, and Edward White, “for his offense and dis- 
order ” in selling the ballad, was fined ten shillings. All 
three men were threatened with imprisonment.2? 

Such entries as these, combined with the universal con- 
temporary condemnation of “ filthy ballets,” are perhaps 
enough to mislead modern readers. If not, there is the 
testimony of John Hall, author of a sort of “ puritanical 
parody” called The Court of Virtue (1565), who re 
marked of the notorious Court of Venus (a collection of 
“many proper ballads” published in 1558), “ No filthy 
mind a song can crave, but therein he may find the 
same; * and there is Henry Chettle, who in a prefatory 
letter to Munday’s Gerileon of England (1592) announced 
severely, “ I should hardly be persuaded, that any profes- 
sor of so excellent a science [as printing] would be so 
impudent :to print such ribaldry as Watkins’ Ale, the 
Carmen's Whistle, and sundry such other.” 74 In his Kind 
Heart's Dream (1593) Chettle specifies “ Watkins Ale,” 
“The Carman’s Whistle,” “ Chopping-Knives,” and 
“ Friar Foxtail ” as lascivious and lewd songs.?° 


™ Tbid., p. 825. 

™ Ibid., p. 831. 

*Qollier’s Extracts from the Registers, 1, pp. 13, 103, and ef. 
p. 165. 

™* The letter is signed T{homas] N[ashe]; but in his note “ To the 
Gentlemen Readers” prefixed to his Kind Heart’s Dream Chettle 
admits that he was the real author. 

*Ingleby’s edition, in Shakspere Allusion-Books (New Shakspere 
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Even the ballad-mongers themselves helped to emphasize 
the indecency of ballads. Thomas Brice in 1562 wrote a 
poetical broadside “‘ Against Filthy Writing and such like 
Delighting,” °° which has been cited not only as proof of 
the actual filthiness of the ballad, but also as evidence that 
contemporary critics detested the broadside.** Yet Brice 
was attacking balladists only because they glorified Venus 
over God, a fault unpardonable by this Puritan minister, 
but one of which many real poets seem to be guilty. 
Thinking only of prospective 2ustomers, ballad-mongers 
did not hesitate to write “ Godly Admonitions for Men of 
each Degree to Use, whereby we are admonished then Vain 
Ballads to Refuse.” ** When one writer produced a ballad 
“ Reproving all Ribald Songs,” another quickly followed 
it with one entitled “ All Ribald and Vain Songs whereof 
much Hurt to you daily doth come.” *° Every printer also 
took pains to publish ballads of irreproachable piety, a 
circumstance that accounts for such titles as “ Lo, here I 
lie Sinner, with a Prayer to the same,” “ An Exhort and 
eke I pray that God His Spirit will send,” “ A Godly 
Ballad declaring by the Scriptures the Plagues that have 
insued Whoredom.” *° 

Moralizations abounded, parodies that followed the 


Society, 1874), 1, p. 48. “ The Carman’s Whistle” may be read in 
the Roxburghe Ballads, vu, p. xiv, and in Ouvry’s Collection, 1, p. 59. 
Shallow, it will be remembered, “ came ever in the rearward of the 
fashion, and sung those tunes to the over-scutched huswives that he 
heard the carmen whistle, and sware they were his fancies or his 
good-nights ” (2 Henry IV, 111, ii, 339 ff.). In Twelfth Night Sir 
Toby quotes “ Peg a-Ramsey,” a most indecent ballad that can be 
seen in Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1712, m, p. 219. 

*Collier’s Old Ballads (Percy Society, vol. 1), p. 49. 

*Gummere, Old English Ballads, p. xxiv, n. 5. 

* Arber’s Transcript, 1, p. 330. 

* Ibid., pp. 233, 237. 

* Tbid., pp. 261, 327: A Collection of 79 Ballads, pp. 101, 168. 
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original ballad closely in diction and exactly in metre and 
stanza-form, but gave to the subject-matter a pious and 
religious twang. As early as 1525 John Skot had printed 
“The New Nut-Brown Maid upon the Passion of 
Christ,” *4 and with the publication in 1561-62 of “ The 
Country hath no Peer, newly Moralized,” *? the practice 
of moralizing sprang into instant and lasting popularity. 
On a large scale it is best seen in the Scottish Gude and 
Godlie Ballatis of 1567,°* but every ballad-monger tried 
his hand at it. ‘“ Row Well, ye Mariners ” was published 
in 1565-66 by William Pekering, who in 1567 issued 
“Row Well, ye Mariners Moralized”; this Alexander 
Lacy followed in a few months with one moralization and 
in the next year with another, “ Row Well, God’s Mari- 
ners”; while at the same time John Alde published a 
moralization of the original ballad and, a few days later, 
“Row Well, ye Christ’s Mariners.” John Awdeley’s 
concluding ballad of the series, “ Row Well, ye Mariners, 
for those that Look Big,’ 1569-70, was evidently satirical 
rather than moral.** In 1596 Thomas Nashe characterized 
the Divine Century of Spiritual Sonnets, by Barnabe 
Barnes (who in the opinion of Sir Sidney Lee was Shake 
speare’s rival poet), as “such another device . . . as the 


“Reprinted by Rimbault for the Percy Society (Publications, 
vol, vr). 

* Arber’s Transcript, I, p. 181. 

* Not all of the original ballads here moralized have been identi- 
fied by the editors. For example, Elderton’s “ Pangs of Love” is the 
original of two of the ballads (see A. F. Mitchell’s ed., 1897, pp. 
209 ff., 213 ff.); and “The Paip, that Pagane full of pryde” (pp. 
204 ff.) is a moralization of “The Primrose in the Green Forest,” 
registered in 1563-64 (Arber’s Transcript, 1, p. 237) and preserved 
in Bodelian ms. Ashmole 48 (ed. Thomas Wright, Songs and Ballads, 
etc., 1860, no. 76). 

™“ Arber’s Transcript, 1, pp. 305, 340, 360, 362, 401. 
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godly ballad of John Careless, or the song of Green Sleeves 
moralized.” *° 

Mr. Bryant, after commenting on “ the general contempt 
for ballads,” concludes, “‘ We should grant freely that the 
Elizabethans had good cause for their hostility to current 
balladry. Enough specimens have survived, and among 
them .. . Watkins Ale, to show that their censure was 
not much too strong. We would not allow many of the 
pieces to be sung on our streets today.” *® Possibly this is 
true, for our streets are notably dainty; yet in our thea- 
tres, which are less squeamish, we should not allow one 
Elizabethan play out of four to be performed. If one 
wishes to test the soundness of Mr. Bryant’s decision, one 
may read “ Watkins Ale” in A Collection of 79 Ballads 
and Broadsides. True, the ballad is hardly suited for a 
Friday afternoon recitation; but it is certainly no coarser 
than “ Crow and Pie,” “ The Baffled Knight,” “ Kempy 
Kay,” and “ Our Goodman,” which are included in Mr. 
Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads.*" It may 
be that this horrible example of the Elizabethan highbrow 
is the most risqué early ballad extant; ** but, compared to 
Middleton’s Chaste Maid or The Family of Love or even 
to Beaumont and Fletcher’s Wild-Goose Chase, it is harm- 
less. Probably the entries in the Stationers’ Registers 
about indecent ballads may in the main be disregarded ; 
for, since the clerk’s stomach was entirely toc strong to be 
turned by actual lewdness, it is likely that in most cases 


“ Works, ed. McKerrow, 111, p. 104. 

* History of English Balladry, p. 191. Gummere (Popular Ballad, 
pp. 5-6) also describes the broadside ballad as “ scurrilous and lewd.” 

* Nos. 111, 112, 33, 274. 

* Others of dubious morality will be found in the Shirburn Ballads, 
and in Loose and Humorous Songs from the Percy Folio MS., ed. 
Furnivall, 1868. 
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he censored a ballad because it offended some other than 
the moral sense. Thus, “The Wanton Wife of Bath,” 
which is not so coarse as Chaucer’s tale but the publication 
of which brought severe penalties to its printers and sellers, 
was suppressed because of its unorthodox and sacrilegious 
description of heaven! *° 

There is, as Scott remarked anent Fletcher’s Custom of 
the Country and some of Dryden’s work, small profit in 
comparing filth; but it would be well to remember that 
evidence of the kind produced by Mr. Gummere and Mr. 
Bryant could “ prove” that all the poems of the Eliza- 
bethan period are unfit to read. A writer who is describing 
The Anatomy of the English Nunnery at Lisbon (1622) 
remarks: “ And well do they manifest the abundance of 
idleness that is in them, when at sundry times, playing 
upon their instruments for their father’s recreation, they 
sing him ribaldrous songs and jigs; as that of Bonny Nell, 
and such other obscene and scurrilous ballads as would 
make a chaste ear to glow at the hearing of them.” This 
is all very well; but the chaste ear is presently compelled 
to glow at a poem from a more exalted pen, for “ after 
supper it is usual for him to read a little of Venus and 
Adonis, the Jests of George Peele, or some such scurrilous 


*”On June 21, 1632, Henry Goskin was summoned before the Court 
of High Commission for printing a ballad “ wherein the. histories of 
the Bible are scurrilously abused.” Goskin pleaded that the ballad 
was written and printed before he was born, that he had merely 
reprinted it, and that it had been duly licensed. But Laud con- 
temptuously dismissed his defense. “There was a parish clerk 
chosen to view all the ballads before they were printed,” he remarked, 
“but he refuseth to do it; let it be ordered that he shall undertake 
it by commandment from this Court. This is not worth the sentence 
of the Court.” Thereupon Goskin was sent to Bridewell. See J. S. 
Burn’s High Commission, 1865, p. 47; S. R. Gardiner’s Reports of 
Cases in the Courts of Star Chamber and High Commission, Camden 
Society, 1886, p. 314. 
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book ; for there are few idle pamphlets printed in England 
which he hath not in the house.” #° The Elizabethans had 
no hostility to current balladry ; or at least nobody objected 
to it except the great poets, who ridiculed traditional 
ballads and broadside ballads alike, and the second-rate 
writers, who envied the popularity of the ballad-mongers. 
The common people loved ballads; and the Puritans 
damned “ Adam Bell” and “ Robin Hood” along with 
the “witless devices of Gargantua, Howleglas, Hsop, .. . 
Friar Rush, the Fools of Gotham, and... our songs 
and sonnets, our Palaces of Pleasure, our unchaste Fables 
and Tragedies, and such like sorceries.” ** 

Coarse, even obscene, ballads sometimes were; but on 
the whole they were not so indecent as a great part of the 
Elizabethan and Stuart drama. I hold no brief, however, 
for the morals of the ballad-mongers or the decency of their 
verses, and do not attempt to deny that just before and just 
after the Restoration the ballads were often warm enough 
to heat the most callous ear! 4? But can anything better 
be said for the morality of the stage or of the times? Mrs. 
Behn, Shedwell, and Dryden, to name no others, wrote 
plays quite as gross as any ballad that has survived. 


IV 


The average printer had a reputation almost as unsavory 


“ 


as that of his ballads. In giving the “character” of a 
dishonest stationer, about 1625, George Wither was pre- 


“ Phoenix Britannicus, I, pp. 332, 334. 

“See Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XL, p. 229. 

“See, e. g., Roxburghe Ballads, m1, pp. 537, 564, 604, 648; v1, p. 
157; vir, pp. 445, 536; and the Loose and Humorous Songs from the 
Percy Folio MS. Much of the odium attached to the ballads is dué 
to the various editions of Pills to Purge Melancholy; but most of the 
coarse songs in the Pills were written by men of prominent literary 
or social rank, not by ballad-mongers. 


. 
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sumably describing a person whom he thought typical. 
“ He scarcely reads over one page of a book in seven year, 
except it be some such history as the Wise Men of Gotham.” 
He praises only the books that sell well. “He will fawn 
upon authors at his first acquaintance, and ring them to 
his hive, by the promising sounds of some good entertain- 
ment; but as soon as they have prepared the honey to his 
hand, he drives the bees to seek’ another stall.” As long 
as his work has the appesrance of being well done, he cares 
not how poorly it be printed, for the faults will be charged 
to the author. “He makes no scruple . . . when the 
impression of some pamphlet lies upon his hands, to im- 
print new titles for it, and so take men’s moneys twice or 
thrice, for the same matter under divers names.” His reli- 
gion is as variable as the wind: “ to a Papist- he rails upon 
Protestants; to Protestants he speaks ill of Papists; and 
to a Brownist, he reviles them both.” He prefers “ pro- 
fane ballads before hymns praising God.” ? 

In this last clause Wither’s real grievance comes to 
light, for when he wrote he was having much trouble and 
expense in a quarrel with the Stationers’ Company over 
the publication of his Godly Hymns and Spiritual Songs. 
From purely commercial reasons the Stationers’ preference 
was justified; for, while profane ballads (in the composi- 
tion of which “ many muses were constantly employed ”) 
met with a ready sale, hymns and spiritual songs only filled 
up the bookstalls, and sometimes at a loss to both printer 
and bookseller. Poets despised printers for their share in 
popularizing ballads. 

When one press turned out a ballad that met with popu- 


* Schollers Purgatory, ed. Spenser Society, pp. 127 (119) ff. Equally 
uncomplimentary is Samuel Butler’s character of “a stationer” 
(Characters, ed. A. R. Waller, 1908, pp. 261 f.). 
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lar approval, rival printers, eager to share in the profits, 
at once imitated, moralized, answered, or attacked it. 
William Elderton’s “ Gods of Love,” nothing of which has 
survived to our time but a few lines quoted in Much Ado 
About Nothing and in William Birch’s “ Complaint of a 
Sinner, moralized after W. E.,” was the subject of innum- 
erable parodies, imitations, and replies. It had been out 
only a few days. when “ The Answer to the Fourth Ballad 
made to the Gods of Love” appeared; it was imitated in 
a poem by George Turbervile, and it is quoted in plays 
and pamphlets out of number. Printers often contented 
themselves with ordering balladists to write replies, devoid 
of piety or moralizing, to some ballad issued by a rival. 
The transaction was swift and business-like. If Griffith’s 
ballad, “ An New Instruction to Men of such Wills that 
are so Ready to Dig up Malvern Hills,” was sweeping in 
the pennies, Lacy would direct one of his men to compose 
an answer immediately, and Griffith would promptly order 
and print a reply to Lacy. Occasionally a wide-awake 
stationer would print both a ballad and its answer, as when 
on the same day Hugh Singleton licensed “ Though Fondly 
Men write their Minds, Women be of Gentle Kind ” and 
“T will Say as I do Find, my Wife to me is nothing 
Kind.” * Nor was it the common people alone who were 
interested in these quarrels. Richard Jones’s ballad of 
“© Sweet Oliver, Leave me not behind Thee,” printed in 
1584, was followed two weeks later by Henry Carr’s 
“ Answer of O Sweet Oliver”; two years from then 
Edward White printed “O Sweet Oliver altered to the 
Scriptures ”;* shortly afterwards English comedians 
carried the ballad to Holland, where it was translated 


* Arber’s Transcript, 1, pp. 270, 273, 293. 
* Ibid., p. 333. 
* Tdid., m, pp. 434, 435, 451. 

10 
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in a still extant Dutch version;® and a dozen years 
later Shakespeare immortalized “O Sweet Oliver” by 
quoting from it in As You Like It. Shakespeare also 
knew, and several times refers to, the Green Sleeves 
ballads, over which, in 1582, many of the printers and 
ballad-writers of London were engaged in a spirited 
contest. In one case the clerk of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, tired of these never-ending disputes, violated his 
neutrality by noting that John Charlewood had paid for 
his license “ to printe A ballade intituled Twincle Downe 
Davie made touchinge the former fryvolous ballade that 
goeth vnder the same Tytle.”’*® Unfortunately, not all 
the answers to ballads were so harmless as these; many 
were dictated not by commercial motives but by jealousy 
and spite. But of the libellous ballad-flytings participated 
in by William Gray, Thomas Churchyard, William Elder- 
ton, and others, this is not the place to speak. 

Often printers made impudent attempts to corner news, 
to “scoop” their rivals. Master Stirrop registered 
(August 22, 1597) a pamphlet of ‘The Victory against 
Rynebeck, the 20th of August, 1597,” and stole a march 
on his competitors by licensing at the same time “ any 
ballad that shall be made thereof.”* This scheme John 
Danter (whose “scarecrow press” Harvey abhorred) 
followed constantly. Thus, in 1594 he registered simul- 
taneously his copy of the play Titus Andronicus and “ the 
ballad thereof,” * and in 1600 his widow sold to William 


*See Bolte’s Singspiele der Englischen Komoedianten, p. 4. 

* Arber’s Transcript, 1, p. 427. It is of course probable that the 
clerk was merely copying the title that he found on the broadside 
and was not expressing his opinion. Arber’s italics, however, would 
not give that impression. 

* [bid., 111, p. 89. 

* Tbid., 11, p. 644. 
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White her rights to Heywood’s Edward IV and to “ the 
ballad of the same matter that was printed by her hus- 
band.” ® Even Jack of Newbury, a novel by the ballad- 
monger Thomas Deloney, when licensed in 1597 by 
Thomas Millington, was soon followed by a ballad of the 
same title from Millington’s press.’° 

It is probable that ballads were sometimes used to adver- 
tise books and pamphlets. To one person who visited the 
book-stalls there were of course hundreds who heard ballads 
sung; naturally, then, if a song awakened sufficient 
curiosity or interest in its hearers, an immediate demand 
for a book which contained a fuller account would follow. 
Martin Parker’s ballad on a monstrous fish (1635) con- 
cludes with the remark, “ There is a book to satisfie such 
as desire a larger description hereof”; but it is hard to 
see how any person could desire more of this! There is 
reason to believe, too, that his rimed account of “ The Two 
Inseparable Brothers ” (1637) was written for an adver- 
tising poster at the bidding and in the pay of the manager 
of the monstrosity.1? Occasionally a ballad preceded and 
suggested a book. In March, 1615, for example, John 
Trundle published a ballad “ of a murder in Lancashire 
revealed by a calf,” and in the following September de- 
cided to give more details about this thrilling subject in a 
book.?? 


* Ibid., 111, p. 173. 

* Ibid., pp. 81, 87, and cf. p. 84; for other examples, see pp. 512, 
545, 580, 596; Iv, p. 467, etc. 

“For these two ballads, see the Old Shakespeare Society’s volume 
for 1846 (xxxI), p. 95, and Rorburghe Ballads, vii, p. 26. 

* Arber’s Transcript, m1, pp. 564, 572. The book was called “ News 
out of Lancashire, or the Strange and Miraculous Revelation of a 
Murder by a Ghost, a Calf, a Pigeon, etc.,” but was “not to be 
printed without further lawful authority.” 
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V 


As far back as the London trade can be traced, ballads 
sold regularly for a penny.’ “ For a Penny,” said Henry 
Peacham about 1641, “you may have all the news in 
England and other countries, of murders, floods, witches, 
fires, tempests, and what not, in one of Martin Parker's 
Ballads.” * A quarto edition of a play brought sixpence ; * 
but whether Troilus and Cressida was worth to the man of 
the streets six times as much as Elderton’s “ Pangs of 
Love” is to be doubted. Yet even a penny, some five or 
six times as valuable in Elizabeth’s day as now, may have 
put ballad-buying out of the reach of many people. No 
doubt that explains why they listened so eagerly to ballad- 
singers. 

Perhaps ballad-writers were paid higher in proportion 
than were dramatists. A catch-penny pamphlet, offered 
for sale at two, three, or four pence, brought the writer 
about forty shillings ; * and, if the evidence of The Return 
from Parnassus may be trusted, forty shillings was also the 
remuneration for balladists. In this play, the London 
printer John Danter comes on the stage and offers 
Ingenioso the customary price of “ forty shillings and an 
odd pottle of wine” for his “Chronicle of Cambridge 
Cuckolds.” Ingenioso is indignant: “ Forty shillings? a 
fit reward for one of your rheumatic poets that beslavers 


*In the year 1520, however, John Dorne, a bookseller of Oxford, 
sold more than 190 “ballets,” charging a halfpenny for each but 
making concessions on lots-——as seven ballads for threepence, twelve 
for fivepence. See his Day-Book, ed. F. Madan, Oxford Hist. Society, 
Collectanea, 1st series, pt. mm (1885). 

? The Worth of a Penny, Arber’s English Garner, v1, p. 271. 

* See prefaces to Troilus and Cressida and Massinger’s Bondman. 

“Phebe Sheavyn, Literary Profession in the Elizabethan Age, 
p. 72. 
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all the paper he comes by and furnishes the chandlers with 
waste paper to wrap candles in.” When Danter learns 
that the “Chronicle” is a libel (and libels were verse 
broadsides), he is so pleased that he agrees to buy it, 
“ whatsoever it cost’; ® and very likely he did the same 
thing when the leading balladists (who also wrote many 
tracts and pamphlets) offered him their wares. Distin- 
guished writers like Deloney, Elderton, Laurence Price, 
and Parker may not improbably have received forty shil- 
lings for their works; for nearly every printer in England 
dealt in ballads, the demand for them never failed, and 
balladists whose names had a distinct commercial value 
were few in number. But the evidence is conflicting. 
Massinger says that there were “ ten-groat rimers about 
the town” who wrote goodnights and news-ballads; ® 
Sharpham puts the fee of “a puny clerk” at “a penny a 
sheet.”7 <A tract of 1641 seems to imply that balladists 
might expect half-a-crown,® while the subtitle of the ballad 
of “ The Prodigal Son Converted ” informs us, 


You can’t command a Poet with a frown 
To write new Songs: but he’s yours for a Crown.’ 


To Mr. Courtwell, who was remarkably successful with 
his lugubrious songs, a lady remarks: “TI do not think but 
you can make me a jointure of four nobles a year in | 
ballads, in lamentable ballads; for your wit, I think, lies 


*The Return from Parnassus, ed. Macray (Oxford, 1886), pp. 
88-89. 

*The Bondman, V, iii. 

* Fleire, act 1, sign. F 3: “ Faith my fees are like a puny Clarkes, 
a peny a sheet.” 

*The Downfall of Temporizing Poets, sign. A3b: “You [ballad- 
writers] are very religious men, rather than you will lose half a 
crown, you will write against your own fathers.” 

* Rorburghe Ballads, tv, p. 49. 
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tragical.”*° In 1597, however, Philip Henslowe paid 
only six shillings eight pence for two jigs,''—brief farces 
written in ballad-measure, sung and danced on the stage 
to ballad-tunes, and published under the title and in the 
form of ballads; and this may have been the usual pay- 
ment. After all, three shillings fourpence was no small 
sum. William Kemp intimates that ballad-mongers re- 
ceived starvation wages: “I know the best of ye, by the 
lies ye writ of me, got not the price of a good hat to cover 
your brainless heads.” 1 Perhaps the price of a good hat, 
or anything near it, might not have been poor payment for 
one ballad, but Kemp’s remarks must be largely discounted 
because of his prejudice and animosity. Nicholas Breton, 
writing in the same year as Kemp, was better informed 
when he declared that “ penny ballads make a better sale ” 
than poetry or fiction.1* After receiving the initial pay- 
ment for his ballad the author lost all claim to it,—he got 
nothing whatever for re-issues ; but surely writers of promi- 
nence had business sense enough to take advantage of their 
own popularity so far as to see that some of the money 
from the sale of the ballads came into their own pockets. 
Not many of these writers, however, can have been in a 
very prosperous condition. John Earle, indeed, pictures 
them all as clad in rags and patches and as always in debt; 
he admits, however, that when ballads had a good sale the 


* Captain Underwit, c. 1640 (Bullen’s Old English Plays, 1884, n1, 
pp. 349 f.). 

* Diary, ed. Greg, 11, p. 189. 

* Nine Days’ Wonder, 1600 (ed. Dyce, p. 20). 

* Pasquil’s Madcap, 1600 (Works, ed. Grosart, 1, e, p. 12): 


Goe phage the — that their pidling rimes 


w out of request. . 
And Aad tall poore > oti stories are so ‘stale, 
That penny ip talleds make a better sale. 
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printer maintained the balladist in ale for a fortnight.** 
Sometimes a listener, delighted by the ballad-singer’s ditty, 
would enthusiastically cry cut, “ Tell the poet that made 
it, if he’ll come to me, I’ll give him a quart of sack to 
whet his muse”; '® and it is not improbable that ballad- 
mongers, “base rogues that maintain a faint Saint 
Anthony’s fire in their noses by nothing but two-penny 
ale,” 1 regarded this as the most satisfactory part of their 
salaries. They are invariably classed as reprobates and 
drunkards, able to compose only when their muse is stimu- 
lated and cajoled with ale. Deprive the balladist of ale, 
and, like Deloney, he will lose his jocularity and be able 
to pen nothing but lamentable strains of “ Repent, Eng- 
land, Repent,” “The Strange Judgments of God,” or 
“The Thunderbolt against Swearers ”: 17 what else could 
be expected from one whose “ verse runs like the tap, and 
his invention as the barrel ebbs and flows at the mercy of 
the spigot?” *® Parker’s rivals declared that only by 
bathing his beak in ale was he able to surpass them; but 
they admitted that, when thus fired, he could emulate 
Orpheus and by his melodious strains animate trees and 
stones.1® Luckless openly charges ballad-mongers with 
extorting money by blackmail. “ I marvel she [Constance] 
was left out of Cupid’s Muster,” he exclaimed ; “ sure she 
bribed the ballad-maker; one that I have paid en times 
too.” 20 


“ Earle’s Microcosmography, 1633, no. 45 (“A Pot-Poet”’). 

“Glapthorne, Wit in a Constable, 1639 (Plays, ed. Pearson, 1, 
p. 234). 

* Dekker’s Honest Whore, 1604, 1, i. 

™ Nashe’s Works, ed. McKerrow, 11, p. 84. 

* Earle, Microcosmography, no. 45. 

*S. F., Sportive Funeral Elegies, 1656, sign. B. 

* Brome’s Northern Lass, I, iv. 
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Although ballad-mongers were not seldom men of educa- 
tion.—a number of them, like Leonard Gibson and 
Clement Robinson, had attended Oxford or Cambridge,— 
yet by the literati they were held in supreme contempt. 


I had rather be a kitten and cry mew 
Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers, 


sneers Shakespeare through the mouth of Hotspur ;** and 
Jonson flatly declares that, “a poet should detest a ballet- 
maker,” 2? an injunction that Thomas Nashe echoed almost 
as positively, though with less justification. If one “ love 
good poets he must not countenance ballad-makers,” he 
pronounced ; 2° and he practised his preaching with many 
slurs and gibes at Elderton and Deloney, though he pro- 
fessed to love Churchyard’s “aged Muse,” prophesied 
immortality for his poem on Jane Shore, and saw in him 
nothing of the balladist.2* His chief satisfaction, however, 
came from comparing Harvey with the broadside crew and 
in depicting him as the balladist par excellence. “ Scarce 
nine years of age he attained to,” says Nashe, “ when, by 
engrossing all ballads that came to any market or fair 
thereabouts, he aspired to be as desperate a ballad-maker 
as the best of them; the first fruits of his poetry being a 
pitiful ditty in lamentation of the death of a fellow that, 
at Queen Mary’s coronation, came downward, with his 
head on a rope, from the spire of Paul’s steeple, and broke 
his neck.” Afterwards, he says, Harvey “ capitulated on 
the births of monsters, horrible murders, and great burn- 


"7 Henry IV, 11, i, 129 f. 

2 Conversations with Drummond of Hawthornden, in Works, ed. 
Gifford-Cunningham, Ix, p. 404. 

* Works, ed. McKerrow, 1, p. 351. 

™* Tbid., p. 309. 
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ings.” 2° No words seemed to be strong enough to show 
the contempt of the “good poets” for ballad-writing. 
Francis Beaumont expressed a fear lest unkind reception 
of his plays should drive him to balladry,?® and other 
writers felt that “ the hated fathers of vile balladry ” with 
their bastard rimes made all poetry hateful.2* To call a 
poet “ ballad-maker ” was the deadliest of insults.?* 
Ballad-makers are invariably, too, described as men of 
loose morals. Sitting comfortably in brothels, they would 
unblushingly write their most scathing denunciations of 
vice and imprecate God’s judgment upon sinners; *® and 
in such resorts Parker’s work seems to have found ad- 
mirers.2° But much of this abuse must be taken cum 


* Ibid., 1, pp. 63-64, 69. Compare with this Harvey’s account of 
Nashe’s supposedly impending death and the ludicrous ballad, “ The 
Trimming of Thomas Nashe,” 1597, in Harvey’s Works, ed. Grosart, 
1885, ur, p. 70, and pp. xxix ff. 

"Letter prefixed to Jonson’s Folio Works, 1616. His words seem 
to be consciously borrowed by Crambo, in William Cavendish’s 
Triumphant Widow, 1677, p. 22: “I fear my days of ballating draw 
near.” 

“J. C.’s 12th Epigram,” ed. Ingleby, Shakspere Allusion-Books 
(New Shakspere Society, 1874), 1, p. 122. 

"Cf. Farquhar’s Love and a Bottle, 1698, m1, ii (Works, ed. 
Ewald, 1, p. 67). 

Earle, Microcosmography, no. 45. 

* According to Humphrey Mill’s Night’s Search, 1646 (see British 
Bibliographer, 11, p. 432), one lady of pleasure possessed 

A boxe of salve, and two brasse rings; 
With Parker’s workes, and such like things. 


Another, Thomas Cranley’s “ Amanda,” owned “Songs of love and 
Sonets exquisit,” but also Venus and Adonis, Marston’s Pigmalion, 
and Beaumont’s Salmacis and Hermaphroditus (see Ouvry’s reprint 
of Amanda, 1869, pp. 46-47). Thomas Lodge writes of a typical 
hypocritical harlot, “She will reckon you up the story of Mistress 
Sanders, and weep at it, and turn you to the ballad over her chimney, 
and bid you look there, there is a goodly sample” (Wit’s Misery, 
1596, sign. F. iii 6, Works, ed. Hunterian Club, rv, p. 44); and 
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grano salis: on evidence like this every writer of the period 
would be convicted of gross immorality. Even granting 
the truth of the attacks, ballad-mongers do not appear to 
have been more dissolute than Marlowe, Peele, or Greene. 

Ridicule and abuse may have annoyed the balladists, but 
it certainly did not put a stop to their work. Bishop Hall 
speaks caustically of a man—in all probability Deloney— 


who 
sends forth thraves of ballads to the sale, 


Nor then can rest; but volumes up bodged rimes, 
To have his name talked of in future times.” 


But why should not the ballad-mongers have worked for 
the applause of posterity? Had they not been assured that 


Who makes a ballad for an ale-house door, 
Shall live in future times for evermore? ™ 


A keen sense of their own importance and of the dignity 
of their profession they undoubtedly had,—so keen, indeed, 
that they might be found disputing precedence with a valet 
de chambre in the pride of his lord’s cast-off suit: ** “TI 
am in some choler with this ass-headed age, where the 
honorable trade of ballad-making ‘3 of such base reckon- 
ing,” protested one ballad-monger, disgusted with con- 
tinual abuse; “ but so it hath been in ancient time, when 


Congreve’s infatuated “Old Bachelor” soliloquizes on his way to 
Silvia, “I shall be the jest of the town. Nay, in two days I expect 
to be chronicled in ditty, and sung in woeful ballad, to the tune of 
‘The Superannuated Maiden’s Comfort,’ or ‘The Bachelor’s Fall’; 
and upon the third I shall be hanged in effigy, pasted up for the 
exemplary ornament of necessary-houses and cobblers’ stalls” (Old 
Bachelor, 111, ii). 

™ Joseph Hall, Poems, ed. Grosart, 1879, p. 131. 

"The Return from Parnassus, ed. Macray, p. 83. 

™ One of Thomas Rawlins’s characters (Tunbridge Wells, 1678, p. 
10) “kicked a valet de chambre in the pride of his lord’s cast suit, 
disputing precedence with a ballad-maker.” 
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Homer first set up his riming-shop, one of the first that 
ever was of my trade. . . .** Blind he was indeed, and 
that is the only difference betwixt us. . . . Seven coun- 
tries strove about him when he was dead, and I doubt not 
when I am made tapster of the lower countries, and the 
works of my wit left behind me here upon earth, many a 
town will challenge unto itself the credit of my birth.” 
This was the philosophical attitude; and the speaker must 
have been greatly confirmed in his opinion when his boy- 
companion replied: “ Indeed, Sir, no doubt but that coun- 
tries will miss you when you are gone; when they shall 
have a calf with five feet, see a hare at a crossland, hear 
a pie chatter or a raven sit upon the top of a new kitchen, 
they shall want their old poet to impart it to the world. 
. . . The maidens shall want sonnets at their pails, and 
the country striplings ditties to sing at the maids’ win- 
dows ; the cart-horses will go discontented for want of their 
wonted music, and the cows low for the want of their 
Luxurio.” *° 

Few writers depended solely on ballads for support. 
Histriomastix (1610) tries to give the impression that it 
was not unusual for balladists to turn to play-making. All 
ballad-mongers, it declares, are, when bolstered by the 
“windy froth of bottle-ale” (which, according to the 
universal ery, meant always), so puffed up with pride 
that they 


Swell in conceit, and load the stage with stuff 
Raked from the rotten embers of stall jests.” 


William Gray, the favorite of two kings, received from 
their majesties many gifts of money. Elderton supple 


“In the preface to A Collection of Old Ballads (1723) Homer is 
called the first of the ballad-mongers. 

“The Return from Parnassus, ed. Macray, pp. 72-73. 

“The School of Shakspere, ed. Richard Simpson, my, p. 61. 
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mented his ballad-income by dabbling in the law, coaching 
the boy-actors of Eton and Westminster, and begging 
favors from the ladies of the court. Parker, most prolific 
of balladists, also wrote innumerable pamphlets, tracts, 
and romances, and he may have been an ale-house keeper. 
Deloney was a silkweaver and the author of four justly 
popular novels; yet he died in poverty. He was decently 
buried, however,—so much does William Kemp grant him, 
adding that decent burial is more than most ballad-writers 
can expect. As a rule, John Earle tells us, they were 
dumped in potters’ field. Nor can they have become any 
more prosperous as time went on, for towards the end of 
the seventeenth century ballads began to be sold for a half- 
penny, and this price continued. 

But before the Restoration printers must surely have 
shown every possible favor to the best ballad-wviters. A 
play of Shakespeare’s or Jonson’s could be picked up 
readily enough ; but, as ballad-writing was an art not often 
mastered and good writers were scarce, printers were eager 
to publish the work of those whose names had a distinct 
commercial value. The ballads of these men were regu- 
larly signed, either with their full names or with their 
initials. Deloney’s broadsides were usually marked 
“Finis, quod Thomas Deloney,” or “ T. D.”; Elderton’s 
name or initials appeared on most of his productions; and 
Martin Parker held unsigned publications in such abomi- 
nation that he left no room for doubt about his own: 


What ever yet was published by mee, 

Was knowne by Martin Parker, or M. P.... 
For no man that’s the authour of a booke 
But sets his name whereon all easly looke 
Upon the frontispeece (or title page) 

Vnlesse he be proposterous (like the age) .” 


* The Poet’s Blind Mans Bough, or Have among you my Blind 
Harpers, 1641, sign. A 4, B 3. 
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But, whether authors were preposterous or not, ballads 
published anonymously multiplied after the Restoration, 
and comparatively few signed ballads appeared after 1700. 

Printers who monopolized the work of men like Elder- 
ton, Deloney, Price, and Parker may well have congratu- 
lated themselves; for the ballads of these favorites not 
only appealed to courtiers and poets as well as to oyster- 
wives and carmen, but continued in favor for many 
decades. Whether or not a formal contract existed be- 
tween printer and writer, each balladist had his favorite 
printer whose press turned out most of his work. Elder- 
ton’s chief publishers were Thomas Colwell and, after 
Colwell’s retirement, Richard Jones. Thomas Lambert 
was Parker’s favorite; but, after Lambert ceased to pub 
lish, Francis Grove was a close second, and occasionally 
one of eight or nine other enterprising printers secured a 
tract or a ballad from Parker’s pen. 

A ballad that made a hit was re-issued over and over 
again. Printers who owned the copyright of a street song 
like “ Jane Shore,” “ Mary Ambree,” or “ The Constancy 
of Susanna” might well boast of having made a good 
bargain ; for such favorites were reprinted for almost three 
hundred years, successive publishers revising the spelling, 
recasting the verses (or ordering a ballad-writer to make 
them over), and coolly altering the dates so that the ballad- 
singer might go forth and swear conscientiously to his 
audience that the ballads were “ absolute new.” A remark- 
able example of a long-lived ballad is “ The Dumb Wife,” 
which tells the story immortalized by Rabelais. Popular 
in Scotland in the fourteenth century, the story was put 
into the Hundred Merry Tales (1525) a number of years 
before Rabelais acted in his comédie, and was constantly 
reprinted in chap-books and ballads during the next three 
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centuries. Four white-letter slip-ballads of “ The Dumb 
Wife” are in the Harvard College Library.*® 





VI 


The distribution and sale of ballads were effected with 

enterprise and ingenuity. Chettle tells us just how it was 

4 done. A “worthless” printer, he says, having first pro- 
% vided himself with apprentices, “after a little bringing 
them up to singing brokery, takes into his shop some fresh 
men, and trusts his old servants of a two months’ standing 
with a dozen groats’ worth of ballads. In which if they 
prove thrifty, he makes them pretty chapmen, able to 
spread more pamphlets by the state forbidden, than all the 
booksellers in London.” But this was not sufficient. There 
was, furthermore, “a company of idle youths, loathing 
honest labour and despising lawful trades,” who betook 
themselves “ to a vagrant and vicious life, in every corner 
of cities and market towns of the realm singing and selling 


on i i ctl 


“The Scotch “Ballet shewing how a Dumb Wyff was maid to 

f speik ” is printed in Laing’s Harly Popular Poetry of Scotland (u, 
= p. 28), and elsewhere. A prose tale “of hym that married the domb 
; wyfe” is no. 62 in A C. Mery Talys. Rabelais claimed to have 
acted a part in “the Moral Comedy of him who had espoused and 

4 married a Dumb Wife,” at Montpellier in 1530 (see his Gargantua 
et Pantagruel, 1533, bk. 111, ch. 34) ; and on the model of this tale M. 

France wrote his delightful Comédie de celui qui épousa une femme 
muette (1912). In English the story occurs also in The Scholehouse 
Bi) of Women, 1541 (Utterson’s Select Pieces, u, pp. 73-75), in Pasquil’s 
i Jests, c. 1650, and elsewhere. A Roxburghe ballad of “The Dumb 
a Maid, or the Young Gallant Trapann’d” (Rorburghe Ballads, tv, 
i p. 357) is also reprinted in Ashton’s Century of Ballads, p. 319, and 
in Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1719, 1, p. 276; and a variant of this 

occurs in Robert Ford’s Vagabond Songs and Ballads of Scotland, 

al 1899, p. 30. The Harvard slip-ballads are found in folios shelf- 
i marked 25242.2, p. 111; 25242.4, vol. 1, p. 97; 25242.23, p. 6. I have 


met with the story in many other places. 
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of ballads and pamphlets,” which were “ full of ribaldry 
and all scurrilous vanity, to the profanation of God’s name 
and withdrawing people from Christian exercises, espe- 
cially at fairs, markets, and such public meetings.” ? 

Most of the singers are described as suffering from some 
physical or mental defect: they were hideous,” blind,*® one- 
legged, even noseless.* In 1625 the Stationers’ Company 
refused to publish George Wither’s Hymns and Songs, and 
‘ the better to express what opinion they had of their pious 
use, were pleased to promise that they would procure the 
roaring ballad-singer with one leg, to sing and sell them 
about the city.’° Sir George Etherege knew an old man 
with a paper lantern and cracked spectacles who sang 
woeful tragedies to kitehenmaids and ecobblers’ appren- 
tices.© No doubt an occasional blind or wooden-legged 
man did sell ballads, but most singers were normal 
physically and alert mentally. The one sketched by Inigo 
Jones * was a decent-looking fellow, much like the singer 


Chettle describes: “ an odd old fellow, low of stature, his 


1 Kind Heart’s Dream, ed. Ingleby, 1, pp. 49, 47. 
?Chapman’s Ball, 1632, 11, i, 55 f.: 


There is a hideous woman carries ballets, 
And has a singing in her head. 


*The blindness of ballad-singers, like that of beggars, wus pro- 
verbial. In Fletcher’s Maid in the Mill, 1623, 11, i, Gerasto disguises 
himself “as a blind ballad-singer.” 

*A “noseless ballad-woman ” is mentioned in Abraham Holland’s 
Continued Inquisition against Paper-Persecutors, in John Davies’s 
Works, ed. Grosart, 1878, 11, k, p. 81. 

* Schollers Purgatory, ed. Spenser Society, p. 41 (33). 

*“ Expect at night to see the old man, with his paper lantern and 
cracked spectacles, singing your woeful tragedy to kitchenmaids and 
cobblers’ ’prentices ” (Lore in a Tub, 1664, Works, ed. Verity, p. 85). 

* About 1636. The sketch is reproduced in Collier’s Book of Roz- 
burghe Ballads, p. xxix, and in the Old Shakespeare Society's volume 
(XXxIx) on Inigo Jones, 1848. 
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head was covered with a round cap, his body with a side- 
skirted tawny coat, his legs and feet trussed up in leather 
buskins, his gray hairs and furrowed face witnessed his 
age, his treble viol in his hand. . . . On which (by his 
continual sawing, having left but one string) after his best 
manner, he gave me a hunts-up.” ® During the period of 
the Civil War and after the Restoration women singers 
became more prominent. Often a man and a woman 
“= worked together, and made the welkin ring with their 
doleful ditties.® 

The ballad-singer corresponded to our newsboy. Instead 
of being followed with the hoarse ery of “ Extra! Extra!” 
from early morning to late evening, sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century Englishmen were greeted by the shrill voice 
of a ballad-woman urging them to “ Buy new Ballads, 
come! ” 1° or they heard a wide-awake Nightingale calling 
briskly, “Ballads! my masters, ballads! Will ye ha’ any 
ballads o’ the newest and truest matter in all London? I 
have of them for all people, and of all arguments too. Here 
be your story-ballads, your love-ballads, and your ballads 





tem corr mama ly 


art donan WS eee oe 


i of good-life; fit for your gallant, your nice maiden, your 
id grave senior, and all sorts of men beside. Ballads! my 
i | masters, rare ballads! Take a fine new ballad, Sir, with a 





i picture to’t.” 74 Starting out with his arms and his pack 
full of broadsides, the singer would go to the doors of 
theatres, to markets, fairs, bear-baitings, taverns, ale- 


* Kind Heart’s Dream, ed. Ingleby, p. 43. 

*For a picture of such a pair, see the sketch by Marcellus Lauron 
reprinted in Ashton’s Century of Ballads, p. xix. 

” Brome’s Antipodes, 1v, viii. 

4“ The Exchange in its Humours: being an unperfect Draught of 
all that is extant of a Comedy, designed to have been written, by 
B. J.,” in A Garland for the New Royal Eachange, 1669, no. xiv 
(reprint of 1845, pp. 44-45). The “Exchange” is a delightful 
burlesque of Jonson’s Barthclomew Fair. 
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houses, wakes, or any other place where a crowd could 
gather, and begin his song. One such eighteenth-century 
singer thus describes his daily round, after he has been to 
the printer’s for his stock of ballads: 


Thence I receive them, and then sally 
Strait to some market place or alley, 
And sitting down judiciously 

Begin to sing. The people soon 

Gather about, ,to hear the tune. 

One stretches out his hand, and cries 
Come, let me have it, what’s the price? 
But one poor halfpenny, says I, 

And sure you cannot that deny. 

Here, take it then says he, and throws 
The money. Then away he goes, 
Humming it as he walks along, 
Endeavouring to learn the song.” 


Like the Salvation Army or the hurdy-gurdy, the ballad- 
man never failed to attract a crowd of listeners. Quickly 
grew “ the ballad-singer’s auditory ”: 


First stands a porter; then an oyster-wife 

Doth stint her cry, and stay her steps to hear him; 
Then comes a cut-purse ready with a knife, 

And then a country client passeth near him; 

There stands the constable, there stands the whore, 
And, listening to the song, heed not each other; 
There by the sergeant stands the debitor, 

And doth no more mistrust him than his brother.” 


As the song proceeded, the “ auditory of clowns” gaped, 
nodded, and laughed. “A goodly matter,” one of them 
would ery; another, “ Bravely wanton”; and a third, 


“The Weekly Register, January 9, 1731, quoted in M. Percival’s 
Political Ballads (Oxford Historical and Literary Studies, vol. v1, 
1916), pp. xxix-xxx. 

“Sir John Davies, Epigram 38 (Complete Poems, ed. Grosart, 
1876, 11, pp. 36 ff.). 

11 
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“ Commend the sweet master.” '* On news-items “ wide- 
mouthed oyster wives” formed a jury to which the fore- 
man, “a one-legged ballad-singer,”’ opened “tunably the 
merry case.” 2° 
The singing itself seems to have been a painful per- 

formance, as men of prominence who loved to watch the 
singer and his public often testified. Sir Philip Sidney 
dismissed the “ blind crowder ” of “ Chevy Chase” with 
casual mention of his » de voice; but William Browne 
declared that these men sang with “as harsh a noise as 
ever cart-wheel made,” ?® and Holland thought nothing 
could be more ridiculous than 

To hear the noseless ballad-woman raise 

Her snuffling throat to.his ill-penned praise: 


Or the oft-beaten fellow make his moan, 
Who in the streets is wont to read Pope Joan.” 


On the outskirts of the crowd there always stood some fine 
gentleman who sardonically adventured his ears for the 
mere recreation of seeing how thoroughly the bystanders 
were affected by the singer, what strange gestures came 
from them and what strained stuff from their poet, what 
shifts they made to “ stand to hear,” what extremities he 
was driven to for rimes, how they risked their purses and 
he his wits, how well the pains of both were recompensed— 
the crowd with a filthy noise, the singer with a pitiful 
penny! 18 

Ignoring these unamiable persons, the singer exerted 
himself to please the other listeners. He did not trust 


“The Return from Parnassus, ed. Macray, p. 51. 

“Thomas Nabbes, The Bride, 1640 (Works, ed. Bullen, 1, p. 31). 
* Britannia’s Pastorals, 1613, bk. 11, song 1, Il. 389 f. 

* Continued Inquisition, etc., p. 81. 

“Sir William Cornewaleys, Essayes, 1600, essay 15. 
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solely to his titles to allure the country gentleman,'® but 
tried to find out what type of ballad each liked and always 
produced one which he claimed was of this type. “ Has 
it a fine picture?” is Mrs. Overdo’s only inquiry.*° “Oh 
ballets, fine ballets,” cries Gervas in ecstasy; “ Oh I love 
a ballet but even too well. Heaven forgive me, for being 
so given to the love of poetry. What are the contents of 
this? for I scorn to read.” “ Marry, Six, a most lamen- 
table business,” rejoices the ballad-singer. ‘‘ Oh, it’s no 
matter,” interrupts Gervas, “so it be a fine ditty’; and 
Cicely chimes in, “Oh I love a melancholy ditty, I can 
weep at a ballet so sweetly.” *! “Is it true?” asks Mopsa. 
“Very true, and but a month old,” answers Autolycus; 
“here’s the midwife’s name to’t, one Mistress Tale-porter, 
and five or six honest wives that were present. Why should 
I carry lies abroad? . . . Here’s another ballad of a fish, 
that appeared upon the coast on Wednesday the fourscore 
of April, forty thousand fathom above water, and sung this 
ballad against the hard hearts of maids: it was thought 
she was a woman and was turned into a cold fish for she 
would not exchange flesh with one thxt loved her: the 
ballad is very pitiful and as true.” “Ts it true too, think 
you?” asks Dorcas, who like Mopsa has only one simple 
test fo apply before buying. Says Autolycus, “ Five 
justices’ hands at it, and witnesses more than my pack 
will hold.” The sale is then quickly made.?? 

Other hearers demanded more coaxing. “ Have you the 
ballad of the Unfortunate Lover?” inquires Mr. Budget, 
the tinker. Undisturbed in those days by any crusade 


* John Earle, Microcosmography, no. 45. 

* Bartholomew Fair, 11, v. 

™ Cavendish’s Triumphant Widow, 1677, p. 6. Gervas is of eourse 
repeating the words of the clown in Winter’s Tale, Iv, iv, 188. 

* Winter’s Tale, tv, iv, 269 ff. 
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against substitution, Ditty promptly responds: “ No, but 
I have George of Green, or Chivy Chase, Collins and the 
Devil, or Room for Cuckolds: I have anything but that.” 
“T like the song well,” says Budget after listening to 
Ditty’s rendition, “ but I would have a picture upon it 
like me.” ‘“ Look you here,” instantly rejoins that clever 
iz salesman ; “ here’s one as like you as if it had been spit 
out of your mouth; your nose, eys, lip, chin; sure, they 
printed it with your face! and the most sweetest ballad 
that ever I sung.” ** 

A singer would always offer to teach the tunes to his 
customers, perhaps in order to show them the proper 
method of screwing one’s countenance in singing lamen- 
table ballads; ** but his services were seldom required, 
for, like Dorcas and Mopsa, most persons before they 
bought or heard a ballad “had the tune on ’t a month 
ago” and were more than willing to sing a duet or a trio 
with him. The tune was always specifically named along 
with the title ; 7° and all tunes were familiar, not only from 
their constant use in ballads, but also because they were 
played by the “ infinite poets, and pipers, and such peevish 
cattle ” who haunted London and dogged a man’s footsteps 
so that he could not sit down at a tavern-table without 
finding two or three fawning at his heels and begging him 
to listen to a fit of mirth.2* Sometimes the mere tune was 





heh A ACORN SIE IIS O06 6 ea. 


™= The London Chanticleers, 1659 (Dodsley-Hazlitt’s Old Plays, xn, 
pp. 329 f.). 
™* See Glapthorne’s Albertus Wallenstein, 1640 (Plays, ed. Pearson, 
i { It, p. 34). 
14 At least, this is true of most ballads. Early in Elizabeth’s 
reign they were sometimes printed with only brief titles followed by 
the. refrains (see A Collection of 79 Ballads, pp. 1, 9, 30, 33, 231, 
etc.) ; but possibly the refrain itself and the measure gave a sufficient 
clue to the tune. 

* Stephen Gosson, School of Abuse and Apology of the School of 
Abuse, ed. Arber, pp. 27, 70. 
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as offensive to the authorities as a “ scandalous” ballad. 
“ There’s a piece of treason that flies up and down the 
country in the likeness of a ballad, and this being the very 
tune of it you whistled,” was the excuse offered by one 
zealous officer for arresting a man who was caughi 
“ whistling treason.” *7 Ballad tunes were also used for 
dances. The much-reviled ‘“ Watkins Ale ” was, its author 
declares, written only because a dance of the same name 
and matter was popular throughout Engiand. Nashe 
records that after Richard Harvey had preached all the 
morning against dancing, in the evening, while his “‘ wench 
or friskin was footing it aloft on the green, with foot out 
and foot in, and as busy as might be at Rogero, Basilino, 
Turkelony, All the flowers of the broom, Pepper is black, 
Green sleeves, Peggie Ramsey, he came sneaking behind 
a tree and looked on” longingly, and even sent her money 
to pay the fiddler.** Whatever may be thought of the truth 
of this story, it is certain that popular ballad-airs served 
for dances. Perhaps even the choral throng did not disdain 
to sing the choicest productions of the ballad-mongers! 
The number of available tunes was not especially large, 
but buyers were sometimes perplexed by the name given 
on the broadside. A writer customarily named his tune 
after the first line or the title of his own ballad.*° Parker’s 
“ Hold your Hands, Honest Men” was to be sung to the 
tune of “ Keep a Good Tongue in your Head,” and the 


* The old Richard IT, 111, iii (Shakespeare Jahrbuch, xxxv, p. 88). 

* Works, ed. McKerrow, 11, p. 122. 

*This had long been the custom. Sir Thomas Elyot wrote in 
1531, “ The names of dances were taken, as they be now, either of 
the names of the first inventors, or of the measure and number they 
do contain, or of the first words of the ditty, which the song compre- 
hendeth, whereof the dance was made” (quoted by Chappell, Roa- 
burghe Ballads, I, p. xii). 
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singer had to explain that this was equivalent to the tune 
of “ The Milkmaids ”; his “ Man’s Felicity and Misery ” 
was written to the tune of “I have for all good wives a 
song”; but, as this was the first line of his ballad called 
“A Merry Dialogue between a Married Man and his 
Wife,” a glance at that ballad or an explanation from the 
ballad-singer was necessary before a purchaser could prop- 
erly sing “‘ Man’s Felicity.” Very likely Parker’s object 
in naming his tunes thus was to draw attention to his 
older ballads in the hope of selling those too. A few 
ballads were written to two or more tunes, and hence in 
two or more measures.*° 

The tunes themselves are often attractive; *? yet by the 
literary men of the period they are almost invariably 
spoken of as vile,** perhaps because these men felt an 
instinctive repugnance to countenancing anything con- 
nected with the ballad trade. Even they, however, occa- 
sionally admitted hearing “ a godly ballad, to a godly tune 
too.” 3 But many a country gentleman, like Squire 
Western, “never relished any music but what was light 
and airy; and indeed his most favorite tunes were Old 
Sir Simon the King, St. George he was for England, 
Bobbing Joan, and some others”; and perhaps many 
daughters were as complaisant as the fair Sophia, who, 
though she “would never willingly have played any 
[music] but Handel’s, was so devoted to her father’s 


* For a ballad to three tunes, tee ibid., p. 249; for one to fifty or 
more, see “ The Four-legg’d Elder . .. to the tune of The Ladies 
Fall, or Gather your Rose Buds, and 50 other tunes,” in Rump Songs 
(1662, reprinted 1874), 1, p. 350. 

"William Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time is the 
standard work on ballad tunes. 

"In Massinger’s Duke of Milan, 11, i, Graccho offers to sing “a 
scurvy ditty to a scurvy tune.” 

"Fletcher, Monsieur Thomas, m1, ii. 
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pleasure, that she learnt all those tunes to oblige him.” ** 
Other persons naively believed that the music of the 
spheres was nothing but “ Fortune my Foe,” and that “ the 
first tune [the planets] sang was Sellenger’s Round.” *° 
Ballad-singing affected ballad-writing. Responding 
quickly to the exigencies of the trade, writers would insert 
lines or even whole stanzas to help the singers, and many 
of these insertions eventually became a part of ballad- 
technique. For one thing, all ballads were made to insist 
upon their newness, and for obvious reasons. People were 
so well aware of the printers’ habit of re-issuing old ballads 
that the first question they asked the singer was usually, 
“Ts it new?” It was no rare thing for a ballad-vender 
who entered a street crying, “ New Ballads, New!” to be 
greeted with the crushing retort, 
There you lie, boy. 

I doubt it is some lamentable stuff, 

O’ the swine-faced gentlewoman, and that you'll grunt out 

Worse than a parish boar when he makes love 


Unto the vicar’s sow; her story’s stale, boy; 
*T has been already in two plays.” 


To meet such taunts, therefore, ballad-mongers hastened to 
announce in their opening stanzas that their ballads were 


new: 
Come buy my new ballet, I have’t in my wallet. 
But ’twill not, I fear, please ev'ry pallet. 
Then mark what ensu’th, I swear by my youth 
That every line in my ballad is truth: 
A ballad of wit, a brave ballad of worth, 
’T is newly printed, and newly come forth.” 


™* Tom Jones, bk. tv, ch. v. 

* Lingua, 1607, sign. G 3b. 

“Glapthorne, Wit in a Constable, 1639 (Plays, ed. Pearson, 1, 
p. 232). 

™“The Ballad of the Cloak,” Rorburghe Ballads, tv, p. 605. 
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To compare such a beginning as this with the in medias res 
method of the traditional ballad is nothing short of ridicu- 
lons. This form came about solely through the peculiar 
conditions attendant on the distribution of ballads, and, if 
criticised at all, should be judged only like newspaper 
headlines and bill-posters: all are forms of advertising. 
Especially from the reign of Charles I to 1700 do the 
ballads reflect the conditions of ballad-singing. When a 
song, like “ The Countryman’s Delight,” had a subtitle 
of ten riming lines,** probably only this complete title was 
sung by the ballad-singer,—just as newsboys reiterate one 
or two headlines,—and the prospective purchaser had to 
buy the ballad before he could tell what it contained. 
William Browne heard a singer mumbling the words of 
his ballad, “ Tom the Miller with a Golden Thumb”: 

Half part he chants, and will not sing it out, 

But thus bespeaks to his attentive rout: 


“Thus much for love I warbled from my breast, 
And, gentle friends, for money take the rest! ”* 


It seems likely, too, that the custom of dividing a ballad 
into two parts, usually with separate headings, came from 
a purpose to make people pay before they heard all the 
ballad. Presumably only one part was publicly sung.*® 
But not every singer was so mercenary and so unoblig- 
ing. As his most attentive audience often consisted of 


* Ibid., m1, p. 593. 

* Britannia’s Pastorals, bk. m, song 1, ll. 393 ff. 

“Only a few ballads earlier than 1600 are in two parts (examples 
will be found in A Collection of 79 Ballads, pp. 66 ff., 157 ff., and in 
Arber’s Transcript, 11, pp. 86, 172). From the latter part of James 
I’s reign, however, practically every ballad was so divided. In the 
eighteenth century ballads in four or five parts, printed on large 
folio sheets and called “Garlands,” were common. See the list of 
“Garlands” given by Ebsworth in the Rowburghe Ballads, vit, pp. 
179 ff. 
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common people who could not, and ironical gentlemen who 
would not, give a penny for the ballad, the shrewd vender, 
on the watch for Buyers, not infrequently offered them a 
chance to read the ballad through. Hence such opening 


lines as, 
Give ear, my loving countrymen, 
that still desire news, 
Nor pass not while you hear it sung, 
or else the song peruse.* 


In some cases the offer came at the conclusion of the song. 
The relations between ballad-singer and ballad-writer 

were close and amicable. Fully realizing the pinch of 
necessity, especially in “dear” years when they were 
forced to eke out a miserable existence on a penny-a- 
quart,*? writers willingly inserted lines and stanzas to aid 
the singer in making sales. William Elderton, too wise 
to sneer at the very men on whose success his fame and 
fortune largely depended, courteously refers to the singers 
as “ musicians ”: 

And many a song will I bestow 

On all the musicians that I know, 


To sing the praises, where they go, 
Of the city of York, in London.* 


This courtesy probably did not add much to their purses ; 
but occasionally, since the singer, content with the com- 
mission he received from the printers, demanded no money 
of his hearers, and indeed gave his voice and his aid with 
no expectation of a fee, a ballad-writer would provide a 
concluding stanza which announced that a penny would 
be acceptable: 


“ Roxburghe Ballads, 11, p. 367. 
“Cf. Nashe’s Works, ed. McKerrow, 111, p. 84. 
@ Roxburghe Ballads, I, p. 8. 
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Thus to conclude my verses rude, 
would some good fellows here 
Would join together pence apiece, 

to buy the singer beer.“ 

Chettle may have been right in saying that ballad- 
singing was the last refuge of the miserable aged except 
beggary ; but the wonder is that, in view of the fortunes 
made by young ballad-singers, everybody did not wish to 
enter the profession. Singers came from all trades. 
Autolyeus, before he married a tinker’s wife and set- 
tled down to singing and thievery, had been a bailiff. A 
more notable career is that of Thomas Spickernell, of 
Maldon, who in 1594 was listed by the town clerk among 
those disaffected to Puritanism and described as “ some- 
time apprentice to a book-binder ; after, a vagrant pedlar ; 
then, a ballad-singer and seller; and now, a minister and 
alehouse-keeper.” *° More respectable ministers could 
also, it seems, sing ballads on occasion. As Aubrey tells 
the story, Dr. Corbet and some of his comrades were at 
the tavern one market-day at Abingdon. “ The ballad- 
singer complained he had no custom—he could not put 
off his ballads. The jolly Doctor puts off his gown, and 
puts on the ballad-singer’s leathern jacket, and being a 
handsome man, and had a rare full voice, he presently 
vended a great many, and had a great audience.” *® 

The singers are said to have made large sums of money. 
Although they probably had but a small commission, they 
sometimes got generous tips from pleased auditors. The 
pretended ballad-singer in Fletcher’s Beggars’ Bush 
(1622, 111, i) received “ twopence apiece ” from three or 
four boors after his first song, “ threepence apiece” after 

“ Tbid., p. 417. 


“Shirburn Ballads, pp. 6-7. 
“ Brief Lives, ed. Andrew Clark, 1, pp. 184 f. 
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a coarser one, and finally a groat apiece.*7 Perhaps other 
singers were “like the blind beggars of Bolonia; a man 
must give ’um a halfpenny to sing, and twopence to hold 
their tongues.” *® The two Barnes brothers boasted that 
they got twenty shillings a day by singing at fairs. A boy 
named Cheeke and nicknamed “ Outroaring Dick” gave 
up his mechanic’s trade to sing ballads, and often made 
twenty shillings in Essex. His chief rival, Wat Wimbars, 
celebrated for singing doleful tragedies throughout Essex 
and its neighboring shires, also made his twenty shillings.*® 
Even the highest nobles let themselves be amused by ballad- 
singers. According to Bishop Percy, “ Mat Nash,” whose 
forte was border ballads, notably “Chevy Chase,” de- 
lighted Lord Burghley with his singing and was so liber- 
ally rewarded by that nobleman that he was enabled to 
retire from the profession.°° Deloney pretends that “ The 
Fair Flower of Northumberland ” was sung before the 
king and queen; *? and so it may have been, for, when the 
gypsy Alice Boyce paid her way to London by singing bal- 
lads, she was allowed to sing “ O, the Broom ” and “ Lady 
Green Sleeves ” before Queen Elizabeth.5? Other ballad- 
singers, less talented perhaps or less fortunate, lived “ on 
half-penny alms that idiots give in every street.” °° 

But whether they made much money or little, the sing- 
ers received their full share of abuse. Although himself 


“A groat, later sixpence, was the regular “ fiddler’s money ” (see 
Chappell, Popular Music, 1, p. 252). 

*John Wilson, The Cheats, 1664 (Works, 1874, p. 44). 

“See Chettle’s Kind Heart’s Dream, ed. Ingleby, p. 50; Warton- 
Hazlitt’s History of English Poetry, Iv, p. 428. 

“Percy’s Reliques, ed. Wheatley, 1, p. xxxiv. 

"Jack of Newbury, 1630 (Richard Sievers’s Thomas Deloney, p. 
195). 

™Percy’s Reliques, I, p. xxxiv. 

® Pimlyco, or, Runne Red—Cap, 1609, sign. D 2b. 
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the author of an atrocious ballad on “God’s Just Judg- 
ment executed upon a Lewd Fellow who usually accus- 
tomed to Swear by God’s Blood,” °* Philip Stubbs called 
them “drunken sockets and bawdy parasites,” de- 
elaring that “there is no ship so balanced with massy 
matter, as their heads are fraught with all kind of bawdy 
songs, filthy ballads, and scurvy rimes.” °* Perhaps they 
really were a bad lot! Autolyeus was a “ snapper-up of 
unconsidered trifles,” a nifty hand at picking pockets; and 
others, like Nightingale, allied themselves with profes- 
sional thieves and, going into the revels of Bartholomew 
Fajr, sang mournful “Caveats against Cut-Purses” to 
hold the attention of the crowd while their confederates 
worked.®® Robert Greene, who had no contempt what- 
ever for ballad-mongers, thought this was the habit of all 
ballad-singers. They “ draw many together,” he declares, 
“who listening unto an harmless ditty, afterward walk 
home to their houses with heavy hes:ts.” That their 
methods were modern enough, Greene’s description of one 
particular robbery shows.°? “ A rogueing mate, and such 
another with him,” he says, “ were there got upon a stall 
singing of ballads,” while the pickpockets mingled with the 
crowd and “ noted where every man that bought put up 
his purse again; and to such as would not buy, counterfeit 
warning was sundry times given by the rogue and his 
associate, to beware of the cut-purse, and look to their 
purses, which made them often feel where their purses 


“Collier's Broadside Black-Letter Ballads, p. 42. 

Anatomy of Abuses, 1583 (ed. Furnivall, New Shakspere Soci- 
ety, I, p. 171). 

* Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair, m1, v. There is a similar case in 
Fletcher and Shirley’s Night-Walker, 1633, m1, v. 

"Third Part of Conny-Catching, 1592 (Works, ed. Grosart, x, 
pp. 161-164). 
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were.” Many persons were fleeced. The crowd became 
furious. Although the singers raised a loud complaint 
that they too had been robbed, they were seized, roughly 
handled, and dragged before a justice, where they were 
compelled to confess a secret partnership with the thieves. 

But, honest or dishonest, ballad-singers continued to 
enrich their purses without molestation until Cromwell 
and the Puritans came into power. Thenceforward the 
Long Parliament barassed and persecuted the profession, 
till, in 1649, when magistrates were instructed to flog and 
imprison ballad-singers at sight and to confiscate their 
stock,°® the trade fell into complete desuetude for eight 
or ten years. At the Restoration, however, it was prompt- 
ly revived. About 1675 Charles Killegrew, master of the 
revels, who was charged with the licensing of ballad- 
singers, rented the privilege to a London bookseller, John 
Clarke, who exercised it until 1682, when his term 
expired.*® Singing now came to be largely given up to 
women ; in the eighteenth century one could often find an 
aged crone who would sing him a ballad and give him a 
dance all for the price of a halfpenny.®’ But with 
the passing of years the singers became no less light- 
fingered. In 1716 John Gay raised the warning, 

Let not the ballad-singer’s shrilling strain 
Amid the swarm thy list’ning ear detain: 


Guard well thy pocket; for these Sirens stand, 
To aid the labours of the diving hand; 


8 Cf. Journals of the House of Commons, 22 Car. I, v, p. 73; Rush- 
worth, Historical Collections, rv, ii, pp. 824 f.; Whitelocke, Memorials, 
p. 337; Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, ed. Firth and Rait, 
1911, m, p. 252. 

* Cf. Ebsworth’s quotations in Bagford Ballads, 11, p. 1117. 

o« . . the old Ballad Woman, who gave you a Song and a Dance, 
and all for the Price of a Halfpenny” (Round about our Coal Fire, 
London, 1730, p. 5). 
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Confed’rate in the cheat, they draw the throng, 
And cambric handkerchiefs reward the song; “ 


and in 1732 “an Irish ballad-singer, who used to enter- 
tain the good people of England with a song, while his 
companions were picking their pockets, was . . . com- 
mitted to Bridewell.” ®** Even if a singer was not sus- 
pected of stealing he was usually accused of something 
else, especially of causing mobs and riots with his politi- 
cal ballads.6* In 1716 the Middlesex grand jury de- 
nounced the singing of “ scandalous” ballads in the street 
as a common nuisance; and in July, 1763, two women 
were sent to Bridewell, by Lord Bute’s order, for singing 
political ballads before his lordship’s door.** 

Pedlars, it should be added, generally carried ballads 
in their packs, and were always credited with ‘ an obscene 
vein of balladry which made the wenches of the green 
laugh, and purchased them, upon better acquaintance, a 
posset or a syllabub.’®° The titular character of The 
Pedlar’s Prophecy (1595) could sing pleasantly, and had 
“ ballad-books truly pricked with your rests and where 
you shall come in.” ®* lLurcher and Alathe, pedlars in 
Fletcher and Shirley’s Night-Walker (111, iii), sold ballads 
“ of the maid was got with child,” “ of the witches hanged 
at Ludlow,” “of wronged maids,” besides various books. 
Conversely, many ballad-singers were supplied with chap- 


“Trivia, bk. ut (Works, ed. Underhill, 1, p. 152). 

@ Fog’s Weekly Journal, July 22, 1732, quoted in Percival’s Poli- 
tical Ballads, p. xxx. 

“Cf. Percival, Political Ballads, p. xxx. 

“Percy’s Reliques, ed. Wheatley, 1, p. xlii. 

“A Cater-Character, 1631 (reprinted in Halliwell-Phillipps’s ed. 
of Whimzies, 1859, p. 138). Cf. Mrs. Behn’s Round-Heads, v, iv 
(Plays, 1871, 1, p. 358) : “ Enter Wariston, drest like a pedlar, with 
a box about his neck full of ballads and things.” 

“ Pedlera Prophecie, sign. D 3 b. 
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books and news-pamphlets.** Ditty, a ballad-singer, 
offered for sale with his ballads The Famous History of 
Tom Thumb, and A Hundred Merry Tales, and Scoggin’s 
Jests, and A Book of Prayers and Graces for Young Chil- 
dren. “Come, new books, new books,” he would cry; 
“newly printed and newly come forth! All sorts of 
ballads and pleasant books! ” ® 


VII 


The most efficacious method of selling ballads was un- 
doubtedly by the employment of ballad-singers ; but a con- 
stant supply of broadsides was kept in every book-stall, in 
the provincial cities as well as in London, and they were 
prominently displayed. In 1625 Paul’s Churchyard was 
so full of stalls that it was 


no wonder 
That Paul’s so often hath been struck with thunder: 
*Twas aimed at these shops, in which there lie 
Such a confused world of trumpery.* 


Many stalls were open for inspection as early as seven 
o’clock.? As delinquent printers and balladists were not 
infrequently required to attend seven o’clock sessions of 


*“Then will I turn ballet-singer,’ says Eleazer, in Heming’s 
Jew’s Tragedy (1662, ed. H. A. Cohn, Louvain, 1913, p. 68); “you 
shall carry my pack.” 

© The London Chanticleers, 1659 (Dodsley-Hazlitt’s Old Plays, x11, 
pp. 329 ff.). 

*Holland, Continued Inquisition, etc., p. 80. 

*In 1514 Thomas Symonds testified in a lawsuit that he was 
“ standing before his stall ” at 7 a. m. (Duff’s Century of the Eng- 
lish Book Trade, p. xvii). The Stationers’ Registers contain many 
notes of fines inflicted on stationers who kept their stalls and shops 
open on Sunday. For this offense Norton and Waterson were each 
fined twenty pence on August 30, 1559, and Peperell was fined two 
shillings (Arber’s Transcript, 1, pp. 123 f.). 
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the Privy Council,* it may be presumed that even at this 
early hour men and women were abroad, poring over the 
stalls and fingering the ballads. That they would read 
and read and then depart without purchasing anything, 
seemed to be no less annoying to the veteran ballad-monger 
Thomas Churchyard than it is to twentieth-century news- 
dealers.‘ 

The keepers of stalls were sometimes the stationers 
themselves, but more often they were apprentices, who 
united the functions of salesman and _ballad-singer. 
“ What lack ye?’ they would ery. “ What is’t ye lack? 
What lack ye? Come along, and buy. . . . Fine ballads! 
new ballads! What lack ye?”°® The Barnes boys kept 
a stall, where “ the one in @ squeaking treble, the other in 
an ale-blown base,” carroled out “ such adulterous ribaldry 
as chaste ears abhor to hear.” Their father’s ears, alas, 
were impervious to chastity. Breaking out into admira- 
tion, he would send straggling customers to buy his sons’ 
lewd songs. “ ‘QO brave boys,’ sayeth Barnes Maximus ” ; 
but “the father leaps, the lubbers roar, the people run, 
the devil laughs, God lowers, and good men weep,” is 
Chettle’s withering comment.® 

For full three centuries the stall and its attendants 
changed but little. Silas Wegg, a picture of the nineteenth- 
century ballad-man as Dickens saw him, kept a stall, or 
push-cart, containing all sorts of articles, chief and honored 
among which was an assortment of the halfpenny ballads. 


* See Calendar of State Papers, Foreign and Domestic, Henry VIII, 
xv, no. 366 (Dec. 30, 1540); Proceedings and Ordinances of the 
Privy Council, ed. Nicolas, vil, pp. 103, 105. 

“See his Mirror of Man, and Manners of Men, 1594, “ To the gen- 
erall Readers.” 

* Three Lords and Three Ladies of London, 1590 (Dodsley-Hazlitt’s 
Old Plays, vi, p. 404). 

* Kind Heart’s Dream, ed. Ingleby, pp. 48-49. 
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Wooden-legged, raucous-throated, shifty and thievish by 
nature, Mr. Wegg is an exact counterpart of the ballad- 
singers described by Tudor and Stuart men of letters. 
With remarkable forbearance, however, he sold his ballads 
by intoning instead of singing them, and his most effective 
innovation was to include the hearer’s name in the lines 
of the ballad, thus making that privileged person feel a 
keen interest in the characters mentioned in the rimes. 
Ballads were advertised in still another way,—by put- 
ting them in cleft sticks erected for the purpose in promi- 
nent places, or by pasting them on public posts, walls, or 
church doors.? Of course nothing but the title, or at most 
a fragment, of the broadside was so posted, for otherwise 
it would have been read and memorized or even stolen.® 
Jonson, who bitterly objected to this form of advertising, 
begged his printers to grant that his work 
thus much favour have, 

To lie upon thy stall, till it be sought; 

Not offer’d, as it made suit to be bought; 

Nor have my title-leaf on posts or walls, 

Or in cleft-sticks, advanced to make calls 


For termers, or some clerklilxe serving-man, 
Who scarce can spell th’ hard names.’ 


No attention was paid to his plea, however; and years 


"A favorite place for the posts, as innumerable references prove, 
was Paul’s Churchyard. “Ere long not a post in Paul’s Church- 
yard but shall be acquainted with our writings,” prophesies Madido 
in The Pilgrimage to Parnassus (ed. Macray, p. 8). In The Elder 
Brother, Iv, iv, Fletcher informs us incidentally that ballads were 
“pasted upon all the posts in Paris.” See also note 11 below. 


. Then have the copies of it pasted on posts, 
Like pamphlet-titles, that sue to be sold, 
says one of the characters in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Honest Man’s 
Fortune, 1613, m1, ii. 
*Epigram III (Works, ed. Gifford—Cunningham, vi, p- 146). 


12 
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later, according to Michael Drayton, the works of the great 
poet were still “ oft printed, set on every post.” 2° So far 
as Jonson’s request was concerned, it might readily have 
been granted with no attendant loss, for the theatres were 
creating a demand for his work; but in the ballad-selling 
business the competition was altogether too strong for such 
passive measures. So many printers dealt in ballads that 
it behooved each to advertise his wares in every possible 
way, and what bill-board so good as the doors of Paul’s, 
always “‘ pasted and plastered up with serving-men’s sup- 
plications,” beneath which those who wished to engage 
servants wrote their names and addresses?*! “TI have 
been posted to every post in Paul’s Churchyard cum gratia 
et privilegio,” was the gleeful poast of Ingenioso.'* What 
with ballad-singers, cleft sticks, and posts and walls cov- 
ered with broadsides, therefore, the Londoner, go where 
he would, found the ballad staring him in the face with 
much the relentless persistency of a modern bill-poster. 
This method of advertising helped bring about the 
gradual extension of ballad-titles to enormous lengths— 
titles so ‘specific and voluble that a mere glance could in- 
form the passer-by whether the ballad was a lamentable 
ditty, a merry new song, or a strange and miraculous piece 
of news, while a moment’s inspection would give him a fair 
indication of the actual contents.1* That the results of 
the method were satisfactory seems to be beyond doubt; 


* Minor Poems, ed. Cyril Brett, p. 112. 

™ Dekker’s Gull’s Hornbook, 1609 (Works, ed. Grosart, 11, p. 235) ; 
Nashe, Works, ed. McKerrow, 1, p. 194; 1v, pp. 119 f. See also Dekker 
and Webster’s Westward Ho, 1607, 1, ii, sign. C 3; Marston’s What 
You Will, 1607, m1, iii, 60; and note 7 above. 

2 The Return from Parnassus, ed. Macray, p. 30. 

* For a ballad of 500 words, the title of which runs to 230 words, 
see Rowburghe Ballads, 1m, p. 340; and cf. Kuehner, Litterarische 
Charakteristik der Roxburghe- und Bagford-Balladen, p. 25. 
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for in 1603 Nicholas Breton declared, “ Verses are so 
common, that they are nailed upon every post,”'* and 
twenty years later lamentable, lachrymable rimes were be- 
smearing every wall, public post, and church door in 


London.'® 
VIII 


As soon as bought, ballads were memorized, sung when 
occasion arose, and often written down in manuscript 
anthologies. This last practice accounts not only for 
strange collections of ultra-sensational and pious ballads, 
like the Shirburn Ballads,’ but also for the more famous, 
and more worthy, Perey Folio manwscript. It would be 
illuminating to know what class of ballad-readers made 
these compilations; but, be that as it may, it is certain 
that every red-nosed fiddler had at his finger’s end, every 
ignorant ale-knight breathed forth over the pot, as soon as 
his brain waxed hot, “ babbling ballads ” and “ new-found 
songs and sonnets.” ? 

Thomas Lodge thought that magistrates would do well 
“to root out those odd rimes which runs in every rascal’s 


%A Dialogue full of Pith and Pleasure, in Works, ed. Grosart, 
It, j, p. 6. 
* Holland, Continued Inquisition, etc., p. 81: 
To see each Wall and publike Post defil’d 
With diuers deadly Elegies, compil’d 
By a foule swarme of Cuckoes of our Times, 
In Lamentable Lachrymentall Rimes. . . 


To see such Batter euerie weeke besmeare 

Each publike post, and Church dore, and to heare 
These shamefull lies, would make a man in spight 
Of Nature, turne Sutyrist. 


1 Edited by Andrew Clark, Oxford, 1907. 
*Nashe’s Works, ed. McKerrow, I, pp. 23-24. 
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mouth,”—those foolish ballads, savoring of ribaldry ; * but 
perhaps the magistrates realized the impossibility of the 
task, even had they been disposed to attempt it. A disso- 
lute husband might know, as one wife somewhat disloyally 
told her five friends, 

The hugest number of such bawdy songs, 


You even would wonder (gossips, this is plain) 
That any man could bear them in his brain.‘ 


Kind Kit of Kingstone, carrying his fishwives westward 
for smelts, would amuse them, when they began to nod, by 
singing a ballad “ which neither punk, fiddler, or ballad- 
singer had ever polluted with their unsavory breath.” ° 
And that old prose ballad-monger John Taylor, “ Poeta 
Aquaticus,” sailing down the Thames in his merry, ferry, 
wherry boat, would sing with equal gusto broadside bal- 
lads written by Sir Edward Dyer, Christopher Marlowe, 
and the newest balladist in London. Impecunious gal- 
lants sometimes ventured to “ bestow a crown in ballads, 
love-pamphlets, and such poetical rarities,” to send down to 
their lady grandmothers, knowing well that in return they 
would receive enough country food to ‘keep their cham- 
bers’ all winter. For ballads were great favorites in 
the country. Every poor milkmaid would “chant and 
chirp ” them under her cow, using them “ as a harmless 
charm to make her let down her milk.”* Many a Miss 
Tabitha Bramble was disturbed because her maids kept 


*A Reply to Stephen Gosson, c. 1580 (Works, ed. Hunterian Club, 
I, p. 20). 

‘Samuel Rowlands, A Crew of Kind Gossips, 1609 (Works, ed. 
Hunterian Club, 0, p. 19). 

5 Westward for Smelts, 1620, ed. Halliwell-Phillipps, Percy Soci- 
ety, Xxu, pp. 7-8. 

*Brome, The Antipodes, II, v. 

* Whimzies, 1631, no. 2 (“A Ballad-monger ”). 
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singing “ profane ballads,” and yet many an old grandame 
sang them herself “ by the fireside o’er a black pot.” ® 
Sometimes a lover tried to win his sweetheart by singing a 
moving ditty to her,® or he would express his feelings in 
“a woeful ballad made to his mistress’ eyebrow.” !° One 
love-sick swain was warned against paying court to a 
woman who was herself “a kind of poetess” and would 
“make ballads upon the calves of your legs!” '* There 
was hardly a person in England who was not touched by 
the ballad in one way or another. 

Only the vulgar, however, were deeply influenced. Mr. 
Stopford Brooke’s belief that the ballad did “ the work of 
the modern weckly review,” that it “stimulated and in- 
formed the intellectual life of England,” '? is beside the 
mark. To the uneducated or the half-educated the ballad 
was a weekly, nay a daily, review; but cultivated readers 
_ scorned it, poets would not write in ballad-stanza,’* and 
one of them, Drayton, could hardly force himself to apply 
even the French word ballade to his own composition.'* 
Lyrical ballads met with a more kindly reception in Eng- 
land and even on the Continent, where some thirty or forty, 
carried abroad by English comedians in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, are still preserved in translations ; 


*Sir Aston Cokain, The Obstinate Lady, 1657, m1, ii. 

*John Day, The Blind Beggar, 1659, 1v, iii (Bullen’s ed., pp. 
90-91). 

* As You Like It, 11, vii, 147 ff. 

"John Cook, Green’s Tu Quogue, 1614 (Dodsley-Hazlitt’s Old 
Plays, Xt, p. 194). 

*™ Primer of English Literature, 1889, p. 73. In his English Liter- 
ature, 1897, p. 100, Brooke repeats this remark verbatim, save that 
he inserts the word “ popular” before “ intellectual life.” 

* Chappell, Popular Music, 1, p. 105. 

“See his “Epistle to the Reader,” Poems Lyrick and Pastorall, 
1606? (Poems, ed. J. P. Collier, Roxburghe Club, 1856, p. 382). 
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but they can hardly have affected the intellectual life of 


their readers. 

In general ballad-readers were extremely gullible, be- 
lieving every broadside true if only for Mopsa’s reason— 
because it was in print; '® and ballad-writers took pains to 
make belief easy. Just as the sheet sold by Autolycus had 
five justices’ hands to it, so that describing “ the form and 
shape of a monstrous child, born at Maidstone in Kent,” 
October 24, 1568, is vouched for by the names of three 
eye-witnesses ; 1® while “ A most Miraculous, Strange, and 
True Ballad, of a Young Man of the Age of nineteen 
Years, who was wrongfully Hanged at a town called Bonn 
in the Low Countries,” not only has a wonderful woodcut 
showing the complacent youth (who by God’s mercy had 
survived five days of hanging) in the process of being 
taken down from the gallows, but ends with the couplet, 


The truth of this strange accident men need not far to look, 
For ’tis confirmed by good men’s hands, and printed in a book.” 


* When Richard Atkyns, in an epistle to Charles II prefixed to his 
Original and Growth of Printing, 1664 (Hazlitt’s Prefaces, 1874, 
p. 402), remarked that the common people “ believed even a ballad, 
because it was in print,” he was probably not giving his own opinion, 
but was borrowing Mopsa’s words (Winter's Tale, Iv, iv, 263f.). 
So perhaps was Cavendish when he made one of his ballad-listeners 
in The Triumphant Widow (1677, p. 6) exclaim, “ Lord, Lord, what 
lying things these ballads are, and to be in print too! ” 

* A Collection of 79 Ballads, pp. 194 f. 

" Shirburn Ballads, pp. 159 ff. The pamphleteers sinned as well 
as the balladists. Thus Anthony Munday’s View of Sundry Ez- 
amples, 1580 (reprinted with Collier’s edition of Munday’s John a 
Kent, Old Shakespeare Society, 1851, p. 89), gives the most absurd 
accounts imaginable of monstrous births “as the printed book doth 
witness.” There was, he informs us, “in Italy, also, of an ancient 
woman... borne a deformed creature, the which spake many 
words, as the book in print dooth witnes, which was printed by 
Thomas East.” But Munday himself had served a long apprentice- 
ship in ballad-writing. 
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There was at least one person, “a kind of plodding poet,” 
who would even swear that tobacco was “ not in the first 
creation,” because he found “ no ballad argument to prove 
old Adam a tobacconist ” ! 38 

Readers of such ballads had perhaps as much intelli- 
gence as have our lower classes, and exhibited little more 
credulity than is demanded by the yellowest of our yellow 
journals; but it must be admitted that most ballads (ali 
news-ballads) were written down to the level of the least 
intelligent reader. Except by liberal doses of smug moral- 
izing, balladists made no effort to uplift their patrons; and 
the latter were despised by literary men. Nashe declares 
that the country ploughman models all his actions on some 
marvelous prognostication that he has read, that the silly 
shepherd “ lighteth no sooner on a quagmire, but he think- 
eth this is the foretold earthquake, whereof his boy hath the 
ballad ” ; and he damns the common people in general by 
describing them as “so simple they know not what they 
do; they no sooner spy a new ballad, and his name to it 
that compiled it, but they put him in for one of the learned 
men of our time.” !® “ He that made this ballad,” says 
Cokes after Nightingale has sung “ A Caveat against Cut- 
Purses,” “shall be poet to my masque.” 2° Ben Jonson, 
who was intensely disgusted because poetry was confused 
with “the abortive and extemporal din of balladry,” 7? 
told Drummond of Hawthornden a yarn about a man who 
lighted his pipe with a ballad and who, having a sore head 
the next day, swore he had a great singing there and 
thought the pain was due to the ballad.?? 


* John Day, Law-Tricks, 1608, act 11 (Bullen’s ed., p. 22). 

” Works, ed. McKerrow, 1, pp. 23, 194. 

® Bartholomew Fair, iI, v. 

™ Neptune’s Triumph, 1624 (Works, ed. Gifford-Cunningham, vm1, 
p- 28). 

™ Ibid., 1x, pp. 403f. Cf. Chapman’s All Fools, 1605, v, ii, 48 ff.: 
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It would, however, be a serious error to suppose that 
only the lower classes read ballads. For their delight, to 
be sure, Edward White printed a ballad “of a worme 
found in ye hole of a hors hart”; ?* but John Wolfe 
attempted to interest more cultivated readers with “ Le 
vray purtraict d’un ver Monstrueux qui a esté trouué. dans 
le ceeur d’un Cheual qui est mort en la ville de Londres 
le 17. de Mars. 1586.” ** Of course there were Rufaldos 
who disdainfully insisted that ballads were barbarous, 
ignoble, and beggarly, mere “ whipping-post, tinkerly 
stuff ” ; but a Bubuleus was always at hand to retort, “ For 
all that, I have read good stuff sometimes, especially in 
your fighting ballads: When cannons are roaring and 
bullets are flying, &c.” ?® “’Tis a very ballad, my lord,” 
says Venture, “ and a coarse tune.” ‘“ The better,” rejoins 
Lord Bonvile promptly; “ why, does any tune become a 
gentleman so well as a ballad? ?® Good, substantial citi- 
zens might well have confessed with Mr. Lovesong: “I 
buy every [one] of them that is printed, so soon as it 
comes abroad, and I hear it cried; and I promise you that 
they have cost me more money than I'll say. And I can 
sing them all, too, . . . with the very air and tune of 
your most exquisite ballad-singers o’ the streets.” *7 





My boy once lighted 
A pipe of cane tobacco with a piece 
Of a vile ballad, and I’ll swear I had 
A singing in my head a whole week after. 


™ Licensed on August 1, 1586 (Arber’s Transcript, u, p. 451). 
Stowe’s Annals (sub anno 1586) gives an account of the marvel. 

™* Reprinted in Collman’s Ballads and Broadsides, no. 64. 

™“Shirley‘s Love-Tricks, 1625, m, i. There is a ballad to this tune 
in Roxburghe Ballads, vim, pt. ii, pp. xliff. 

™*Shirley’s Hyde Park, 1v, iii. 

"A Garland for the New Royal Exchange (1669, reprinted 1845), 
p. 47. Nashe declared ironically (Works, m1, p. 67) that Harvey 
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Henry Glapthorne would have us believe that in 
Charles I’s day it was not unusual to meet a learned 
vicar’s wife who could expound ballads, or an alderman 
who could not endure music but loved ballads and their 
tunes.2® Two centuries later George Meredith and Dame 
Gossip ‘ used to learn by heart ballads and songs manu- 
factured in London’s poetic centre, the Seven Dials, in the 
good old days when poetry was worshipped.’ 7° 

There is hardly a play written during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries that does not mention the “ ballet,” 
and always with ridicule; but the distinction which play- 
wrights made between the pure lyrics and the journalistic 
ballads should be taken into consideration. It was to the 
news-ballads that all of Shakespeare’s contemptuous refer- 
ences were made. Autolycus and his monstrosities of land 
and sea, Trinculo and his wonderful fish, are pictures of 
but one class (even if the largest) of ballad-mongers. On 
the other hand, few plays of Shakespeare’s fail to show a 
real appreciation of lyrical ballads written by Elderton, 
Deloney, Johnson, and others whose very names are now 
unknown. With all their contempt for Mopsas and Night- 
ingales, playwrights spent many a penny in buying ballads 
and many a half hour in memorizing them. Jonson, 
Fletcher, Heywood, Middleton, Marston, Chapman, as 
well as Shakespeare, knew dozens by heart and quoted 
them in almost every play.*° 


found the ballad of “In Crete when Dedalus ” as delightful as “ food 
from heaven, and more transporting and ravishing than Plato’s dis- 
course of the immortality of the soul was to Cato.” See Sidgwick’s 
letter on the ballad, Gentleman’s Magazine, ccct, pp. 179-181 (1906). 

* Wit in a Constable, 1639 (Plays, ed. Pearson, I, pp. 193, 206). 

* The Amazing Marriage, chs. i, xxviii. 

Very likely Shakespeare himself produced an occasional ballad, 
as did many other poets from his day to Goldsmith’s. There is no 
reason why he should not have written the one on Lucy that is tradi- 
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Nor did dramatists, early and late, hesitate to rifle 
ballads for plots and suggestions. Instances are too 
numerous and too familiar to be given at length. There 
is Heywood’s Edward IV and the Tanner of Tamworth, 
suggested by ballads of that title and having a sub-plot 
drawn largely from broadside versions of the misfortunes 
of Mistress Jane Shore; *! there are Greene’s Edward I, 
Sampson’s Vow-Breaker, the anonymous Famous History 
of Captain Stukely, and Lillo’s George Barnwell. In the 
prologue to his own Jane Shore, Nicholas Rowe expressed 
his indebtedness to the ballad-mongers who had so capably 
told his heroine’s story more than a hundred years earlier. 
As eager for new and attractive subjects as was the 
dramatist, the ballad-monger often led the way by direct- 
ing attention to plots worthy of presentation on the stage. 
An old ballad on Troilus and Cressida (1565) depicts the 
lovers in such a way as to make many critics believe that 
it influenced Shakespeare’s conception of them; *? while 
in Shakespeare’s description of the murder of the two 
young princes in the Tower other persons see the influence 
of “The Children in the Woods.” Fifteen or twenty 
years before Lyly wrote his comedy, a ballad of “ Alexan- 
der, Campaspe, and Apelles, and of the faithful friend- 
ship between them,” was published ; ** before Marlowe’s 
tragedy was written, “ The Judgment of God shewed upon 
John Faustus ” had made the career of that unfortunate 


tionally attributed to him; and see also Halliwell-Phillipps’s Dis- 
covery that Shakespeare wrote one or more Ballads or Poems on the 
Spanish Armada, 1866 (twenty-five copies printed, only ten pre- 
served). Several ballads by Ben Jonson lived a long life on common 
broadsides. 

™ One version is Child’s number 273. 

"See Halliwell-Phillipps’s introduction to his reprint of the bal- 
lad, 1846, Old Shakespeare Society, xxx1, pp. 101-105. 

" Arber’s Transcript, I, p. 306. 
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doctor familiar to Londoners; ** while in 1589-90 bal- 
ladists were reporting to their London clientéle the troubles 
of the king of Navarre and the overthrow of the duc de 
Mayne,**° and thus preparing the people for an under- 
standing of the political background of Love’s Labour's 
Lost and Chapman’s French tragedies. 

Foreign ambassadors read ballads assiduously and sent 
reports about them to their respective governments ; *° and 
even kings returned autograph letters to other kings who 
had requested the suppression of certain offensive ballads.*7 
Steele had “ heard that a minister of state in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth had all manner of books and ballads 
brought to him, of what kind soever, and took great notice 
how much they tovk with the people; upon which he would, 
and certainly might, very well judge of their present dis- 
positions, and the most proper way of applying them 
according to his own purposes.” °8 Cultivated men saw 


that for future generations ballads would possess far more 


interest and value than many of the ponderous folios that 
met with contemporary approval; hence collectors were 
always busy. Naturally, the accumulations that have sur- 
vived are worth manv times their weight in gold, and those 
of which no trace remains, like the collections said to have 
been made by Dryden and the earl of Dorset, are easily 
imagined to be even more valuable. Before the time of 
Macaulay, historians too used ballads without embarrass- 


* Roxburghe Ballads, v1, pp. 700 ff. 

* Arber’s Transcript, 11, pp. 521 ff., 540. 

*See, e. g., Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, vir, no. 45 
(March 21, 1559). 

*See the reply of James V of Scotland to Henry VIII, in Henry 
Ellis’s Original Letters, 1st series, 11, pp. 103-104; and cf. Calendar 
of State Papers, Foreign and Domestic, Henry VIII, x11, pt. ii, nos. 
1129, 1145. 

"Spectator, October 6, 1712. 
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ment. Not only was John Fox under considerable obliga- 
tions to them in the compilation of his Book of Martyrs, 
but he reprinted a number of them there; and in the period 
of the Civil War John Rous copied several ballads into his 
Diary, though not, as he takes pains to let us know, because 
he liked them: 


I hate these following railing rimes, 
Yet keepe them for president of the times,” 


he declares with true historical zeal. 

But ballads did not hide their light between the lids of 
books. The walls of inns, taverns, and dwelling-houses, 
those patronized or owned by the well-to-do no less than 
by the poor, were commonly lined with broadsheets, which 
nét only helped to supply the absence of wall-paper and 
tapestry, but gave to the rooms a picturesque, if bizarre, 
appearance. Ardelio the serving-man was not the only 
one who knew what it meant to “ sit against a wall, with 


a library of ballads” before one.*° Said the nobleman 
Sir Robert Cotton, 


We in the country do not scorn 
Our walls with ballads to adorn, 
Of Patient Grissel and the Lord of Lorn.“ 


The bourgeois Holland, however, must sneer at the custom: 


If o’er the chimney they some ballads have 
Of Ohevy-Chase, or of some branded slave 
Hanged at Tyburne, they their matins make it, 
And vespers too, and for the Bible take it.® 


* Diary, ed. M. A. E. Green, Camden Society, 1856, p. 109. 

“ Shackerley Marmion, Holland’s Leaguer, 1632, v, iii. 

“ Ritson’s Ancient Songs, 1829, 1, p. xcviii. 

“Holland, Continued Inquisition, etc., p. 81. Cf. Cavendish, The 
Humorous Lovers, 1677, p. 40: “I will never be a friend to the muses 
again; James, pull down the ballads my maid has starched up in the 
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Aubrey says that when he was a boy of nine he saw over 
the parlor chimney-place in the house of Mr. Singleton, an 
alderman of Gloucester, the pictorial description of Sid- 
ney’s funeral “engraved and printed on papers pasted 
together” and extending the full length of the room.** 
Beside the tomb of Edward VI in Westminster Abbey, 
Tom could only say, “ I have heard a ballad of him sang 
at Ratcliff Cross.” ‘TI believe,” replies Moll, “ we have 
it at home over our kitchen mantle-tree.” ** Visitors to 
London selected ballads with the care one now spends on 
wall-paper. Old Cokes, in the midst of the joys of Bar- 
tholomew Fair, cries out to Mrs. Overdo: “‘O sister, do 
you remember the ballads over the nursery-chimney at 
home 0’ my own pasting up!” and proceeds, witk disas- 
trous results, to replenish his stock.*® 

Down through the eighteenth century English inns and 
ale-houses continued to be oruamented with ballads,— 
probably one reason why they had attracted a man like 
Isaac Walton, who revelled in a clean room smelling of 
lavender and having twenty ballads pasted on the walls. 
Perhaps, too, he was, like Addison, interested in any odd 
scrap of printed paper that came in his way. “I cannot for 
my heart,” admits Addison, “leave a room before I have 
thoroughly studied the walls of it, and examined the sev- 
eral printed papers which are usually pasted upon them ” ; 
and he goes on to give a memorable critique on the old 
ballad of “ Two Children in the Wood,” which he had just 


kitchen, and look in my study for the Garland of Good Will [a col- 
lection of ballads by Thomas Deloney], and burn it; I will never 
have a good opinion of rhyme more.” But the Duke of Newcastle 
himself knew the Garland of Good Will by heart! 

@ Brief Lives, ed. Clark, u, p. 249. 

“Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1719, v, p. 222, marginal note. 

“ Bartholomew Fair, II, v. 
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found in some out-of-the-way country house.*® Fifty years 
later Thomas Holeroft confessed that his education had 
been furthered by a study of cottage and ale-house walls, 
from which, he said, he had learned “ Death and the 
Lady,” “ Margaret’s Ghost,” ‘“ Lamentable Tragedies,” 
and “ King Charles’s Golden Rules.” *7 Perhaps Holcroft 
had profited by the broadsides of the enterprising printer 
William Dicey, of Northampton, who added critical 
introductions to his innumerable ballads, purging truth 
from falsehood (as Martin Parker would have said) be- 
cause “many children rever would have learned to read 
had they not took a delight in pcring over Jane Shore, or 
Robin Hood, &c., which has insensibly stole into them a 
curiosity and desire of reading other the like stories, till 
they have improved themselves more in a short time than 
perhaps they would have done in some years at school.” *® 


“You have read learnedly,” a sarcastic person might say 
99 49 


to his companion; “did you begin with ballads? 

Apart from their educational value, ballads may have 
brought consolation to the grief-stricken! ‘O Lord,” the 
disconsolate might cry, “then let me turn myself into a 
ballad and mourn.” °° But it remained for Pepys to 
show us to what novel uses they were put by more volatile 


“Spectator, June 7, 1711. 

“ Memoirs, I, p. 135. 

“For example, about 1765 Dicey published “ Chevy Chase” (Mr. 
Child’s version B), together with the explanatory note just quoted 
and an introduction of thirteen lines (in which he gives a history 
of the ballad, quoting Sidney’s and Addison’s praise of it), all on 
one folio sheet. Dicey’s words are very similar to those in which 
the editor of A Collection of Old Ballads (1723) announced his 
purpose and his plan of procedure. 

“Fletcher, Wit without Money, 1614, ny, iv. 

’ The Trial of Chivalry, 1605 (Bullen’s Old English Plays, 1884, 
mm, p. 312). 
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mourners. At Sir Thomas Teddiman’s funeral, May 15, 
1668, one of the company took “ some ballads out of his 
pocket, which,” says Pepys, “I read, and the rest come 
about me to hear! and there very merry we were all, they 
being new ballets. By and by the corpse went. 


” 51 


Hyper E. Rottins. 


= Diary, ed. Wheatley, vu, p. 17. 





